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Introduction 


1.1. BUILDING A BRIDGE 

One of the most exciting events in eleventh-century Constantinople 
must have been the horse races. Even Christophoros Mitylenaios 
could not escape the lure of this spectacular sport. It so happened 
that, on one particular day when horse races were being held, some of 
his friends were away in the countryside. They were, quite naturally, 
burning with curiosity to find out how the race went. For their 
convenience, Christophoros composed a profuse piece of poetic 
sports journalism (poem 90). This is the introduction to the poem: 

II pos tovs kv tco aypco airóvTas fíXovs, íinroSpopíías ayop.évr]S 

an o Xei(f>0évras Kal áfícúoavTas p.av9áveiv rá vepl avTÍjs 

" Ontos p.év eíyei ' Ittttíkov to x^ks, <f>íXoi, 

ttolovs Se tovs ayóovas evpe tov Spópíov, 

áirovoi Kal déXovoi p.av9ávíív ypáfai, 

ttoióov vp.lv eKaOTa SrjXa tt pos pepos, 

eos av ye Kal Sófí / re , <f>ÍX.TaTOí <f>ÍXa>v, 5 

eos eK KaTOTTTpov Tcov irapóvTcov pov Xóyujv 
to) x^ks 0 (jirpeo ovpTrapelvai tov Spópov 

(■ ■ ■) tóarrep ¿pfaveOTáTOJS 
tovs Teocrapas PÁénovres áppaTTjXáTas 

To his friends who were out oftown, and, having missed the horse race that 
had heen held, had asked to be told about it 

How yesterday’s horse events unfolded, my friends, 
and which chariot races took place, 

I now write to you who are away and want to hear about it. 

I will make everything clear for you in detail 

so that you, my dearest friends, will have the impression, 5 

asfrom the mirror of my present words, 
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of beingpresent at yesterday’s spectacle in the hippodrome 

(...) very clearly 

seeing thefour chariot drivers. 

Christophoros’ poem will act as a faithful mirror, making his friends 
feel that they were really present at the horse race of‘yesterday’. They 
only need to look into the mirror of his words to imagine the race in 
their mind’s eye. The impression is thus created that this poem was 
written and read on one particular day, the day after the races, since 
the race day is referred to as (‘yesterday’). But the poem is, of 
course, not intended only for Christophoros’ friends. As a poet of 
some repute, Christophoros must have known he was in fact writing 
for a wider public. The indication gOés need not be taken literally, but 
rather as a device to heighten the liveliness of this poetic sports report. 
Nevertheless, the poem expects of its readers that they can imagine the 
xOés as the day before their reading, and that they can imagine them- 
selves in the place of Christophoros’ friends. They can look into the 
mirror of Christophoros’ ‘present words’ and ‘see’ the races. 

But can this mirror still work for us, at such a distance from the 
Constantinople of Christophoros and his friends? Can we still im¬ 
agine the xOés of the poem as the day before the day we read this 
poem, and conjure up the races in our minds? The cultural gap 
between us, modern readers, and the world the poem evokes may 
simply be too great: we are not able to relive the thrill of an eleventh- 
century Constantinopolitan horse race, to become emotionally 
involved with all the details about the control of the reins, the turmoil 
when the corners were taken, the unexpected twists in the course of 
the race. To make things worse, Christophoros’ mirror is also literally 
broken: the manuscript transmitting the poem is so badly damaged 
that about half the verses can no longer be read. We cannot even 
establish which colour won the race that day. The mirror of Christo¬ 
phoros’ poem, to use an image familiar to Byzantinists, is distorting 
not only because it presents reality through unfamiliar rhetorical 
patterns, 1 but also because not all words are ‘present’ any more. 
The yíks in the poem, that particular day in the eleventh century, 
belongs now to a past we can no longer retrieve. 

This double loss of connection with the world of the poem is 
indicative of the problems that haunt us when we try to read 


C. Mango, Byzantine Literature as a Distorting Mirror (Oxford 1975). 
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Byzantine poetry. Notwithstanding all our laments about the sterility 
of Byzantine poetry, this poem shows us a world of living experience, 
popular events, and curious readers. Yet readership of this poetry 
nowadays is confined to professional scholars, and even these profes- 
sional scholars still feel the need to justify their occupation with these 
texts. Byzantinists are still struggling to win acceptance for the idea, 
self-evident in other domains, that their texts deserve to be studied 
and explained. 

In recent decades, most scholars of Byzantine literature have finally 
left the traditional approach, which, as has been amply noted by 
now, 2 did not regard Byzantine literature as literature, but predom- 
inantly approached it as a potential (but unreliable) source from 
which to extract historical information. As to its literary merits, it 
was seen merely as an artificial and lifeless imitation of ancient 
literature, and, as such, it was bound to fall short of modern aesthetic 
expectations. By contrast, scholars now profess that they study this 
literature ‘as literature’, and they do their utmost to prove that this 
poetry is worth studying. But these rehabilitations of Byzantine poet¬ 
ry often employ exactly the same (romantic) presuppositions that 
influenced the traditional scholarly readings: that poetry deserving of 
the ñame should contain sensitivity, originality, and experience taken 
from real life. 3 It is difficult to leave behind (or to recognize as 
modern) the aesthetic principies underlying our reading strategies. 
And thus, while Margaret Mullett stated some time ago that ‘it is 
questionable whether Byzantine literature is best served in the 1990s 
by such a primitively evaluative approach’, 4 one may still observe that 
the study of Byzantine literature is in the position where it has to 
justify the choice of its subject. 

Poetry of the eleventh century, in this respect, has not fared better 
than poetry of other periods in Byzantium. It may be fairly said that it 


2 M. Mullett, ‘New Literary History and the History of Byzantine Literature: 
A Worthwhile Endeavour?’, in: P. Odorico and P. Agapitos (eds), Ponr une «nouvelle» 
histoire de la littérature byzantine. Actes du colloque international philologique. 
Nicosie, 25-28 mai 2000 (Paris 2002), 37-60. See also M. Vinson, ‘Rhetoric and 
Writing Strategies in the Ninth Century’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium 
(Aldershot 2003), 9-22, here 9-10. 

3 P. Agapitos, di 0éGTj tt¡s aioQr¡riKr¡s arrorip,r]ov¡s ae ¡cía véa arropía rv¡s 
$vt,avrivr\s Áoyorexrías’, in: Odorico and Agapitos, Pour une nouvelle histoire, 
185-232, esp. 185-7, helpfully points out these modern aesthetic assumptions. 

4 M. Mullett, ‘Dancing With Deconstructionists in the Gardens of the Muses: New 
Literary Elistory vs?’, BMGS 14 (1990), 258-75, here at 261. 
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is even less explored than tenth- and twelfth-century poetry. In itself 
quite considerable in quantity, it received no more than two and a 
half pages in Hunger’s magisterial Handbuch. 5 The few translations 
and commentaries that do exist fall outside the focus of international 
scholarship. 6 This is all the more remarkable since the poetry espe- 
cially of Christophoros and Mauropous sometimes received appreci- 
ation for its vividness and wit. 7 

There may be several reasons for this lack of serious engagement 
with eleventh-century poetry. 8 It cannot claim to contain the seeds of 
modern Greek literature, for which twelfth-century poetry is so 
important. Neither is it as narrowly connected to Antiquity as some 
ninth- and tenth-century poetry. Thus, deprived of an affinity with 
either Antiquity or Modernity, separated from the developments in the 
West (although undoubtedly sometimes running parallel to them), and 
apparently not imitated in other cultural spheres, poetry of the eleventh 
century is part of what can be described as a ‘dead end’. 

The problem of the confrontation of our modern aesthetic experi- 
ence with medieval texts has been taken up in depth by Hans Robert 
Jauss. 9 Such an experience, according to Jauss, can only reach its full 
potential if the modern reader takes a step back from his first reaction 
of pleasure or displeasure, and reflects upon this experience to be- 
come aware of the distinctive ‘otherness’ ( Alteritat ) of medieval texts. 


5 H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich 1978), 
II, 169-71. 

6 The translations and studies of Mauropous and Christophoros by Rosario Ana- 
stasi, Carmelo Crimi, and their team, which appeared in Sicily in the 80s and 90s, are 
unfortunately not widely used. C. Crimi, Cristoforo di Mitilene. Canzoniere. With the 
collaboration of R. Anastasi, R. Gentile, A. Milazzo, G. Musumeci, and M. Solarino 
(Catania 1983) is the only existing running commentary and translation of Christo¬ 
phoros’ poetry, and R. Anastasi (trans.), Giovanni Mauropode, metropolita di Eu- 
chaita, Canzoniere (Catania 1984) remains the only complete translation of 
Mauropous’ poetry. Christopher Livanos and myself are now preparing a translation 
of Mauropous and Christophoros for the Dumbarton Oaks Medieval Library series. 

7 On welcome wittiness in Christophoros’ poems, see e.g. P. Maas, ‘Review of: 
E. Kurtz (ed.), Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios’, BZ 15 (1906), 639-41, 
here at 639; praise for the lack of rhetoric ballast in Mauropous’ poetry: Hunger, 
Hochsprachliche, II, 171. 

8 F. Bernard and K. Demoen, ‘Giving a Small Taste. Introduction’, in: F. Bernard 
and K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farn- 
ham/Burlington 2012), 3-15. 

9 H. R. Jauss, ‘Alteritat und Modernitát der mittelalterlichen Literatur’, in: Alteritat 
und Modernitát der mittelalterlichen Literatur: Gesammelte Aufsatze 1956-1976 
(Munich 1977), 9-47. 
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We then recognize that our horizon of expectation, determined by a 
set of ingrained presuppositions, has no universal valué. By recon- 
structing a medieval horizon of expectations (which can only remain, 
of course, a reconstruction, as Jauss emphasizes), we can come a step 
closer to a better understanding of the text’s original meaning and 
reception, and extract a possible meaning, as we are forced to revise 
our own horizon of expectations. Even if we still cannot enjoy 
these texts, we will be able, thanks to this reconstruction, to build a 
hermeneutic bridge to an alien world. 10 But in this process we have to 
discard, with some effort, the very tenets of our thinking about 
literature. So we have to put into perspective the concept of a literary 
work ( Werk ) as a singular product of a creator devoted to artistic 
ideáis, and take distance from some deep-rooted distinctions, such as 
those between didactic and fictional, purposeful and purposeless 
(‘zweckbestimmt oder zweckfreí), etc., oppositions in which the sec- 
ond term of each pair is for us an indicator of ‘literariness’. 11 

I believe that Jauss’ insistence on the impact of these very different 
‘horizons of expectation’ can prevent us from imposing our own 
expectations and concepts when approaching Byzantine literature. 
This may go as far as to question the very ñames we use to label these 
texts: namely ‘literature’ and ‘poetry’. These presuppose certain aes- 
thetic expectations that may be frustrated when we are confronted 
with Byzantine poetry, and henee may hinder an objective view of 
these texts and their aesthetics. This book aims to critically reconsider 
such assumptions, and to initiate a quest for the expectations and 
assumptions held by the Byzantine authors and readers, a need that 
has been recognized by other scholars as well. 12 Henee, I will pay 
cióse attention to the discourse used by the Byzantines themselves 
when they dealt with what we cali ‘literature’. 

Another problem that I believe is inherent in the field of Byzantine 
literary studies is the one-sided approach to the act of interpreting 
texts. It has long been taken for granted that the interpreter’s task is to 
‘decode’ a single message enclosed in the text. This message is always 
believed to be obfuscated by thick layers of rhetoric. It is this oper- 
ation of decoding that is endemic to almost every modern scholarly 
reading of Byzantine texts. Starting from the observation that these 


10 Jauss, ‘Alteritát’, 13. 11 Jauss, 15. 

12 M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Con- 
texts, vol. 1 (Vienna 2003), 26 and Agapitos, ‘H Béaif. 
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texts were full of rhetoric, it was (and is) customary to scrape off 
the layers of rhetoric and topoi, to arrive at a message that is sincere 
and true—and, ideally, slightly subversive. It is, of course, salutary 
not to take texts too literally; Byzantine texts seldom transmit 
straightforward messages. 13 But on the other hand, this can easily 
lead to over-interpretation, ignoring that rhetoric for the Byzantines 
was not necessarily a way to obfuscate a message, but simply the most 
appropriate way to communicate. 14 

It is the goal of this book, rather than interpreting texts, to describe 
the contexts in which meaning and meaning-giving are produced. 15 It 
intends to chart the conventions and the interpretive strategies with 
which a reading community approaches a text. What we need to look 
at, therefore, are the reading assumptions held by Byzantine readers 
of poetry. What were they paying attention to when they read poetry? 
How did they come into contact with poetry in the first place, and 
how did the médium of reading impact their experience? Who is this 
reading public, and how large is it? Complete answers to these 
questions are, of course, impossible. Yet, by examining the material 
remains (that is, the manuscripts), or by observing how the texts 
themselves anticipate contemporary readings, we may piece together 
some tendencies. 

Another concern of this book is the relationship between society 
and poetry. It has been the merit of Alexander Kazhdan and others to 
pulí Byzantine texts out of a kind of immanent timeless sphere of 
philological textuality, and to sitúate them in their historical con- 
text. 16 Consequently, Kazhdan set about the task of interpreting 
Byzantine texts as dots in the matrix of social and ideological forces 
exerting influence on the author. The most systematic application of 
this undertaking is probably his study ‘The social views of Michael 
Attaleiates’, where he attempts to lócate Attaleiates between the 


13 J. Ljubarskij, ‘How Should a Byzantine Text Be Read?’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), 
Rhetoric in Byzantium, 117-25. 

14 G. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric (Thessaloniki 1973), 1; on interpretive 
strategies towards Byzantine rhetoric, see M. Mullett, ‘Rhetoric, Theory, and the 
Imperative of Performance: Byzantium and Now’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in 
Byzantium, 151-70, esp. 158. 

15 Compare S. Fish, Is There a Text in this Class? The Authority of Interpretive 
Communities (Cambridge, Mass. 1980); J. Culler, The Pursuit of Signs. Semiotics, 
Literature, Deconstruction (Ithaka, NY 1981). 

16 See especially A. Kazhdan, ‘Der Mensch in der byzantinischen Literatur- 
geschichte’, JOB 28 (1979), 1-21. 
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various ideological movements of late eleventh-century Byzantium. 17 
He did the same for Mauropous, albeit within a more restrained 
scope. 18 It can be said that this kind of study primarily saw the 
relationship between text and society as ‘reflective’: a text duly reflected 
the author’s ideological stance and social background. 19 

These historicist interpretations run the risk of underestimating 
the impact of genre. When Mauropous portrays an emperor over¬ 
eóme with remorse, this is seen as scathing critique, without taking 
into consideration the genre of katanyktic poems. 20 Christophoros’ 
poem 55, requesting a promotion, is considered as a reflection of the 
liberal cultural policies of Monomachos, an interpretation which 
ignores the conventions of requests and petitions. 21 In this respect, 
Margaret Mullett’s study ‘The Madness of Genre’ has done much to 
reconsider the formative power of genre. 22 Instead of using genre to 
carve up the mass of texts and establish false continuities, Mullett’s 
concept of genre looked at the intersection between immediate occa- 
sion and inherited forms. 

Interpretations that take a text to ‘reflect’ a given social forcé are 
also prone to underestimate the possibly manipulative and mislead- 
ing aspeets of texts. These texts defended interests; they did not seek 
to provide a historical record for us. Instead of reflecting a social 
background, they sometimes wanted to change the social positions of 
the authors, or to carve out new social positions. The ‘apologetic’ and 
self-representative aspeets of Psellos’ works are now beginning to be 
seriously studied, 23 and I think that this track should also be pursued 
for his poetry and that of his contemporaries. 

In any case, a more nuanced view of the relationship of a text to 
society would be welcome. For medieval texts, Gabrielle Spiegel has 


17 A. Kazhdan and S. Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centnries (Cambridge 1984), 23-87. 

18 A. Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes’, Byz 53 (1983), 538-58. 

19 This is pointed out in Mullett, ‘New Literary History’, 68-9. 

20 A. Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems in the Biography of John Mauropous, II’, Byz 65 
(1995), 362-87. 

21 S. Chondridou, O KcovoravTÍvos Movofcágos Kat erroxrj tov (Thessaloniki 
2002), 61. 

22 M. Mullett, ‘The Madness of Genre’, DOP 46 (1992), 233-43. 

23 See E. Pietsch, Die Chronographia des Michael Psellos: Kaisergeschichte, Auto- 
biografie und Apologie (Wiesbaden 2005), and S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: 
Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge/New York 2013). 
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argued for an approach that recognizes the historicity of a text, but 
not to the detriment of its speciñc textual features. This approach 
would ideally take into account the concrete embedding of a text in 
the sphere of its production and reading, considering also its role as 
an active social agent; in sum, what Spiegel has called the ‘social logic’ 
of a medieval text. 24 

Therefore the present study will not attempt to explain poems on 
the basis of the broad ideological currents and cultural trends of the 
eleventh century. Rather, it will try to provide some clues for under- 
standing the immediate occasions and the reading contexts of poems 
and poetry collections. As a result, this book intends to place itself 
among the functional approaches that some scholars have been 
initiating. These approaches demónstrate that Byzantine poems 
were used in a real-life context. 25 As such, Wolfram Horandner and 
Marc Lauxtermann have elucidated the original inscriptional context 
of epigrams, and shed light on the relationship between epigrams in 
books and inscribed epigrams. 26 

This study will also pay much attention to the sociological side of 
the production and use of poetry. A central question is what social 
motivations drove someone to commit himself to the act of writing 
poetry. My approach to this question has been influenced by 
the conceptual framework in the works of the sociologist Pierre Bour- 
dieu 27 To be sure, his methods and concepts cannot be readily trans- 
planted to medieval literature. But his approach makes clear that 
aesthetic features in texts have a social relevance that cannot be 
deduced directly from either the text alone or from the broad cultural 
currents of the time, but is played out on the level of the ‘field’, a System 


24 G. M. Spiegel, ‘History, Historicism, and the Social Logic of the Text in the 
Middle Ages’, Speculum 65.1 (1990), 59-86. 

25 On the utilitarian nature of Byzantine literature and the importance of the 
immediate context and public, see also P. Odorico, ‘Displaying la littérature byzan¬ 
tine’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies (Aldershot 2006), I, 213-34. 

26 See e.g. W. Horandner, ‘Zur kommunikativen Funktion byzantinischer Ge- 
dichte’, in: Acts, XVIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Selected Papers 
(Shepherdstown 1996), IV, 104-18; M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, passim. 

27 P. Bourdieu, Les regles de l’art. Genése et structure du champ littéraire, 2nd edn 
(Paris 1998), is the most extensive application of Bourdieu’s thinking to literature. See 
also id., Le sens pratique (Paris 1980) and id., La distinction: critique sociale du 
jugement (Paris 1979). 
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of people and institutions that is heavily influenced by external social 
interests, but also functions according to its own laws. Different per- 
sons attempt to defend or conquer positions (or to define new ones), 
each one of them potentially yielding some form of cultural or social 
capital. Moreover, Bourdieu insists that the ‘belief’ in cultural valué is 
something constructed by people who have an interest in its construc- 
tion. This can make us alert to strategies aimed at defending and 
advancing ideas about culture that serve above all the producers of 
culture themselves. In this vein, I will consider poems as socially 
meaningful acts by which persons aspired to, or defended, certain 
cultural positions, in turn tied to social and/or material advantages. 
Henee, I will ask what social agenda the poet had in mind when 
dedicating a poem, asserting his authorship, responding to reactions 
of his readers, or entering into polemic. 

This set of questions has resulted in seven chapters, each of which 
approaches our texts from a different angle. Chapter2, ‘Concepts’, 
deais with the problem of the Byzantine perception and definition of 
literature and poetry. The third chapter, ‘Readings’, focuses on the 
circulation, transmission, and performance of poetry. It seeks to shed 
light on the expectations that Byzantines held when they carne into 
contact with poetry. Chapter 4, ‘Collections’, builds further on the 
preceding chapter, looking into the ways poems were assembled in 
manuscripts and presented to their readers. The fifth chapter, ‘Am- 
bitions’, explains the function of poetic production as a tool for social 
advancement. This chapter also analyses the self-representative strat¬ 
egies that poets use to defend their position as intellectuals. The 
following two chapters describe specific contexts in which learned 
poetry was produced: that is, the world of the schools and of rival 
intellectuals. In Chapter6, ‘Education, it is argued that the various 
independent schools are focal points of intellectual Ufe and literary 
production in the eleventh century. This chapter also concentrates on 
didactic poetry, considering it as part of the transmission of know- 
ledge in a school context. Chapter 7, ‘Competitions’, presents the 
logikos agón, the ‘contest of words’, as a framework for polemical 
and satirical poems. I attempt in this chapter to sitúate these poems in 
the struggles that defined the intellectual field. The final chapter, 
‘Patronage’, investigates the material motivations for writing poetry: 
how was poetry rewarded or funded, and how did poets justify this 
System? 
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Since these questions necessarily involve a consideration of the 
broader historical context, I will give here a short sketch of 
the developments that I believe created a particular context for the 
production and reading of literature and poetry. The period from 
1025 (the death of Basileios II) to 1081 (the ascent to the throne of 
Alexios Komnenos) will form the chronological framework of this 
study; we will venture outside this period only rarely to discuss 
literary and meta-literary texts. This is for a good reason: I believe 
that many of the observations cannot be valid for other periods, since 
before 1025 and after 1081 imperial authority was based on different 
premises, and the intellectual elite had a different place in society. 

The period between 1025 and 1081 was marked by many changes 
and insecurities. 28 The empire’s social composition, imperial ideol- 
ogy, and world view were not the same in 1081 as they had been fifty- 
five years before. But it is far from easy to explain the purpose behind 
these changes and to assess their eventual consequences. 

The emperors of the mid eleventh century were only very loosely 
connected to the legitimate Macedonian dynasty. Up to 1055, they 
customarily seized the throne by marrying Zoé, one of the last 
descendants of the dynasty. Romanos III Argyros (1028-34) was 
the first to do so. Partly due to these legitimacy problems, court 
intrigues were rampant in this period. The short-lived so-called 
Paphlagonian dynasty, with Michael IV (1034-41) and Michael V 
(1041-2), carne to power by means of court intrigues. The popular 
uprising against Michael V in 1042 made it clear that the populace 
could be set in motion by appealing to their loyalty to the dynasty. 
The reign of Konstantinos IX Monomachos (1042-55), although 
beset by rebellions and wars, was relatively stable. But when Theo- 
dora, Zoe’s sister, died in 1056 after briefly reigning alone, the 
Macedonian lineage effectively died out. The subsequent emperors, 
quickly succeeding each other, were often puppets helped to the 
throne by various political factions in the capital, or by military 


28 Some relevant general studies on the political and cultural life in the eleventh 
century are: P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le Xle siécle byzantin (Paris 1977), 195-248; 
A. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture from the Eleventh 
to the Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley 1985); M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 
1025-1204. A Political History (London/New York 1997), 99-114. 
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rebellions. The impressive number of military uprisings, rebellions, and 
usurpations shows how fragüe imperial power was in the mid eleventh 
century. 29 Only in 1081 did one of the müitary aristocrats, Alexios 
Komnenos, succeed in establishing a stable reign and a long-lasting 
dynasty. The more autocratic traits of his regime signified a marked 
departure from the preceding fifty years of shaky imperial power. 

Perhaps out of a desire to compénsate for their questionable 
dynastic status, these emperors embarked on a policy of lavish dona- 
tions and promotions: they extended the apparatus of court officials 
and civil servants, and made the higher echelons of the civil hierarchy 
accessible to people hitherto barred from it. 30 Gifts of the emperor, in 
the form of promotions, entitlements to supervisión over monaster- 
ies, tax exemptions, or rights to levy taxes were important sources of 
income. 31 Partly as a consequence of these policies, vertical mobility 
is a very important and prominent characteristic of social change in 
the eleventh century. 32 This is certainly also related to the prosperous 
economic conditions of the time. 33 An increasing number of people 
gained access to lucrative positions in the bureaucracy. More than 
before or afterwards, non-aristocratic people were able to accumulate 
wealth and influence. 

New distributions of power and wealth emerged. The official 
hierarchy of State functions eroded and gave way to more informal 
dependence relationships. The court, loosely defined, was the place 
where people forged alliances, competed with each other for promo¬ 
tions, and sought to have access to the emperor, or, failing that, to 
people who in turn exercised influence on him. Networking and 
intercession became ever more decisive for the advancement of 


29 See the list of rebellions and usurpations in J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contest- 
ations á Byzance (963-1210) (París 1990). 

30 J. Haldon, ‘Social Elites, Wealth and Power’, in: J. Haldon (ed.), A Social History 
of Byzantium (Chichester/Malden 2009), 168-211, esp. 191-2. See also Psellos’ 
account of Michael VI’s motivations for introducing mass promotions: Psellos, 
Chronographia, book VII, § 1-2. 

31 J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Fortune et puissance de Faristocratie (Xe-XIIe siécle)’, in: 
V. Kravari, J. Lefort, and C. Morrisson (eds), Hommes et richesses dans Vempire 
byzantin (París 1991), II, 199-214. 

32 See A. Kazhdan and M. McCormick, ‘The Social World of the Byzantine Court’, 
in: H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington DC 
1997), 167-97, esp. 171-2; H. Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur la société byzantine au Xle 
siécle: nouvelles hiérarchies et nouvelles solidarités’, TM 6 (1976), 99-124, 
esp. 110-11. 

33 Kazhdan and Wharton Epstein, Change, 24-73. 
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careers. 34 Closeness to the emperor was of utmost importance, but it 
was a prerogative that could easily be lost. Psellos’ letters are an 
excellent testimony to the ever-shifting privilege of access to the 
emperor, which is urgently needed to conduct his business. New 
bonds of social coherence, aptly called ‘solidarities’ by Ahrweiler, 
carne in the place of oíd hierarchies. 35 Alliances were formed, but 
could shift easily. Relationships were based on the reciprocity of 
Services. Demonstrations of friendship can in this respect be seen as 
primarily instrumental. 36 

These new distributions of social forces and other means of estab- 
lishing power permitted the formation of an elite which was in many 
respects a new elite. Its members did not possess traditional assets 
such as wealth or high birth, but made Creative use of other resources 
(especially intellectual) to gain intluence in the socially complicated 
world of the court. These were the men who profited from the 
opportunities that education offered them to make social advance- 
ment. Typically, they first rose upwards in civil ranks, became judges 
in the provinces when they were young, and were adorned with a 
string of ever more imposing titles at court. Often, but not always, 
they also pursued brilliant careers in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The 
contemporary term for this group is to ttoXltlkov yévos, mostly 
translated with a cognate of ‘civil’. It is primarily within this 
civil elite that intellectual abilities and, with them, poetry, became 
important assets. 

Frequently opposed to this civil class is the military aristocracy (ró 
GTpaTicüTLKov yévos), consisting of families possessing land properties 
in the east, whose members were at the same time high-ranking army 
commanders. They propagated an ideology centred on martial prow- 
ess and clan adherence, an ideology that ultimately, under the Kom- 
nenian dynasty, carne to define the image of the ideal emperor. 37 
These families, Doukai, Dalassenoi, Komnenoi, sometimes stood 
frustrated on the sidelines, but sometimes successfully managed to 
seize the throne, as Isaakios Komnenos did in 1057. They frequently 
forged alliances and entertained relations with the civil class, and 


34 Kazhdan and Wharton Epstein, Change, 104-6. 

35 Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches’. 

36 See generally M. Mullett, ‘Byzantium: A Friendly Society?’, Past and Present 118 
(1988), 3-24, and specifically about the eleventh century: 18-20. 

37 A. Kazhdan, ‘The Aristocracy and the Imperial Ideal’, in: M. Angold (ed.), The 
Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries (Oxford 1984), 53-74. 
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many of them had a power base in Constantinople. Henee the 
antagonism between these two classes has rightly been called into 
question. 38 Yet it remains a fact that this antagonism was clearly felt 
and expressly put into words by authors like Psellos. Describing the 
rebellion of the military leaders against the weak ‘civil’ emperor 
Michael VI Diogenes (1068-71), he represents this rebellion as a 
clash between to ttoXltikov yévos and to orpaTLCoriKov yévos. On 
the other hand (just one of the many contradictions surrounding the 
figure of Psellos), he himself, the ultimate exponent of the civil elite, 
entertained cióse friendly relationships through his letters with, for 
example, the Doukai family. 

An important figure in eleventh-century history is Michael Kerou- 
larios, the extremely influential patriarch (1043-58) eventually 
brought down with the help of Michael Psellos. 40 He stood for a 
more populist ideology. The subsequent patriarchs, Konstantinos 
Leichoudes (1059-64) and Ioannes Xiphilinos (1064-75), were both 
from a background more narrowly connected with the civil and intel- 
lectual elite. The city populace in Constantinople gained in importance, 
playing an influential role in toppling Michael V in 1042. 41 The 
eleventh century also witnessed a tradition of mystic monasticism 
centred on the charisma and the memory of Symeon the New Theo- 
logian (died 1022), who proclaimed a message of individual religiosity 
embedded in traditional asceticism and mysticism. His pupil and 
ardent supporter, Niketas Stethatos, wrote the Vita of his spiritual 
master, as well as a great quantity of religious and mystic writings. 

Psellos expressed the antagonism between the intellectual gentle- 
man and the conservative monk most expressly in a letter to Kerou- 
larios, 42 but the precise extent of their ideological differences is 
difficult to assess. Ljubarskij has demonstrated that both parties 
sometimes adopted the same lines of argumentation (in the attitude 


38 For a full assessment of the question, see Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 
191-8. See also Kazhdan and Wharton Epstein, Change, 69; Lemerle, Cinq ¿tildes, 
264-7; Haldon, ‘Social Elites, Wealth and Power’, 185-6. 

39 Psellos, Chronographia, book VII, §1, and Psellos, Or.fun. in Leich., p. 407. 

40 F. Tinnefeld, ‘Michael I Kerullarios, Patriarch von Konstantinopel (1043-58). 
Kritische Überlegungen zu einer Biographie’, JOB 39 (1989), 95-127. 

41 Angold, Political History , 57-8. 

42 Michael Psellos, Epístola a Michele Cerulario , ed. U. Criscuolo (Naples 1990). 
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towards Classical Antiquity, for instance). 43 Conversely, Symeon the 
New Theologian voiced his contempt for worldly intellectuals, 44 but 
some of the same motifs (such as the insecurity of an ambitious life) 
also occur in the later poems of Mauropous. Joan Hussey’s study on 
the subject may be right in concluding that the basic ideas held by 
both ‘ascetics’ and ‘humanists’ were informed by Hellenism and 
Christianity alike, and that occasional clashes are rather grounded 
in political differences than in ideological oppositions. 45 Monastic 
and ascetic ideáis were also greatly valued in the milieu of the 
intellectuals, and were even, as we will see, transposed to their own 
self-representations. 

For at least a short period of time during Monomachos’ reign, a 
‘gouvernement des philosophes was in place, built around a dique of 
Michael Psellos and his friends. 46 The function of ‘cónsul of philo- 
sophers’, created around 1046 especially for Psellos, gave official 
sanction to this intellectual precedence. In a certain sense, the pos- 
ition of the intellectual in the mid eleventh century was unique. His 
later colleagues in the Komnenian period were dependent profes- 
sionals, seeking, and indeed begging for, patronage 47 And during the 
autocratic reign of Basileios II, intellectual efforts were tightly con- 
trolled by the emperor himself; intellectual occupations served as a 
rather secondary means of consolidating a high status in society. But 
in the few years in between, learning ( hoi logoi ) in its puré form was 
represented as something to be socially rewarded and sanctioned on 
an official basis. Obviously, this idea was developed and propagated 
by the intellectuals themselves; but some emperors were apparently 
all too willing to endorse this view. The reign of Konstantinos Mono- 
machos in particular appears as a hotbed of cultural and intellectual 
achievements. The emperor funded building projects and was also an 
important figure in the patronage of literature. It was during his reign 
that all three of our poets carne to occupy important functions. 


43 J. Ljubarskij, ‘The Fall of an Intellectual. The Intellectual and Moral Atmosphere 
in the llth Century’, in: S. Vryonis (ed.), Essays on the Slavic World and the Eleventh 
Century (New Rochelle 1992), 175-82. 

44 See e.g. Symeoon Neos Theologos. Hymnen, ed. A. Kambylis (Berlin/New York 
1976), hymns 20, 21, 24, 58. 

45 J. Hussey, Ascetics and Humanists in Eleventh-century Byzantium (London 
1960). 

46 See Lemerle, Cinq études, 195-248. 

47 Kazhdan and Wharton Epstein, Change, 130-1. 
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New intellectual preoccupations carne to the foreground in the 
eleventh century. Law was one of them. Psellos and his friend Ioannes 
Xiphilinos probably based a considerable part of their intellectual 
reputation on their legal knowledge. Philosophy is another domain 
that is frequently mentioned as regaining vigour in this time, under 
the impulse of Psellos. 48 Psellos in any case identified himself as a 
philosopher, and took pride in the fact that he blended philosophy 
with what he called ‘rhetoric’. Rhetoric flourished: panegyric speeches 
for emperors, funeral orations, letters of all sorts, and a plethora of 
occasional texts that are harder to pin down to a sepárate genre. 
Teaching played an enormous (and underestimated) role in the 
oeuvre of especially Psellos: apart from summaries in various fields 
of knowledge, many of his texts deal with the practical circumstances 
of teaching. Evidently, the rhetoric texts produced by this elite are 
without exception written in a learned, highbrow, and sometimes 
deliberately obscure Greek. 

The intellectual field, if we may so cali it, had no clear-cut structure. 
Struggles and polemics were the order of the day. Personal relation- 
ships, especially with the emperor, were also in this domain the 
decisive factor. The positions occupied by intellectuals were lucrative 
but insecure. Favours were temporary and imperial benevolence 
could shift quickly. This could happen when a new emperor from 
the outside seized the throne, such as Isaakios Komnenos in 1057; but 
even under the same emperor a fall from favour was always immi- 
nent. This fate befell Psellos and Mauropous towards the end of 
Monomachos’ reign, when they and some of their friends were forced 
to leave the capital under circumstances that are not entirely clear. 

That the mid eleventh century was a fruitful time for cultural and 
intellectual life lies beyond doubt, but the exact background and 
purpose are difficult to gauge. This is not so much due to a dearth 
of sources, but rather to the difficulty of interpreting them. 
A particular problem in this respect is the fact that one person 
dominates cultural life in this period: Michael Psellos. By the sheer 
quantity of his works alone he towers above the rest of his contem- 
poraries. In his function of cónsul of philosophers, and later as imperial 
preceptor (of the future emperor Michael VII), he seems to have 


48 J. Duffy, ‘Hellenic Philosophy in Byzantium and the Lonely Mission of Michael 
Psellos’, in: K. Ierodiakonou, Byzantine Philosophy and its Ancient Sources (Oxford 
2002), 139-56. 
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had a firm control over the intellectual ñeld. It is notoriously difficult to 
sift a reliable voice from the myriad representations he gives of himself 
and of his opinions. He himself says: ‘I do not know who I am, whether 
a philosopher, or perhaps another animal even more complex than 
Typhon.’ 49 Notions such as philosophy and rhetoric are ambivalent, 
and it is hazardous to assess his stance towards Antiquity and Christian 
theology, both of which play a great role in the contení and language of 
his works. 50 Consequently, there is considerable dissent among 
scholars over the question of how to interpret the figure of Psellos. 
Are his philosophical pursuits to be considered as the germs of an 
upcoming humanism, 51 or as rational philosophical inquiries enjoying 
a short-lived atmosphere of free intellectual thought, only to be curbed 
by the advent of the Komnenoi, 52 or even as subversive neo-pagan 
thinking? 53 Or should we rather view his ‘philosophy’ as a means for 
self-representation, used merely as an aggrandizing title that loosely 
refers to his derivative scientific texts? 54 

Henee, there remain many questions attached to general develop- 
ments and tendencies in the eleventh century. Is the intellectual and 
civil orientation of the emperors of the mid eleventh century to blame 
for the military disasters against the Seldjuks in the later decades? 55 


49 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 174 (p. 442,1. 21-3). 

50 For an OverView of older answers to this question, most of them quite sceptical 
about the truly philosophic nature of Psellos’ work, see J. Ljubarskij, Licnost’ i 
tvorcestvo (Moscou 1978), gr. trans. H Trpooo)TTLKÓTr¡Ta ko.l to épyo tov Miyar¡\ 
'PeÁÁov (Athens 2004), 12-40. For a recent OverView of Psellos’ life and importance, 
see Papaioannou, Rhetoric and Authorship. 

51 On Psellos’ ‘humanism’ see, for example, the extensive introduction to 
U. Criscuolo (ed.), Michele Psello: Epístola a Giovanni Xifilino (Naples 1990). 

52 L. Clucas, The Trial of John Italos and the Crisis of Intellectual Valúes in 
Byzantium (Munich 1981); see also the heading ‘Verhinderte Freidenkerei’ for Psellos 
and Mauropous in J. Rosenqvist, Die byzantinische Literatur: vom 6. Jahrhundert bis 
zum Fall Konstantinopels 1453 (Berlín 2007), 98. 

53 See the provocative view of Kaldellis on Psellos, in A. Kaldellis, The Argument of 
Psellos’ Chronographia (Leiden/Boston/Cologne 1999) and A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in 
Byzantium. The Transformations ofGreek Identity and the Reception of the Classical 
Tradition (Cambridge/New York 2007). 

54 J. Gouillard, ‘La religión des philosophes’, TM 6 (1976), 305-24. 

55 See, for example, two rather divergent opinions brought together in one sym- 
posium: S. Vryonis, ‘The Eleventh Century: Was there a Crisis in the Empire?’, in: H 
avTOKparopía oe Kpíor¡ (;) To Bv fivno tov 11 o rud.iv o. (1025-1081) (Athens 2003), 
17-43, for a negative view on imperial policy, and J. Haldon, ‘Approaches to an 
Alternative Military History of the Period ca. 1025-1071’, in the same volume, 45-74, 
who sees instead an internal reorganization of the military. 
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Was Monomachos a weak and indulgent emperor, squandering the 
resources of the empire, or was he a vigorous reformer of State and 
institutions, and a patrón of cultural life? 56 Are Monomachos’ edu- 
cational reforms a step in the direction of a potentially enlightened 
university, 57 or were they aimed at a tighter centralizing control of 
bureaucrats? And does the eventual ascent to power of the Komnenoi 
signify an important break with eleventh-century developments, or 
are their reforms a continuation of existing trends? 58 In short, in 
important matters the eleventh century remains a period that is ‘hard 
to interpret’. 59 We can only discern certain developments running 
counter to each other, without understanding precisely how they 
clashed, or how far-reaching their impact was. 


1.3. POETIC TEXTS IN BYZANTIUM, 1025-1081 

As has just been demonstrated, the period from 1025 to 1081 forms a 
historical and cultural unity, with borders defined by the ending and 
beginning of periods of tight imperial control. These chronological 
limits moreover correspond more or less neatly with the first datable 
poems of Christophoros on the one hand and the last datable poems 
of Psellos on the other hand. 

The effect of these chronological boundaries is that some 
notable poets fall outside the scope of this study, although they will 
occasionally turn up to provide a background. This is the case with 
some poets flourishing during the reign of Basileios II: Symeon the 
New Theologian, Nikephoros Ouranos, Symeon the Metaphrast, 
Ioannes Geometres, and the shady figures of Ioannes of Melitene 


56 The first view is the traditional one, while the reforming measures of Mono- 
machos have been stressed by Angold, Byzantine Empire, 56-70, and his cultural 
interests by Chondridou, Ku>voto.vtÍvos Movoy-ágos- 

57 R. Browning, ‘Enlightenment and Repression in Byzantium in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries’, Past and Present 69 (1975), 3-23. 

58 Kazhdan and Epstein, Change, tends to favour the latter hypothesis, while for 
instance Browning, ‘Enlightenment and Repression, sees rather an important break in 
1081. 

59 M. Mullett, ‘Originality in the Byzantine Letter: The Case of Exile’, in: 
A. R. Littlewood (ed.), Originality in Byzantine Literature Art and Music (Oxford 
1995), 39-58, esp. 50. 
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and the Anonymous Patrician. 60 At the other end of the century, 
the reign of Alexios I Komnenos witnessed a new generation of poets 
such as Theophylaktos of Ochrid, Philippos Monotropos, Nikolaos of 
Kerkyra, Manuel Straboromanos, and perhaps Alexios himself. We will 
be concerned with the generation between: men (indeed, all men) who 
carne of age under Romanos III Argyros (1028-34) or his immediate 
successors, attained the summit of their careers under Konstantinos IX 
Monomachos (1043-55), and in one way or another remained active in 
the subsequent decades. Niketas of Herakleia, already writing poems in 
the 1070s, can be situated at the transition from our generation of poets 
to the next one. 

Although the writing and reading of versified texts in general will 
be the object of research, the focus will mainly be on the secular 
learned poetry written by a select group of people based in Constan- 
tinople. As a result, vernacular poetry and hymnographic poetry 
largely fall outside the scope of this book. For vernacular poetry, 
this can be easily justified: it has left only minimal traces in written 
texts firmly datable to the eleventh century. We can assume, of 
course, that vernacular poetry was being composed, and that it 
circulated orally. But it is only in the twelfth century that the first 
substantial written remains come to the surface, so a study of this type 
of text would necessarily involve a wider chronological perspective. 

Hymnographic poetry was composed in the eleventh century by 
Christophoros and Mauropous, and, it should not be forgotten, by 
poets living in monastic communities in Southern Italy. 61 However, 
hymnographic poetry would require a sepárate study to deal with 
questions of function, circulation, and the like, which are, I believe, 
quite different from those of secular poetry. 

It would be a mistake, however, to give the impression that ver¬ 
nacular and liturgical poetry are worlds apart from learned secular 
poetry. On the contrary, there was permeation between these cat- 
egories of poetry (categories which were created post factum in any 
case): 62 the fact alone that some poets were active in several of these 
categories is indicative of this. 


60 About these poets, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry. On the poetry of Sy- 
meon, see A. Markopoulos (ed.), Teoaepa Keífxeva yia tt/v Troírjor) tov Uvpiecov tov 
Neov © eoXóyov (Athens 2008), 1-36. 

61 See the overview in H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im Byzanti- 
nischen Reich (Munich 1959), 607-9. 

62 M. Hinterberger, ‘Ar¡p,a)8r) s ko.l Aoyia Xoyoreyyía- Sia^co/nan/ces - ypapLp.es /caí 
owSeTiKoí KpLKOL , in: Agapitos and Odorico (eds), Pour une nouvelle histoire , 153-65. 
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Even if we narrow down our corpus of texts thus, it remains a 
heterogeneous amalgam with ill-defined borders. As said, it is con¬ 
siderable in quantity, but it is still dwarfed by twelfth-century poetic 
production. 63 Although dactylic hexameters, elegiac distichs, and 
anacreontics are still used, as in previous centuries, the dodecasyllable 
is the dominant metre. This typically Byzantine metre combines the 
traditional prosodic pattern of the iambic trimeter with new rhythmic 
patterns, based on expiratory stress. Each dodecasyllable counts 
twelve syllables, has a stress on the penultimate syllable, and has a 
caesura after either the fifth or the seventh syllable. 64 At the same 
time, almost each dodecasyllable from our period can be scanned as a 
iambic trimeter, if one is not too precise about the quantity of the 
dichrona (alpha, iota, upsilon). The politikos stichos is also used 
extensively; this more recent metre was exclusively based on rhythm 
and not on prosody, and was later to develop into the most favoured 
metre of Greek popular poetry. 65 

Three ñames immediately come to mind: those of Christophoros 
Mitylenaios, Ioannes Mauropous, and Michael Psellos. They tower 
above their contemporary colleagues in terms of the quantity of 
manuscripts in which their poems are preserved, the number of 
poems still extant, and their reputation (in Byzantine times as well 
as now). 

Christophoros Mitylenaios’ poems are probably the oldest of these 
three. Almost all our knowledge about this poet derives from 
the poems themselves or from the lemmata that accompany the 
poems in the manuscripts. The historical events or persons men- 
tioned in his poems can all be situated in the period from 1034 to 
around 1045. 66 The longest of the lemmata reads: ‘Various verses of 
Christophoros Mitylenaios ,patrikios and anthypatos, becoming krites 


63 E. Jeffreys, ‘Why Produce Verse in Twelfth-century Constantinople?’, in: 
P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger, and P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux remede ...» Poésie et 
poétique á Byzance. Actes du IVe colloque international philologique, París, 23-24-25 
février 2006 (Paris 2009), 219-28, here 222-3. 

64 The most important work on the dodecasyllable remains P. Maas, ‘Der byzanti- 
nische Zwólfsilber’, BZ 12 (1903), 278-323. 

65 Among the many works on the politikos stichos, most useful for our purpose 
were M. Jeffreys, ‘The Nature and Origin of the Political Verse’, DOP 28 (1974), 
141-95 and M. Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm. An Essay on the Political Verse 
and Other Byzantine Metres (Vienna 1999). 

66 For a complete OverView, see E. Follieri, ‘Le poesie di Cristoforo Mitileneo come 
fonte storica’, Zbornik radova Vizantoloskog instituía 8 (1964), 133-48. 
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of Paphlagonia and Armeniaka.’ 67 There is also a seal that probably 
belonged to him, 68 and which, as far as I can see, has gone unnoticed in 
studies on Christophoros. It mentions the functions of protospatharios, 
judge of the velum, and krites of Paphlagonia. Moreover, Christophoros 
has left something as a sphragis at the end of poem 114. Here, he 
mentions his function of imperial secretary (ímoy paceos), and the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople in which he lived, Protasiou 
(see also poem 36.12). 

The collection of 145 poems of Christophoros was given the title 
origen 8 l átj>opoL in the manuscripts. It is preserved as a whole in the 
Grottaferrata manuscript Crypt. Z.a.XXIX (thirteenth century), but 
the mice that Christophoros prophetically foresaw devouring 
his books in poem 103 have gnawed at the manuscript and thus 
considerably damaged his textual legacy. 69 In the other manuscripts 
that preserve poems of Christophoros, the poems mostly appear 
in the same order as in the Cryptensis, which indicates that 
there once existed an authoritative collection (prepared by the poet 
himself?). 70 

The editio princeps of Christophoros’ ‘Various verses’ by Antonio 
Rocchi was swiftly superseded by the edition of Eduard Kurtz, who 
not only provided very acceptable conjectures for partially damaged 
verses in the Cryptensis but also meticulously identified Christo¬ 
phoros’ poems in other manuscripts. These manuscripts supplem- 
ented 552 verses of the 1612 verses that are illegible in the 
Cryptensis. Since then, it has been possible to make a small number 


67 See E. Kurtz, Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios (Leipzig 1903), 1: 
Srígoi ñoitfiopoL X pirjTOrfiópov irarpixiov avOvirárov, yeyovóros xpirov rr¡s 
11 axfXayo el as xal tcov Hpp.cvíaxdn', tov M iTvÁrjvaíov. The lemma is already present 
in the Cryptensis, and is supplemented by other manuscripts. The orthography of 
Christophoros’ súmame varíes, but in contemporary sources (e.g. his seal), the ñame 
is rendered with iota first and upsilon thereafter. 

68 J.-C. Cheynet, C. Morisson, and W. Seibt, Sceaux hyzantins de la collection Henri 
Seyrig (París 1991), p.137, nr. 193. See also A.-K. Wassiliou and W. Seibt, Die 
byzantinischen Bleisiegel in Ósterreich, 2. Teil: Zentral- und Provinzialverwaltung 
(Vienna 2004), 200, who distinguish our poet from another Christophoros Mityle¬ 
naios who has left sigillographic traces. 

69 Dating of the Grottaferrata manuscript: fifteenth century according to Kurtz, 
Die Gedichte, ii, but thirteenth century in P. Canart, ‘Le livre grec en Italie méridionale 
sous les régnes normand et souabe: aspeets matériels et sociaux’, Scrittura e civiltá, 2 
(1978), 103-62. This dating is also accepted by M. De Groote, Christophori Mitylenaii 
Versuum variorum collectio Cryptensis (Turnhout 2012), xxvii. 

70 See Kurtz, Die Gedichte, x-xvi. 
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of corrections and additions, 71 which are now incorporated in the 
new edition by Marc De Groóte. 72 Christophoros’ poems, as their title 
indicates, are a hotchpotch of genres, reflecting various occasions. 
Religious epigrams, funeral poems (especially for family members), 
descriptions of events in Constantinople, many satirical and polem- 
ical pieces and mocking epigrams, riddles and other sophistic Spieler- 
eien, encomia on nature phenomena, etc. are all present. Christophoros 
Mitylenaios’ poetry gives us a diverse picture of eleventh-century 
Constantinople: its horse races, festivals, monuments, streets, churches. 
His poems, often witty and playful, deride contemporaries who are 
credulous, vain, hypocritical, or otherwise subject to human flaws. 

Christophoros may also be the author of the long poem Els tov 
MavíáKr/v nepl tov ¡xovÁtov , transmitted before poem 65 in two 
manuscripts, 73 but the poem is not present in the Grottaferrata manu- 
script. Even if Christophoros is not the author, 74 the poem, describing 
Georgios Maniakes’ rebellion in 1043, must surely date from the elev- 
enth century. It is at any rate the longest hexametric poem of the period. 

Apart from his ariyot 8tá<f>opoi, Christophoros also composed four 
calendars in four different metres (stichera, cánones, iambic disticha 
(dodecasyllables), and dactylic hexameters). These calendars, which 
honour day by day all the saints of the year, are transmitted in many 
more manuscripts than his cm'xoi Siáfiopot, and were even translated 
into Slavonic languages. 75 The iambic disticha were included in 
the Menaea of the orthodox liturgy, which secured them a lasting 
popularity. 76 


71 See C. Crimi, ‘Recuperi Cristoforei’, Bollettino della badia greca di grottaferrata 
39 (1985), 231-42. 

72 M. De Groote, Christophori Mitylenaii Versuum variorum collectio Cryptensis 
(Turnhout 2012). 

73 S. Lambros (ed.), 'IoTopiKa /aeAerijfiara (Athens 1884), 162-5 and now 
M. Broggini, ‘II carme Els tov Maviáx-qv -rrepl tov p-ovÁtov attribuito al Cristoforo 
Mitileneo’, Porphyra 15 (2011), 14-34. 

74 Kurtz, Die Gedichte, xvii-xviii, does not believe so; Broggini, ‘II carme’, 34, also 
has doubts, but does not exelude Christophorean authorship. 

75 E. Follieri, I calendan in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo (Brussels 
1980), I, 251-2. 

76 The calendars in stichera en cánones are edited in Follieri, I calendari. The 
calendars in iambs and hexameters are edited in S. Eustratiades, AyioXóyiov rrjs 
’OpdoSótjov EkkXt)oIo.s (Athens 1995), as far as they occur in the Menaea, and also 
partly in Follieri, I calendari, vol. II. Some additional disticha in E. Follieri, ‘II 
calendario giambico di Cristoforo di Mitilene secondo i mss. Palat. gr. 383 e Paris. 
gr. 3041’, Analecta Bollandiana 77 (1959), 245-304. 
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Ioannes Mauropous is, after Psellos, perhaps the best known au- 
thor of the eleventh century. His literary legacy is for ever determined 
by Vat. gr. 676, a manuscript of his collected works, compiled and 
arranged by himself. 77 The poetic section of the Vaticanus contains 
99 pieces. At the beginning of the manuscript we also find some book 
epigrams or prefaces, 78 and, at the end, an epigram by his secretary 
Hesaias. 79 The 99 poems are also preserved in some later copies, 
clearly dependent on the Vaticanus. 80 His poetry has been edited on 
the basis of the key manuscript by Johannes Bollig and Paul de 
Lagarde. 81 His thoughtfully arranged collection revolves around the 
theme of the relationship between word and life. It also testiñes to the 
blissful life at the court of Konstantinos Monomachos and it provides 
a lively poetic counterpart to many works of art. 

Mauropous was one of the most important intellectuals of his time. 
He was a teacher and friend of Psellos, who dedicated to him not only 
numerous letters, but also a glowing encomium. 82 He functioned 
under Konstantinos Monomachos as a court orator, writing orations 
for important occasions, and authoring the Neara, the foundation 
document of Monomachos’ law school attached to the monastery of 
St George in Mangana. Around 1049-50, he was removed from court 
by being promoted to the metropolitan see of faraway Euchaita. 83 In 


77 See below, pp. 129-33. 

78 P. de Lagarde (ed.), Iohannis Euchaitorum Metropolitae quae in Códice Vaticano 
Graeco 676 supersunt (Gottingen 1882), v-vi. These poems are surely from the pen of 
Mauropous and not a sepárate person, Ioannes Diakonos, postulated in A. Kominis, 
7o ftv^avTi-vov lepov cTí¿ypa¡ijia. k al oi ctt ivpajijiaronoioí (Athens 1966), 148. 

79 Lagarde, Iohannis Euchaitorum quae ... supersunt, iv-v. 

80 A. Karpozilos, Zuji¡-io'\r¡ ott] ¡icXírp tov fiíov kgu tov épyov tov Icoávvy 
Mavpóirohos (Ioannina 1982), 61-6, superseding R. Anastasi, ‘II Canzoniere di Gio- 
vanni di Euchaita’, SicGymn 22 (1969), 109-44. 

81 P. de Lagarde (ed.), Iohannis Euchaitorum Metropolitae quae in Códice Vaticano 
Graeco 676 supersunt (Gottingen 1882). Some minor corrections in G. Pitsinelis, 
dlpoTeivóiievai tPiopdcooas eis cmypáfijio-Ta Ioiáwov tov MavpÓTrohos , EttcttjpÍs 
Eraipcías Bvt,avriv(í)v EnovScüii 50 (1999-2000), 270. 

82 Psellos, Or. pan. 17. 

83 For Mauropous’ biography, I rely chiefly on Karpozilos, EviifioM), 23-50, which 
clearly superseded earlier studies. A slightly more succinct treatment is to be found in 
A. Karpozilos, The Letters of Ioannes Mauropous Metropolitan of Euchaita (Thessa- 
loniki 1990), 9-27. I will not follow here the suggestions advanced in A. Kazhdan, 
‘Some Problems in the Biography of John Mauropous’, JOB 43 (1993), 87-111, who 
proposes that Mauropous was appointed to Euchaita much later, under Konstantinos 
X. Doukas. First, the argument is based on a misunderstanding of the generic elements 
of poems 85-8; second, there is the unmistakable evidence of poem 57, written in 
Euchaita for Konstantinos Monomachos (Mauropous cannot have had an attachment 
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advanced age, probably in the 1070s, he returned to Constantinople, 
to the monastery of John the Baptist tes Petras, where he continued to 
be active as an author. 84 

Since Mauropous’ collection is, by his own account in poem 1, a 
selection from a greater corpus of poems, we can assume that Maur¬ 
opous is the author of other poems not transmitted by Vat. gr. 676. 
There is a didactic poem about etymology surviving in two later 
manuscripts, both of which attribute it to Mauropous. 85 There are 
also some dodecasyllables transmitted in the akolouthia for the Three 
Hierarchs (whose feast Mauropous is said to have initiated). 86 Many 
notices in manuscripts ascribe this whole akolouthia to Mauropous, 
so it is reasonable to assume that the verses are indeed from Maur¬ 
opous’ hand. 

Mauropous’ poetic oeuvre comprises epigrams on religious works 
of art, epigrams for books, polemical poems, encomia on the imperial 
family, and funeral poems on emperors and high-ranking officials. 
His els iavróv poems, introspective poems in imitation of Gregory 
of Nazianzos, are quite unique for this period. Mauropous also 
composed a considerable number of hymnographic cánones, of 
which some are still unedited. 87 

The third important poet of the eleventh century is Michael Psel- 
los. His works are of a dazzling quantity and diversity. The most 
famous now is his Chronographia, a largely autobiographical history 
of the eleventh century. He also wrote many occasional orations, 
hundreds of letters, and many short works in almost every field of 
knowledge: theology, rhetoric, physics, metaphysics, astrology, occult 


to this fairly obscure Pontic city befare being appointed there). For other arguments, 
see A. Karpozilos, ‘The Biography of Ioannes Mauropous Again’, 'EW^víkí 44 (1994), 
51-60. 

84 See the lemmata in the manuscript Vindob. theol. gr. 78, f. 8; cf. also Karpozilos, 
ZviifioXr¡, 28 n. 38. See also X. Lequeux, ‘Jean Mauropous, Jean Mauropodés et le cuite 
de Saint Baras au monastére du Prodrome de Pétra á Constantinople’, Analecta 
Bollandiana 120 (2002), 101-9. 

85 The entire poem, counting 476 dodecasyllables, is edited in R. Reitzenstein, 
M. Terentius Varro und Johannes Mauropus von Euchaita. Einer Studie zur Geschichte 
der Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig 1901). 

86 Edited in S. G. Mercati, ‘Presunti giambi di Demetrio Triclinio sulla festa dei tre 
gerarchi Basilio, Gregorio Nazianzeno e Giovanni Crisostomo’, in: Collectanea By- 
zantina (Bari 1970), I, 529-37, text: 534-5. 

87 An overview in F. D’Aiuto, Tre canoni di Giovanni Mauropode in onore di santi 
militari (Rome 1994), 22-4. 
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Sciences, and many more. In contrast to Mauropous and Christo- 
phoros, no comprehensive collection of Michael Psellos’ poetry was 
ever made in the Byzantine period. The full extent of his poetic Corpus 
is therefore yet more unclear. Many manuscripts tend to ascribe 
poems to him that are surely not his. Westerink’s edition (which 
also provides each poem with a Latin title) lists 37 genuine and 55 
pseudo-Pselliana. 88 In his poetry, we see some of the múltiple roles 
that Psellos played in contemporary society: the role of teacher, 
most importantly, but also those of the courtier and the contested 
intellectual. The bulk of his poems is made up of didactic poems, 
of which nine are lengthy poems on diverse subjects such as 
biblical exegesis, grammar, rhetoric, law, medicine, theology, and 
ecclesiastical history. A very remarkable feature is that these large 
didactic poems are all, except the poem on medicine, written in 
politikoi stichoi and dedicated to emperors. Psellos also wrote a 
long funeral poem on Maria Skleraina, the mistress of Konstanti- 
nos Monomachos, some court poetry for Isaakios Komnenos, 
two notable satirical poems, some hymnographic poetry, and 
(perhaps) some epigrams. 

Even for some of the poems that Westerink listed as genuine, false 
ascriptions cannot be ruled out: poems 14 De metro iambico, 15 De 
regimine, 20 In Comneni sepulcrum, 31 In sanctum Georgium, 32 In 
Photium are all transmitted in late and/or untrustworthy manu¬ 
scripts. Whoever the author may have been, poem 20 refers to an 
eleventh-century event, and poem 31 is likely to be a celebration of 
the church of St George in Mangana, founded by Konstantinos 
Monomachos. Also in the case of poem 30, the grounds for attribut- 
ing it to Psellos are highly questionable: two of the four manuscripts 
in fact seem to connect it instead with Christophoros. 

The pseudo-Pselliana are a very heterogeneous group of poems. 
Poems 53 to 61 are didactic poems, for various reasons not to be 
attributed to Psellos. They seem all inspired by Psellos’ versifying 
method, sometimes also reusing some of his verses. This could point 


88 L. G. Westerink (ed.), Michael Psellus. Poemata (Stuttgart/Leipzig 1992). For 
some criticisms on this edition, see M. D. Spadaro, ‘Note filologiche a poesie del secolo 
XT, in: U. Criscuolo and R. Maisano (eds), La poesía bizantina. Atti della terza 
Giornata di studi bizantini sotto il patrocinio della Associazione Italiana di Studi 
Bizantini (Macerata, 11-12 tnaggio 1993) (Naples 1995), 209-34. 
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to a later date for these poems, but it would require more research to 
date, identify, and contextualize the pseudo-Pselliana. 89 

Apart from these three prominent poetic figures, there are some 
‘minor’ poets tucked away in oíd editions, who have for that reason 
been suffering from neglect. One poet especially active in didactic 
poetry is Niketas of Herakleia, metropolitan of Serrai. This Niketas 
was also a prolific author in the theological field; his commentaries on 
Gregory of Nazianzos were widely copied. Some of his poems have 
been dated to the 1070s, most of them somewhat later; so he can be 
situated in the generation after Psellos. His poems have not yet been 
edited in full, and the existing editions are often outdated and/or hard 
to access. 90 Most of them are didactic poems, connected to the 
teaching of a grammatikos. Some of his poems are written, curiously 
enough, in hymnographic metres. 

A less prominent, but no less interesting, poet is Michael Gram¬ 
matikos, who has left us seven poems. 91 Mercati identified Michael 
Grammatikos with another poet, a certain Michael the Hieromonk, 
but Lauxtermann has shown that these are sepárate persons. 92 The 
poems of Michael Grammatikos can, on good grounds but not 
conclusively, be dated to the eleventh century. 93 Even Michael’s 
small oeuvre displays a great variety of subjects. He wrote a long 
funeral poem and a satire on a wanton bishop; his other poems have 
mostly religious subjects, and there are also shorter epigrams. 

Another poetry collection from the eleventh century, apparently by 
a single poet, was edited more than a century ago by Giuseppe Sola, 94 


89 See W. Hórandner and A. Paul, ‘Zu Ps.-Psellos, Gedichte 67 (Ad monachum 
superbum) und 68 (Ad eundem)’. Medioevo greco 11 (2011), 107-38. 

90 Exhaustive overviews of Niketas’ works and manuscripts are to be found in: 
B. Roosen, ‘The Works of Nicetas Heracleensis ¿ tov Eeppwv, Byz 69 (1999), 119-44, 
and J. Schneider, ‘La poésie didactique á Byzance: Nicétas d’Héraclée’, Bulletin de 
VAssociation Guillaume Budé 58 (1999), 388-423. See also T. Antonopoulou, ‘The 
Orthographical Kanons of Nicetas of Heraclea’, JOB 53 (2003), 171-85. 

91 Transmitted in Vat. Pal. gr. 367 (s. XIV). Edited in: S. G. Mercati, ‘Intorno a 
MLgar¡\ VpajiiiariKos 6 Cepop-óvagos’, in: Collectanea Byzantina , I, 114-20; and 
S. G. Mercati, ‘Ancora intorno a MiycojA rpappaTims ó 'Upopovagos, in: Collectanea 
Byzantina, 1,121-35, and entirely in S. Lambros, ‘E-mypáppaTa avigora Migai )A tov 
rpappariKov, NE 14 (1917), 3-13. 

92 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 318-19. 

93 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 319, and F. Lauritzen, ‘Michael the Grammar- 
ian’s Irony about Hypsilon. A Step towards Reconstructing Byzantine Pronunciation’, 
BSl 67 (2009), 161-8. 

94 G. Sola, ‘Giambografi sconosciuti dell’XI secolo’, Roma e oriente 11 (1916), 
18-27 and 149-53. 
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and brought back to the attention of scholarship by Marc Lauxter- 
mann. 95 The poems of this poet, henceforth called the Anonymous of 
Sola (Anón. Sola), are transmitted in an eleventh-century manuscript 
(Vat. gr. 753). Most of his poems can be dated to the period 1028-41, 
while one can be dated to around 990. 96 Anón. Sola wrote epigrams 
on objects commissioned by the imperial family. One poem is the 
story of an enchanting boat trip in the company of poetry lovers, and 
there is also a series of seven small polemical poems. 

Scattered over several manuscripts, we find many more anonymous 
poetic pieces datable to the mid eleventh centuiy. Marc. gr. 524 (thir- 
teenth century) contains a highly interesting miscellaneous collection of 
poetic pieces. The beginning of the manuscript contains a dozen poems, 
otherwise unknown, connected to the period of Konstantinos Mono- 
machos: he or Keroularios are named in poems 2, 3, 5, 8,10, and ll. 97 

Another series of eleventh-century poems can be found in Athen. 
1040 (fourteenth century). A poetic section at the end of the manu¬ 
script starts with an anonymous poem on the church of Saint George 
in Mangana built by Monomachos, who is expressly named. 98 Then 
follows Mauropous 47 and a poem addressed to Konstantinos Mono- 
machos, in which an aged literate man asks for consideration for his 
deplorable financial State. 99 Both anonymous poems were ascribed to 
Mauropous by Karpozilos; in the case of the latter poem, there is 
sufficient contradictory biographical evidence to reject this. 100 In any 
case, both poems can safely be dated to Monomachos’ reign. Finally, 


95 M. Lauxtermann, ‘Byzantine Poetry and the Paradox of Basil II’s Reign’, in: 
P. Magdalino (ed.), Byzantium in the Year 1000 (Leiden/Boston/Cologne 2003), 
199-216. 

96 Lauxtermann, ‘Paradox’, 199. 

97 An overview of incipits in S. Lambros, “O MapKiavós k<í>8i£ 524’, NE 8 (1911), 
3-59; 123-92; edition of nrs. 1 and 7, and remarks on chronology, in W. Hórandner, 
‘Epigrams on Icons and Sacred Objects. The Collection of Cod. Marc. gr. 524 once 
again’, in: M. Salvadore (ed.), La poesía tardoantica e medievale. Atti del I Convegno 
Internazionale di Studi, Macerata, 4-5 maggio 1998 (Alessandria 2001), 117-24. 
Foteini Spingou is preparing an edition of these poems. 

98 Edited in I. Sakkelion and A. I. Sakkelion, KaráÁoyos twv geLpoypác/iajv Tr¡s 
’EOviKijs Bifi\io9r¡Kr¡s rr¡s 'EWábos (Athens 1892), 184-5. 

99 Edited in Karpozilos, 2’t> l u.(3oAij, 72-3. 

100 P. Gautier, Review of Karpozilos, HVyi/loAij, in: REB 38 (1980), 310 and 
R. Anastasi, Review of Karpozilos, ü’iyr/SoA'ij, in: BZ 75 (1982), 354-6, both point to 
the age and social status of the poet, incompatible with what we know of Mauropous’ 
biography; see also the doubts expressed in Kazhdan, ‘Problems, II’, 364. See however 
C. De Stefani, ‘A Few Thoughts on the Influence of Classical and Byzantine Poetry on 
the Profane Poems of Ioannes Mauropous’, in: F. Bernard and K. Demoen (eds), 
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the manuscript contains a poem by a certain Basileios Kekaumenos 
on the death of Anastasios Lizix, 101 a historical person known to us as 
a friend of Psellos. 102 

The circle of persons dedicated to the memory of Symeon the New 
Theologian also composed poetry in his honour. There are four 
poems on Symeon that seem to go back to the time when Niketas 
prepared an edition of his hymns. All authors of these poems are 
named: Hierotheos of the monastery Horaia Pege; Alexios, megas 
didaskalos; Niketas Theophiles ‘of the Great Church’ (Hagia Sophia); 
and Basileios, protasekretis of the Evergetis monastery. 103 In the same 
milieu, Alexios the deacon wrote a poem on the work ‘on the Celestial 
Hierarchy’ of Niketas Stethatos, inc. Evvá8t qía twv KerfoaXaíoov 
A óyov. 104 We also have one poem on the Theotokos by a certain 
Ioannes Kossiphes, metropolitan of Thebes. 105 

Some poems are preserved because they are attached to other 
works of more famous poets. In the case of Psellos, there is the 
four-line invective poem of Sabba'ites (or of a certain monk Iakobos) 
that provoked in response Psellos’ poems 21 and/or 22. 106 Similarly, 
we have an epigram as an annex to a work of Psellos in defence of a 
grammatikos . 107 

Many poems of lesser-known poets might have been written in the 
eleventh century but cannot be dated precisely. Such is the case of a 
series of poems in Vdf. gr. 1587, edited by Giuseppe Schiró. 108 These 


Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/Burlington 2012), 
155-79, here 158-9. 

101 Edited in S. G. Mercati, ‘Versi di Basilio Cecaumeno in morte di Anastasio 
Lizix’, in: Collectanea Byzantina, I, 321-42, text: 336-42. 

102 P. Gautier, ‘Monodies inédites de Michel Psellos’, REB 36 (1978), 82-151, here 
89-90, for the identification of the Lizix of this poem with the Lizix of Psellos. Gautier 
also suggests that the poet Basileios Kekaumenos could be the same as Basileios 
Protoasekretis, ktetor of Evergetis, despite the objections in G. Weiss, Ostromische 
Beamte im Spiegel der Schriften des Michael Psellos (Munich 1973), 255. 

103 A. Kambyles (ed.), Symeoon Neos Theologos. Hymnen (Berlin/New York 1976), 
26-7 (edition; poems nrs. II to V), and pp. ccclviii-ccclxvii (manuscripts and com- 
mentary); for these poets, see also Kominis, Bvlavrívov Upov iiríypappa, 144-6. 

104 Symeon Neos Theologos, Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et pratiques, ed. 
J. Darrouzés, SC 51bis (París 1996), 298. 

105 For this poet, see Kominis, Bvlavrivov Upov é-rríypap.p.a, 146-7. 

106 Westerink, Poemata, pp. 259, 270. For the authorship question, see below, 
pp. 280-4. 

107 Edited in: Psellos, Or. min., p. 65 (after or. 17). 

108 G. Schiró, ‘La schedografia a bisanzio nei sec. XI-XII e la scuola dei SS. XL 
Martiri’, Bolletino della badla greca di Grottaferrata 3 (1949), 11-29. 
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poems can only loosely be dated to the eleventh or twelfth century. 
The poems are related to the school of the Forty Martyrs, and appear 
to have been written by a teacher of that school. 

There are some poems that repeatedly turn up in the vicinity of 
eleventh-century poetic material but do not contain any indications 
allowing them to be dated or otherwise precisely identified. Notably, 
there is a series of recently edited poems in Hauniensis 1899 (thir- 
teenth century) that are to be found together with eleventh-century 
poetry (Christophorea, Mauropodea, and pseudo-Pselliana). 109 
A poem on the apostles, ascribed to Mauropous but in the compan- 
ionship of several Christophorea in Vindob. theol. gr. 103, ascribed to 
Psellos in París, gr. 1782 and to other authors in other manuscripts, 
may perhaps simply be an anonymous inscription. 110 Some cycles of 
epigrams are equally difficult to date. Each epigram in these cycles has 
as its subject a religious feast or a biblical scene. In some manuscripts 
from around 1100 such a cycle can be found, 111 and Marc. gr. 524 
contains a similar cycle. 112 

A considerable part of extant eleventh-century production of poet¬ 
ry is closely connected to the production of manuscripts. Many 
eleventh-century manuscripts contain so-called ‘book epigrams’, 
poems added to the manuscript by the scribe, patrón, or reader, 
with various purposes. We discuss this genre later in this study. It is 
often hard to establish when and by whom book epigrams were 
composed. Book epigrams in eleventh-century manuscripts often 
reuse older verses and (parts of) poems. Some book epigrams are 
fixed formulae that occur in literally hundreds of manuscripts during 
the entire Byzantine era. Only a few poems seem to have been 
composed by contemporary authors. Such is the case for the epigrams 
of Markos the monk in the psalter Bodl. Clarke 15, although Markos 


109 J. Christensen, ‘Inedita from the MS. Hauniensis 1899’, Bv^avr ira ¿U|U/aei/cTa 
21 (2011), 339-49. 

110 Inc. Uravpos n¿Tpov Kvp./3aÁov. Edited as pseudo-Psellos 90 in Westerink, 
Poemata ; attributed to Christophoros in L. Sternbach, ‘Appendix Christophorea’, 
Eos 6 (1900), 53-74, Itere 68, and to Mauropous in PG 120, col. 1196. 

111 W. Horandner, ‘Ein Zyklus von Epigrammen zu Darstellungen von Herrenfes- 
ten und Wunderszenen’, DOP 46 (1992), 107-15; P. Pagonari-Antoniou, ‘7a 
jSi J^arrivá omyp6.p.¡i.a.ra ron 1 kooólkojv IPitottEoiov 36, Marc. gr. 507 /caí /. ay opas 
115’, AínTvxa 5 (1992), 33-58. 

112 W. Horandner, ‘A Cycle of Epigrams on the Lord’s Feasts in Cod. Marc. gr. 
524’, DOP 48 (1994), 117-33, for the dating (mid eleventh to twelfth century): 123. 
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also reuses some older verses. 113 Most Byzantine book epigrams have 
been edited in catalogues or elsewhere in descriptions of manuscripts, 
but are often incomplete or unsatisfactory. 114 A research team at 
Ghent University now aims to compile an online database including 
all Byzantine book epigrams. 115 

Apart from these book epigrams, there are many other inscriptions 
preserved in situ: that is, on buildings or objects of art. In the eleventh 
century, epigrams on reliquaries and crosses take the lion’s share, but 
churches and city walls also bore inscriptions. The team working 
on the epigram project in Vienna, started by Wolfram Horandner, 
is progressively publishing a complete Corpus of Byzantine inscrip¬ 
tions. 116 

To what degree can we approach poetry from 1025 to 1081 as a 
distinct unity with respect to Byzantine poetry of other periods? 117 
On the one hand, this poetry is firmly anchored in tradition and 
remains faithful to well established conventions. On the other hand, 
there are a few distinctive traits that can be discerned. Some genres 
flourished, especially didactic poetry. More than ever before in By- 
zantium, poems are devoted to public occasions and personal patron- 
age projects. Metrical hierarchy seems to change: the politikos stichos 
expands in usage and is now also used for didactic poetry. Conversely, 


113 Edition of some of the poems in T. Gaisford, Catalogus sive notitia manuscrip- 
torum qui a cel. E. D. Clarke comparati in bibliotheca bodleiana adservantur (Oxford 
1812), 57-61 and R. Stefec, ‘Anmerkungen zu weiteren Epigrammen in epigra- 
phischer Auszeichnungsmajuskel’, Byz 81 (2011), 326-61; see also M. Lauxtermann, 
‘The Perils of Travel: Mark the Monk and Bodl. E.D. Clarke 15’, in: F. Bernard and 
K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/ 
Burlington 2012), 195-206. 

114 The team in Ghent has provided an edition of some unedited epigrams in: 
K. Bentein, F. Bernard, K. Demoen, and M. De Groote, ‘Book Epigrams in Honor of 
the Church Fathers. Some Inedita from the Eleventh Century’, Greek, Román, and 
Byzantine Studies 49 (2009), 281-94; and: K. Bentein, F. Bernard, K. Demoen, and 
M. De Groote, ‘New Testament Book Epigrams: Some New Evidence from the 
Eleventh Century’, BZ 103 (2010), 13-23. 

115 K. Demoen et al., A Database of Byzantine Book Epigrams, <http://www.dbbe. 
ugent.be> (forthcoming). 

116 At the time of completion of this book the following volumes had been 
published: A. Rhoby (ed.), Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken, 
Byzantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung 1 (Vienna 2009); and 
A. Rhoby (ed.), Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten der Kleinkunst, 
Byzantinische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung 2 (Vienna 2010). 

117 On this question, see W. Horandner, ‘La poésie profane au Xle siécle et la 
connaissance des auteurs anciens’, TM 6 (1976), 245-63, esp. 246, 253-7. 
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ceremonial poems in politikos stichos, such as they appear before 1000 
and after 1100, are entirely absent. 118 Mendicant poetry is absent as 
well, in contrast to the Komnenian period, which may have to do with 
the changing professional status of poets. 119 

It has already been remarked that from the eleventh century 
onwards, the individual personality of the poet becomes much more 
present, in a self-conscious and even slightly haughty manner. 120 
Eleventh-century poetry contains a good deal of humour, wit, and 
sarcasm, features considered rare for (learned) Byzantine poetry. 
There is a touch of realism, of keen observation of the contemporary 
world, especially in Christophoros’ poems. 121 Many poems concern 
the city of Constantinople: its buildings, festivals, and urban culture. 
Polemics and rivalries, although never entirely absent in Byzantine 
literary history, now take up a great deal of poetic energy. There is a 
marked penchant for displaying knowledge, notable in Psellos but 
also in the works of other poets. 122 In the following chapters, all these 
features and tendencies will appear frequently. 


118 M. Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm. An Essay on the Political Verse and 
Other Byzantine Metres (Vienna 1999), 28, n. 37, for monodies in politikos stichos. 

119 For 1100 as a caesura in the patronage of poetry, see also M. Lauxtermann, ‘La 
poesia’, in: G. Cavallo (ed.), Lo spazio letterario del medioevo 3. Le culture circostanti, 
vol. I: La cultura bizantina (Rome 2004), 301-44, here at 305-6. 

120 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 38; see also Kazhdan, Change, 223-1. 

121 N. Oikonomides, ‘Life and Society in Eleventh-Century Constantinople’, 
Südost-Forschungen 49 (1990), 1-19. 

122 On this tendency, see Kazhdan, Change, 210. 
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Concepts 


In the introductory chapter, we have argued that it is worthwhile to 
reconsider the customary terms we naturally use to refer to Byzantine 
literature: ‘poetry’ and ‘literature’, and, correspondingly, ‘poets’ and 
‘authors’. They imply mental representations and assumptions that 
do not always correspond to the ways in which Byzantines themselves 
defined or conceptualized their texts, and thus distort our view on the 
aesthetics of Byzantine texts. 

First of all, for us, the terms ‘literature’ and ‘poetry’ refer to an 
artistic achievement, something that is created with the conscious 
intent of contributing to ‘art’. And however people want to define 
‘art’, in most usages art is conceived as having a valué that exceeds the 
immediate function of the artistic object or text. Direct functionality 
stands for us in opposition to ‘literariness’. Henee, when we use the 
term ‘poet’ or ‘author’ for someone who creates texts, we in fact 
assume that this person held a distinctly artistic concept of what he 
was doing, that he felt connected with his fellow artists, past and 
present, and that he was conscious of working within a tradition that 
honoured ‘beautiful’ works. 

Alexander Kazhdan made this all the more explicit by making a 
firm división between ‘literature’ and ‘other texts’ in Byzantium. 1 
Kazhdan, undoubtedly influenced by Russian formalism, defined 
littérarité (or ‘superinformation’) as the surplus of stylistic devices 
(the ‘play of form’) operating upon a text. 2 How something is said can 


1 A. Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850) (Athens 1999), 1-4. See 
also A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium (Washington DC 
1982), 98-9. 

2 Compare R. Jakobson, Questions de poétique (París 1973), esp. 15 and 486 for 
definitions of this littérarité ( literaturnost’). 
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make a text literature. It is clear that not every reader of Byzantine 
texts shares this view. Mullett was sceptical whether such a división is 
tenable. 3 Moreover, there are Byzantinists who have taken a different 
perspective on the act of ‘creating’ texts, regarding this practice as the 
extensión of reading and compilation practices. In this view, ‘com- 
posing’ a text is often the same as assembling other, older texts. This 
leads us to question the features that we associate with the act of 
creating literature (originality, personal expression, etc.). 4 

In our perception, poetry belongs par excellence to the realm of 
literature. We tend to associate it with dense language, lyricism, 
personal expression, etc. It disturbs us when these elements seem 
absent, when it seems that all that constitutes poetry is just the form. 
Moreover, the lyric, dramatic, and epic elements, traditionally used to 
divide and define poetry, are largely absent. Instead, the contení of a 
Byzantine poem seems above all determined by its social function. 5 
Henee, doubts have arisen whether many Byzantine texts in verse 
deserve the ñame ‘poetry’ at all. 

The few attempts to describe Byzantine ‘poetics’ have limited 
themselves to some stylistic features in poetic diction that allegedly 
set it apart from prosaic diction. When Thomas Conley examined the 
‘poetrics’ (sic) of Byzantine poetry, 6 he mainly focused on stylistic 
features that are certainly not confined to poetry (the frequent use of 
anaphora, for example), or on effeets that result from the simple 
formal fact that poetry is a text that is laid out vertically on the page 


3 M. Mullett, ‘New Literary History and the History of Byzantine Literature: 
A Worthwhile Endeavour?’ in: P. Odorico and P. Agapitos (eds), Pour une «nouvelle» 
histoire de la littérature byzantine. Actes du colloque international philologique. 
Nicosie, 25-28 mai 2000 (Paris 2002), 37-60, esp. 48-9. See also J. S. Codoñer, ‘La 
diffusion envisagée par l’auteur pour son oeuvre comme guide pour un classement de 
la littérature á Byzance aux IXe et Xe siécles’, in: P. Odorico (ed.), La face cachée de la 
littérature byzantine. Le texte en tant que message immédiat (Paris 2012), 87-122, at 
87-91. 

4 For the ‘composition’ of poetry, see P. Odorico, ‘Poésies á la marge. Réflexions 
personnelles?’, in: F. Bernard and K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in 
Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/Burlington 2012), 207-24. 

5 W. Flórandner, ‘Poetry and Romances’, in: E. Jeffreys, J. Flaldon, R. Cormack 
(eds), The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford 2008), 894-906, at 894-5. 

6 T. Conley, ‘Practice to Theory: Byzantine “Poetrics”’, in: J. Abbenes, S. Slings, 
and I. Sluiter (eds), Greek Literary Theory after Aristotle: A Collection of Papers in 
Honour of D.M. Schenkeveld (Amsterdam 1995), 301-20. S. Averincev, Poétika 
rannevizantijskoj literatury (Moscow 1977), trans. P. C. Bori, L’anima e lo specchio. 
L’universo della poética bizantina (Bologna 1988), is not an analysis of poetry alone, 
and the poetry that is treated, is predominantly liturgical poetry. 
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(acrostics, for example). Other comments on the motivations for 
Byzantines to use verse form are grounded in our notions of what 
‘poetic’ means. When, for example, Symeon the New Theologian 
turned to verse to write down his mystical experiences after having 
written in prose, this is linked to the ‘intensity of the subject’. 7 
A poem of Theodoros Pródromos is commended as a ‘hidden gem’ 
because features are spotted (such as enjambments) that may appeal 
to our poetic sensibilities, but that can be said to run counter to 
Byzantine expectations. 8 But as Ingela Nilsson warns, verse in Byzan- 
tium is not what makes a text ‘literary’ or ‘poetic’ (poetic in our 
perception of the term). 9 And for didactic poetry, Lauxtermann 
observes that the poetic form does not entail much more than what 
it is, namely, a formal structuring element. 10 

It is thus clear that we have to reconsider the implications of our 
terminology when we refer to these texts as ‘literature’ or ‘poetry’. 
This chapter approaches this question by looking at the contempor- 
ary discourse of the Byzantines. In what ways did the Byzantines 
themselves view, define, and valué the act of reading and writing 
poetry? What associations did they make with the category of ‘poet’ 
and the practice of writing poetry? How did they regard the place of 
poetry relative to the full range of ‘discursive practices’ (to use a quite 
neutral general term)? Finally, I will take a closer look at the notion of 


7 J. Koder, ‘O Evixcwv o Neos OeóÁoyos Km ol Y¡xvol tov, in: A. Markopoulos 
(ed.), Téooepa kc ípceva yia rr¡v ttoIt]Ot] tov Uvfxecvv tov Néov OcoÁóyov (Athens 2008), 
1-36. See also U. Criscuolo, ‘Poesía e poética negli Inni di Simeone il Nuovo Teologo’, 
in: U. Criscuolo and R. Maisano (eds), La poesía bizantina. Atti della terza Giornata di 
studi bizantini sotto il patrocinio della Associazione Italiana di Studi Bizantini (Ma- 
cerata, 11-12 maggio 1993) (Naples 1995), 55-77, and especially 59-60 for the 
question of poeticality and self-expression. 

8 M. Bazzani, ‘Theodore Pródromos’ Poem LXXVII’, BZ 100 (2007), 1-12. For the 
aversión of Byzantine verse towards enjambment, see M. Lauxtermann, The Spring 
of Rhythm. An Essay on the Political Verse and Other Byzantine Metres (Vienna 
1999), 73. 

9 I. Nilsson, ‘Discovering Literariness in the Past: Literature vs. History in the 
Synopsis Chronike of {Constantinos Manasses’, in: P. Odorico, P. Agapitos and 
M. Hinterberger (eds), L’écriture de la mémoire. La littérarité de Thistoriographie. 
Actes dn Ule colloque internationalphilologique. Nicosie, 6-7-8 mai 2004 (París 2006), 
15-31, here at 17. 

10 M. Lauxtermann, ‘Byzantine Didactic Poetry and the Question of Poeticality’, in: 
P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger and P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux remede ...» Poésie et 
poétique á Byzance. Actes du IVe colloque international philologique, París, 23-24-25 
février 2006 (Paris 2009), 37-46. See also below, 229-32. 
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poetic tradition in Byzantium, and the consciousness of the literary 
past and future. 

The observations and conclusions that will be made here may 
appear self-evident to many readers of Byzantine literature. But 
they have seldom been discussed in full. Moreover, while the obser¬ 
vations are limited to the eleventh century, the conclusions might also 
be applied to other centuries. This limited time frame allows me to 
avoid sweeping together testimonies from different periods of time, 
when different historical and cultural factors perhaps brought about 
different views and concepts of poetry and literature. 


2.1. WRITING POETRY: CONTEMPORARY 
EVIDENCE 

The eleventh century is rich in texts that describe intellectuals and 
their accomplishments. Psellos in particular frequently emphasizes 
his own intellectual achievements, going to great lengths to present 
himself as a competent philosopher, orator, and teacher. He also 
boasts about the many texts he has ‘composed’, which treated many 
disciplines of learning. 11 Yet Psellos is silent about his poetic produc- 
tion, he never singles out his poems as poems, and he never uses the 
word ‘poet’ to refer to himself. Likewise, one might expect Psellos, in 
his oration in honour of his teacher and fellow poet Mauropous, to 
refer to the poetic works of his friend. Psellos does deal in consider¬ 
able detail with the stylistic characteristics of Mauropous’ writing, 
and he does mention his skills as a persuasive orator and his know- 
ledge of epistolographic models. 12 But he does not say a word about 
his poetic production, ñor does he ever cali his teacher a ‘poet’ or 
compare him with another poet. Henee, we cannot possibly maintain 
that these two friends, who, seen from our perspective, dominate the 
poetic production of the eleventh century, considered each other as 
‘fellow poets’. Also, in his funeral orations for his pupils, Psellos often 
describes their authorial activities (we will return to this shortly), 
mentioning many works they wrote in various genres. But nowhere 


11 See for example Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §42-3. 

12 Psellos, Or. pan. 17.243-64. 
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does he mention specifically that any of these students wrote poetry. 
The same holds true for Mauropous’ portraits of his intellectual 
friends. 13 

This has some important consequences. We can legitimately state 
that contemporaries were remarkably reticent about the writing of 
poetry as an activity isolated from other intellectual occupations, and 
apparently those men we know as ‘poets’ did not describe themselves 
as such (although they certainly did not keep silent about their 
intellectual and authorial practices as a whole). There is no conscious 
reílection about the contemporary aesthetic and ideological dynamics 
of poetry. Henee, there is no poetic ‘field’; and when we discuss the 
social dynamics of people who wrote poetry, we will have to consider 
these rather as features of the field of ‘intellectuals’. 

The following testimonies should be regarded as exceptions to the 
rule: they, unusually, do indeed single out eleventh-century Byzan- 
tines as engaging in the writing of poetry. One of them is to be found 
in Psellos’ funeral oration for the patriarch Michael Keroularios (who 
died in 1058). At a certain point, Psellos sketches the different 
inclinations of the young Michael and his brother: the latter was 
more sociable and astute, while the future patriarch was introverted 
and directed towards higher things. When describing their years as 
students, Psellos has this to comment: 

He [Michael] held rather on to prose, but his older brother devoted 
himself to rhythms and metres. Both also pronounced orations for some 
deceased people. As for the men who sacrificed themselves to God, they 
not only made icons of them, but they also adorned those icons with 
words and epigrams. 14 

This passage, exceptionally, singles out a particular person’s prefer- 
ence for writing in verse. It is, for that matter, also exceptional in that 
it mentions another individual’s preference for writing in prose. The 
división between prose and poetry in any event does not imply that 
the works they composed had different functions: Psellos tells us that 


13 As, for instance, in the funeral poems: Mauropous 35-9. 

14 Michael Psellos, Oratio funebris in Michael Cerularium, in: K. Sathas (ed.), 
MeoaLCüVLKrj Bifi\io6r¡Kr) (Venice/Paris 1876), IV, 303-87, here at 312.2-6: aAA’ 
ovtos fiev tov TTet,ov pbdXXov eidero Xóyov, 6 Se ye TTpeGpvrepos a8eX(f)6s pv6p,ois ea vróv 
Ítt€8l8ov /caí pbérpoLS • /caí TTpooeLprjKaoí ye ap,cf)a) tcov aTTodavóvrcov ivíovs> /caí tcov ye 
KadoouooávTcov eavrovs tco Seco ovk eíicóvas e- tt€7tolt)vto ptóvov , aAAá /caí tclvtos Xóyois 
eKoopiovv /caí e77iypa/ti/xaai. 
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they both wrote funeral orations and composed epigrams and other 
logoi for icons of saints. Consequently, the división is purely between 
forms. They wrote for the same occasions, but the one chose verse 
while the other preferred to write in prose. Psellos seems to relate this 
divergence to the characters of both young brothers: the inclination of 
Michael’s brother to write in poetry is linked to his more extrovert 
and sociable way of life. 

The last sentence of the passage quoted above raises some ques- 
tions: when Psellos makes the distinction between Aóyot? and 
é’mypáppaai, both said to adorn icons, does he mean a distinction 
between prose and poetry? Or does he differentiate between physical 
inscriptions and poems without inscriptional basis, oral speeches 
perhaps (the funeral orations are explicitly said to have been ‘pro- 
nounced’)? Or does he suppose that the one distinction entails the 
other—in other words, that inscriptions were expected to have been 
written in verse and oral speeches in prose? Be that as it may, the 
authorial practices of both brothers (regardless of their propensity for 
the poetic form or not) encompass both oral and written ‘texts’, and 
texts both for social occasions and for religious objects. 

Another person mentioned by contemporaries as having written 
poetry is, perhaps surprisingly, the emperor Michael VII Doukas. In 
his Chronographia, Psellos describes his duties as tutor to the young 
Michael. He mentions the ‘poetic treatment of discourse’ (r¡ 7 tolt]tlkyi 
tov A óyov KaTaoKevri) 15 as part of the studies of his imperial pupil, 
also giving this opinión of his skills: 

While not observing the metrical structure (pérpov) of iambs, he did 

compose some ofthem, and while mostly not hitting the rhythm right, he 

managed to produce a sound meaning} 6 

Iambs (dodecasyllables) are singled out because these are obviously 
the dominant metre. The term p,érpov probably refers to the proso- 
dical structure of the iambic trimeter: apparently, the emperor com¬ 
posed accentual dodecasyllables, without paying too much attention 
to the prosodical constraints. The word pvdprós, in turn, likely refers 


15 Psellos, Chronographia, book VIIc, §4,1. 5-6. 

16 Psellos, Chronographia , book VIIc, §4, 1. 23-5: ’lápfcov Se p.rj irpoogcov pérpois 

tovtovs , et accu ¡xr¡ eTTiTvyxá-vojv rá ttoÁÁcl tov pvOfiov, áAA’ vyiaívovoav ttjv 
evvoiav ¿kSiSovs. 
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to the accentual rhythm. 17 It is telling that, while Michael is con- 
sidered an excellent pupil, his handling of prosody (and perhaps 
rhythm) was not impeccable. Correct prosodical versification must 
have been considered one of the most difficult elements of someone’s 
poetical education. 

Michael’s dalliance with poetry is also treated by the historiographer 
commonly called Scylitzes Continuatus. But his perspective is radically 
different: 

When the barbarians were plundering the eastern regions, and people 
either died or fled to Constantinople, the situation needed a regulating 
and experienced great-hearted mind, but he [Michael] was so sparing 
and penurious that he did not want to give away an obol or supply 
anyone with whatsoever, or to take care of the supplies of food by 
transporting them with animáis orprovision-ships. Instead, he continu- 
ally devoted himself to the vain and useless study of rhetoric and the 
composition of iambs and anapaests, although he had not acquainted 
himself with this discipline spontaneously, but, deceived and beguiled by 
the cónsul of philosophers, he brought the world to rack and ruin, so to 
speak. A powerful famine aróse, followed by plague and deaths, compan- 
ions for the ruin of men. And many died every day, so that the living 
could not bury the dead. 1& 

So much for the prestige that poetry enjoyed among the elite: here, it 
is portrayed as nothing more or less than the cause of famine and of 
the decay of the empire. It is perhaps not accidental that the historian 
singles out poetry to highlight the emperor’s negligence: to his mind, 
no doubt, poetry counted as a particularly vain and frivolous activity. 
But leaving aside the ideological fault line that runs between these two 
authors, they both testify to Michael’s aspiration to compose poetry, 
herein guided, for better or for worse, by the cónsul of philosophers, 
Michael Psellos. 

Michael Doukas’ initiation into poetry by Psellos is also reflected in 
Psellos’ poem on grammar (poem 6), dedicated and addressed to the 
imperial prince. Between the explanations of verb tenses and aspir- 
ations, there are some guidelines about metrical matters (6.92-100). 


17 For the ambiguity of the term pvdp.ós, M. Lauxtermann, ‘The Velocity of Puré 
Iambs. Byzantine Observations on the Metre and Rhythm of the Dodecasyllable’, JOB 
48 (1998), 9-33. 

18 Skylitzes Continuatus, 'H (jiWyetct rr¡s Xpovoypacfíos rov Icoáwov XkvXlt(,t¡, 
ed. T. Tsolakis (Thessaloniki 1968), 171,1. 1-13. 
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Psellos mainly enumerates some of the more important metrical feet, 
giving short indications on their basic structure. This ‘very short 
introduction’ to metrics reflects the theoretical knowledge such as it 
circulated in contemporary grammatical manuscripts. Poetry is in 
this context just an early phase of the educational curriculum. 19 

Christophoros’ poem 27 is another rare text that explicitly refers to 
a contemporary Byzantine writing poetry. It gives us at the same time 
an idea of the Byzantine conceptualization of intellectual activities. 
The poem is an encomiastic, even adulatory, piece in honour of 
Niketas of Synada. This Niketas is a friend of the poet, probably identical 
with Niketas 6 <f>i\óao<f>os, the addressee of poems 43 and 100, but he is 
otherwise unknown to us. 20 Just as with poem 100, poem 27 is a request 
for Niketas not to remain silent, but to let Christophoros partake of his 
beautiful words. It begins thus (w. 1-6): 21 

Els tov ¡íovaxov N u<r/Tav tov Nvvá8cov 
’H £cooa iroXXols ev TToXeí yvcbcns iráXai 
év aol pLovw i^rj xal oaXeveí, N \kt\to.- 
Kav els otívov ydp rjXaaav vvv ol Xóyoí, 
áXX’ ovk ¿veKpájdrjoav ovp,evovv oXios, 

XmÓvTOS aVTOlS £ÓtlTVpOV TOV SeOTTOTOV 5 

ffe, Coítíkov TTvéovra Trvevpta rrjs réyvjjs. 

For the monk Niketas of Synada 

The knowledge (gnósis,) that formerly lived in many here in the city 
now Uves and vibrates only in you, Niketas; 
for although learning (hoi logoij is now driven into a córner, 
it has by no means died out completely, 

since the Lord has left them a spark: 5 

you, breathing the life-bringing spirit ofthe art (technej. 

The vocabulary used here to describe Niketas’ abilities reveáis the 
indeterminateness of some categories used by the Byzantines to refer 


19 See also below, 213-22. 

20 F. Lauritzen, ‘An Ironic Portrait of a Social Monk Christopher of Mytilene and 
Niketas Stethatos’, BS1 65 (2007), 201-10, proposes to identify Niketas Synadenos with 
Niketas Stethatos. I will not adopt this identification here, because I believe that a súmame 
cannot be swapped so easily, because little specific information can be gained from the 
praises for Niketas in Christophoros 27, and because there might be more people named 
Niketas in eleventh-century Byzantium who could be authors. 

21 Kurtz and De Groote read rcD v SwáSuiv in the title, together with the Grotta- 
ferrata manuscript, but the reading tov HvváSutv, found in another manuscript, is 
preferable. 
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to intellectual activities that we tend to neatly sepárate from each 
other. Christophoros tells us that hoi logoi were neglected before 
Niketas entered the scene (a topos to which we should not attach 
too much historical importance). In the first verse, the term hoi logoi 
seems to imply knowledge (gnósis), but in the last verse, it is specified 
that techne is the thing in which Niketas excels, undoubtedly to be 
understood as rhetoric ( p-qTopu<ri réxvi)). Both theoretical gnosis and 
practical techne function as two sides of the same coin, namely hoi 
logoi. The image of hoi logoi, portrayed in the first lines as being 
driven into a córner, implies a broad social and cultural phenomenon. 
‘Intellectual culture’ might be the best translation for hoi logoi in 
this context. 22 

The ambiguity of the term hoi logoi is exploited in the following 
lines (w. 7-9): 

app-orre toívvv ttjv crofrjv avpiyyá GOV 
Kal 77! iv tos eÁKe Tois XóyoíS, Xóyaiv <f>ÍXe, 
eos aXXos ’Opfevs rrj Xvpa ra 9n]pía. 

So, tune your wiseflute, 

and attract everyone with your words, friend of words, 
like another Orpheus attracting animáis with the lyre. 

Niketas is here said to be able to attract others with the help of hoi 
logoi, which here refers to (rhetorically attractive) words or texts. The 
second instance of Xóyoi, in the expression A óywv fíXe, appears, 
conversely, more as a social and cultural term (as it was used in v. 3): 
a lover of learning, an intellectual, as opposed to ordinary people. 

When subsequently Christophoros asks Niketas to ‘send lightnings 
from his lips, letting the manna of his knowledge rain down furious- 
ly’, 23 he represents Niketas’ words as the rhetorical expression of 
knowledge acquired through study. The combination of eloquence 
and wisdom suggests that Christophoros here praises Niketas’ excel- 
lence as a teacher, letting others partake of his knowledge in a manner 
that is accessible and agreeable. 

In the lines that follow, Christophoros implies that these abilities 
made him a renowned and sought-after person. Social success and 


22 See C. Crimi, Cristoforo di Mitilene. Canzoniere (Catania 1983), 73: ‘la cultura 
letteraria’. 

23 Christophoros 27.13-14: XáÁwv re ttv¡ i-non’ aorpanás €K x €L X ¿(jov/Ikcll yvcóoeais 
to jiávva pay dáteos vaiv. 
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good reputation are a direct consequence of excellence in hoi logoi. 
The following line, tís tt<xv A óywv pdpoíoe KaÁÁos ¿k véov ; (v. 21) 
shows again how indeterminate the meanings of Aóyoi can be. We 
may wonder whether this should be understood as ‘who collected 
anew all the beauty of literary culture [in his own works] ?’ or as ‘who 
excerpted all the beauty from [existing] books?’ The truth of the matter 
may very well be that in the eyes of the Byzantines there was not a great 
difference. Intellectuals of this kind read and excerpted books not only 
to teach methods or make compilations, but also to apply this rhet- 
orical know-how in practice when composing their own texts. Both 
activities amounted to ‘occupying oneself with hoi logoi’. 

The following lines exalt Niketas as the best among monks as 
well as among the wise. Then, in the midst of an again rather 
heterogeneous enumeration of virtues, there is a short but telling 
observation about his poetic activities (w. 29-32): 

tívos yéfJLOvaiv al iróXeíS ovyypap.p.á.To>v; 

tÍvos otÍxovs cfyépovcnv oí detoí 8óp,oí; 30 

tívos Se TrávTes Kal véoí Kal vpeaflvTaí 
emKpoTovoí (jvyypa(f)aís r¡ aov póvov; 

With whose writings are the citiesfilled? 

Whose verses do the divine houses carry ? 30 

Whose writings are applauded by both young and oíd 
if not these ofyours? 

The verses of Niketas that are said to be carried in or on the churches 
must refer to epigrams inscribed on religious images in the church, or 
perhaps on the exterior of the building. The fact that Niketas was able 
to have his verses inscribed in churches is here clearly a mark of his 
success. Apparently, one of the tasks attached to his status as an 
intellectual was that of providing epigrams for religious images. 
Mauropous and Christophoros did the same (as did the brother of 
Michael Keroularios, as we have seen); it was one of the discursive 
practices that filled a real practical need. 

In this poem, poetic production appears as an integral component 
of ‘writings’, scarcely distinguishable from other components. These 
writings, in turn, constitute one of the general qualities of an intel¬ 
lectual: his knowledge, his rhetorical skills, his teaching abilities, 
perhaps also his expedient excerpting of books; in short, his excel¬ 
lence in hoi logoi. Niketas is not hailed as a poet, but rather as a wise 
man in general, a teacher, and an orator of high repute. His 
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inscriptions in verse are but one example amongst a number which 
give proof of this. 

We may note that the three ‘poets’ presented here who are expli- 
citly mentioned in contemporary sources as such—that is, Michael 
VII Doukas, an unnamed brother of Michael Keroularios, and a 
certain Niketas Synadenos—are not the poets whose poems survive 
(unless some anonymous poems transmitted to us are their work). 
Consequently, we have to assume that many more people wrote 
poetry than the poets known to us by ñame. What we have is but 
the tip of the iceberg. We may even suppose that every student 
receiving complete studies from a competent teacher would compose 
poetry at some point in his school career. But none of them would 
have considered this as an independent activity or as an achievement 
that was meant to survive over time. This may have consequences for 
the many attributions of anonymously transmitted poems to known 
poets. Scholars have always tended to prefer clarity to chaos, and they 
are keen to connect loose ends. They also often seem to assume that 
only a very narrow elite can be credited with the status of ‘poet’. By 
contrast, I see no compelling need to try to connect anonymous 
poems with poets who happen to be known to us. In my view, the 
production of poetry is more fugitive, fragmented, and extensive than 
we conceive it. 

Another observation can be made on the basis of these testimonies. 
There seem to be two contexts in which poetry comes to be 
mentioned explicitly: namely, education, and epigrams on religious 
objects. I would take these two contexts, or social occasions, to be 
the ones most likely to induce the writing of poetry. Chapters 6 
(Education) and 8 (Patronage) will further elabórate on this point. 


2.2. POETRY, HOI LOGOI, AND RHETORIC 

As we have seen, the usual term used by the Byzantines to refer to 
contemporary discursive practices is hoi logoi. As Christophoros’ 
poem 27 has shown, it can, in fact, refer to both a passive form of 
intellectual occupation (the books that are read) and to an active form 
(actual writing of works); it can encompass prose and poetry, rhetoric 
and Science. 
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A similar wide-ranging use of the term hoi logoi is present in other 
texts. When Psellos makes an excursus about hoi logoi in a passage in 
his Chronographia (book VI, §37-43), he divides it in two parts: 
rhetoric and philosophy. In typical Psellian parlance, the former 
makes the latter more accessible. Psellos here deais with a number 
of different things: clearly not just the creation of texts, but also the 
study of books, and the mediation of knowledge contained in those 
books. 24 When he says about himself that he ‘blossomed in hoi 
logoi’, 25 he does not mean that he is the foremost author in Byzan- 
tium; rather, he describes himself as an excellent teacher, familiar 
with many different disciplines of knowledge. In some instances, the 
aspect of teaching even dominates in the definition of hoi logoi. When 
Psellos States in a letter to a friend that he is the one who ‘has adorned 
Constantinople with logoi’, it is clear from the rest of the letter that he 
intends first and foremost his activities as a teacher, treating all fields 
of knowledge in both an understandable and a complete manner. 26 

These intellectual activities encompass all fields of human and 
exact Sciences. When in a funeral oration for a student Psellos 
describes the achievements of the deceased, he first describes the 
student’s intellectual abilities in general terms, as ‘occupation with 
hoi logoi’, 27 and his excellence in ‘all parts of hoi logoi’. 28 These parts 
are further specified as prjToptKfj (146.20), <f>i\ooo<f>ía (146.19), law 
(146.25), and exact Sciences: geometry (148.21), astrology/astronomy 
(23), arithmetic (23), and music (24). The fact that this pupil had 
himself composed works is also mentioned brietly (153.13-15). 

But the concept of hoi logoi goes further than this. In the enco- 
mium on his mother, which is more or less an autobiography, Psellos 
calis his intellectual predilection ‘the study of hoi logoi’, 29 also choosing 


24 I do not, therefore, think that the translation ‘umane lettere’ in Michele Psello. 
Imperatori di Bisanzio (Cronografía), ed. S. Impellizzeri; introd. D. Del Corno; comm. 
U. Criscuolo; trans. S. Ronchey. 5th ed. (Milán 2005), I, 287, satisfactorily covers the 
expression hoi logoi in book VI, §41; neither does ‘literature’ in R. Sewter (trans.), 
Michael Psellus. Chronographia (New York 1966), 129. 

25 Psellos, Chronographia, book Vlla, §7,1. 3-4. 

~ 6 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 198, p. 491.26-492.8: ol tt¡v üóXlv tols XóyoLs KoopLr¡oavT€s. 
2/ Psellos, Scripta Minora , I, 146.1: tols nepl tovs Xóyovs jueAerais. 

28 Psellos, Scripta Minora , I, 146.15: 7 rácn tols tov Xóyov fjLÓpetnv. 

29 Michael Psellos, Oratio fnnebris in matrem, ed. U. Criscuolo, Autobiografía. 
Encomio per la madre (Naples 1989), 1. 292: 17 nepl rovs Xóyovs onovórj. 
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to make ‘a living out of hoi logoí. 30 And in a poem, he asserts that ‘ hoi 
logoi were my concern, my care, my life’. 31 Hoi logoi is a consciously 
conceived social space. It is a lifestyle, putting a badge on a person. At 
the same time, it potentially refers to, or connotes, the concrete core 
of this social and cultural world: texts. 

Poem 40 of Christophoros, upbraiding someone who is making vain 
intellectual presumptions, is exemplary for the ambiguous use of the 
term hoi logoi. According to the title the poem targets a ‘commoner 
who had compared the logoi of wise men’. Logoi is here clearly used in 
the meaning of ‘writings’, ‘texts’. But when Christophoros jokingly 
advises him to start at the bottom of the hierarchy, he says: ‘become 
first a squire in hoi logoí (v. 10), logoi here conceived as a social and 
cultural space that was hierarchically organized. Thereafter, Christo¬ 
phoros laments the success of agroikia, which reigns everywhere, and 
‘accuses knowledge and hoi logoi of being of no use’ (w. 32-4). Hoi 
logoi is used here again as a general term to sum up everything that 
has to do with the culture and education of the intellectual elite. It is 
used in the same sense when Christophoros laments the sorry State of 
the ‘friends of hoi logoí, who are trampled upon (v. 45). Here, hoi logoi 
takes the form of a cultural notion, making a distinction between 
those people who are educated and refined and those who are not. 
By consequence, someone who is active in hoi logoi is a logios, or more 
often a ‘friend of hoi logoí. It is generally in these terms that contem- 
porary intellectuals describe themselves, and not in more speciñc terms 
referring to active authorship (such as ‘orator’, ‘writer’, or the like). 

There is a second factor that makes it difficult to single out the 
practice of writing poetry from discursive practices as a whole. Every¬ 
thing that is related to the production of texts (style, disposition of 
content, genre, etc.) is considered under the aegis of rhetoric. It is in 
terms of rhetorical theory that Byzantines tended to discuss the 
technical or formal aspects of texts we cali ‘literary’ or ‘poetic’. This 
is evident in one of the rare texts that has meta-poetical content: the 
essay by Psellos entitled ‘Who versified better, Eurípides or Georgios 
Pisides?’ 32 In this work, Psellos describes the metrical and stylistic 


30 Psellos, Oratio funebris in matrem, 1. 298-9: ép.ol Sé Svoyepés rjv óÍAAcd?, «ai 
p.éxp<s á Korjs, aAAo ti npo rójv A óyaiv épLTropeveoScu. 

31 Psellos 16.2. 

32 Michael Psellos, The Essays on Eurípides and George of Pisidia and on Helio- 
dorus and Achilles Tatius, ed. A. Dyck (Vienna 1986). 
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features of both poets, using predominantly rhetorical terminology. 33 
For Psellos, it is rhetoric (ó pr]Topu<ós Áóyos), and, more speciñcally, 
the different ideai (the ‘styles’ of rhetorical theory), that influenced 
the choice and treatment of ‘rhythms’. 34 It is in this context that 
Psellos comments on th epoikilia of metres that are used, the switching 
to other dialects, etc. In fact, it is difficult to extract any ñrm statements 
on metre or rhythm, not in the least due to the fact that the words 
pvdpós and pérpov seem to be used quite indiscriminately. 35 Psellos is 
aware that the iambic trimeter has changed in its history, remarking 
that it now ‘jumps over every metrical unit and flies over every rhythm’, 
and that it searches for the quality of etncporov, probably referring to 
accentual patterns. 36 But it is in vain that we will search in this work for 
anything that even remotely resembles a ‘poetics’. As Lauxtermann 
remarks: ‘Poetry is not the issue here, versification is.’ 37 

This is corroborated by Psellos’ assessment of the wise man par 
excellence for the Byzantines, Gregory of Nazianzos. Psellos praises 
the Church Father on many occasions, and the theologian is also the 
subject of a sepárate treatise about his rhetorical style. 38 In this work, 
Psellos also very briefly draws attention to Gregory’s poetry, or, 
rather, his use of rhythm as demonstrated in his poetry: 

Further, ifhe adapts himself to poems, as to a lyre, he comprises every- 
thing in a rhythm that is not unbridled, such as many ofthe rhetors used 
it, but rather [a rhythm] of a more restrained kind. 39 


33 M. Lauxtermann, ‘The Velocity of Puré Iambs. Byzantine Observations on the 
Metre and Rhythm of the Dodecasyllable’, JOB 48 (1998), 9-33, esp. 22-5. 

34 Psellos, Essays (ed. Dyck), 1. 29. 

35 Lauxtermann, ‘Velocity’, 28-33. 

36 Psellos, Essays (ed. Dyck), p. 40, 1. 19-20. An interpretation and translation of 
this passage in Lauxtermann, ‘Velocity’, 31. 

37 Lauxtermann, ‘Velocity’, 29. 

38 Michael Psellos, De characteri rhetorico Gregorii Nazianzeni, ed. A. Mayer, 
‘Psellos’ Rede über den rhetorischen Charakter des Gregorios von Nazianz’, BZ 20 
(1911), 27-100. For Psellos’ admiration for Gregory, especially on a rhetorical level, 
see S. Papaioannou, ‘H fjL¿[xrjor] ott¡ pr¡TopiKr¡ decopía tov Migar¡X WAAoú', in: 
C. Angelidi (ed.), To Bví^ávno cópi[xo y La aXXayés- EncXoyés, cvaioOrjotes Kai rpónoi 
éK(Jpa<jr¡s ano tov evSeKaro orov SeVaro népnTo atdtva (Athens 2004), 87-98; and id., 
Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge/New York 2013), 
51-127. 

39 Psellos, De characteri Gregorii , 1. 218-21: éVeira toonep npos Xvpav ápjiónas 
avro) rá noirpiO-Ta, pvOpucp návra nepiXavfiávei ov reo anoXaoroi, có noÁXol rói)v fnjrópojv 

expTjaavTO, áAAá ra> oanjjpoveoTáTcp. 
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Surprisingly enough, even though Psellos is talking here about poetry 
specifically, he uses the term ‘rhetor’ to refer to other poets, who are 
here negatively compared to Gregory. This fits the scope of this short 
treatise, which is a discussion of rhetorical style. The treatment of 
rhythm in poetic texts is nothing more than a small part of this. 
Poetry is seen merely as a sub-field of rhetoric. From that perspective, 
the term ‘rhythm’, as in the essay on Eurípides and Pisides, is not 
straightforward: does Psellos means ‘accentual rhythm’, ‘prosody’, or 
a component of style such as it is often discussed in rhetorical theory? 

A similar picture emerges from the terminology used in Anón. Sola 
1. In this poem, we follow a company of friends on a boat trip on the 
Bosporus, reciting to each other ‘the flowers of logoi’ (y. 35). 40 These 
flowers consist of ‘beats of iambs, rhythms of epics, and metres of 
tragedians, rhetors, and prose authors’ (w. 36-7: Kpórovs lápt¡ 3wv, 
tcüv ¿ttcüv evpvOpttas/ 7 ptérpa rpayooScov, pr¡TÓpa>v A oyoypá(f>iov). Iambs, 
epic verses, and tragic poetry are explicitly mentioned: it is clearly 
poetry that is being read here. But two more species of authors are 
added: ‘rhetors’ and ‘prose authors’ (Áoyoypáfioi,), and apparently 
their metra were also being read. The word metron cannot primarily 
refer to verse here, but rather to the rhythmical periods of rhetorical 
prose. 41 The transition between rhythmical prose and poetry proper 
is barely made: notions such as pvdptós, ptérpov, and the like are used 
for both. While this poem is still an exceptional case in that it singles 
out poetry as a sepárate class of texts read by contemporaries, it is 
clear that this refined company read both poetry and prose, and 
appreciated both because of their agreeable rhythm. It is not so 
much the distinction between verse and prose that matters, it is the 
enjoyment of rhythm, present in both. The collapse of the boundaries 
between rhetoric and poetry is of course a process that had long been 
developing in Greek literature. 42 And from the seventh century 
onwards, the language of newly produced poetry shed the convoluted 
poetic Hochsprache and became more and more similar to that of 

43 

prose. 


40 See below, 99-101. 

41 M. Lauxtermann, ‘Byzantine Poetry in Context’, in: P. Odorico and P. Agapitos 
(eds), Ponr une «nouvelle» histoire de la littérature byzantine. Actes du colloque 
international philologique, Nicosie, 25-28 mai 2000 (Paris 2002), 139-52, here at 151. 

42 J. Walker, Rhetoric and Poetics in Antiquity (Oxford/New York 2000). 

43 R. Browning, ‘The Language of Byzantine Literature’, in: S. Vryonis (ed.), The 
Past in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture (Malibu 1978), 103-33, here 114. 
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This situation continúes into our period: poetry is no more than a 
sub-field of discursive practices that are all governed by the rules and 
techniques of rhetoric. If we are searching then for the ‘added valué’ 
of verse form, its features that mark it out as a special kind of text, it 
might be better to look at some qualities of rhetoric that would be 
especially played out in texts in a poetic form. ‘Velocity’ (yopyÓTrjs), 
as Lauxtermann’s analysis of meta-literary texts points out, 44 is one of 
the qualities Byzantine verse especially strived to achieve. Byzantine 
poetry, by dividing texts into lines that are rhythmically equal, avoid- 
ing enjambments, is in fact an extreme application of the rhetorical 
technique of dividing texts in rhythmical kola. In fact, the Byzantines 
go so far in this view that on many occasions they seem to support the 
idea that their own poetry is in fact... prose. The ambiguity about 
political verse, which is seen as ‘unmetrical’, is an indication of this. 
And for Rhakendytes (or Gregorios of Corinth), as we know, even 
iambs are a form of evpv8p.os Xoyoypa<f>ía (rhythmical prose). 45 

The notions of rhythm and metre are, in eleventh-century 
discourse, often connected with a special kind of agreeable charm. 
In a letter for Mauropous ( Ep. Sathas 182), Psellos asserts that he is 
mindful of his promise to enhance the reputation of his teacher in 
conversations with other people. He tries to speak about him as 
charmingly as possible, ‘adorning the speeches of praise with metrical 
figures’. 46 We cannot tell whether this refers to poetry or to rhyth¬ 
mical prose; a subsequent reference to Gorgias in fact points to the 
latter. Again, as in Anón. Sola 1, it is this quality of ‘rhythm’ that is 
sought after, not the metrical form per se. 

Another letter (Ep. Sathas 189) describes the various Services of 
eloquence Psellos has performed for his (anonymous) addressee. 
Psellos boasts that his words, thanks to their excellent technical 
qualities, did not fail to have effect. Not only was his knowledge of 
rhetoric effective, but his Thythms’ in particular charmed the ears of 
everyone. The effect is that his audience relished his words, clapping 
their hands and dancing. Psellos specifies that harmony may be 
sought not only in music but also in both prose and poetry. 47 Rhythm 


44 Lauxtermann, ‘Velocity’. 45 Lauxtermann, ‘Velocity’, 21. 

46 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 182, p. 464.28-9: 0x^11^0.01 juerpi/cot? tt¡v c.ix¡yr¡¡j.íav 

KClTaKOOflcbv. 

47 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 189, p. 481.29-30: rrjv yé roí áp/iovíav ¡xrj ev phéXeoi fióvov 
rjyov, aXXa /caí ev erreoL /caí Xóycp 
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and harmony in words, as in music, have the power to enchant 
people. For Psellos, it is the sensory power of rhythm that produces 
a lasting effect on its hearer. Melodiousness, rhythm, and harmony 
give his praises more valué and add charm and persuasión to words. 
Psellos emphasizes that this is possible in both prose and poetry. 
Poetry, I would argüe, takes these qualities to a certain perfection by 
applying them systematically, but it surely does not have a monopoly 
in them. Rhythm was seen by Byzantines as a rhetorical quality, not a 
poetical one. 


2.3. POIÉSIS AND POIÉTÉS 

Is there, then, no clear equivalent for ‘poetry’ in Byzantine parlance? 
Of course, the words 770117 en?, ttoltjtikÓv, and 7 do exist. But the 
Byzantine use of them is remarkable. In the works of Psellos, for 
instance, the situation is in fact quite simple: apart from the Christian 
meaning of‘the Creator’, 6 770177 - 777 ? nearly always means ‘Homer’, the 
ancient poet par excellence. So, for example, when in a polemical 
writing Psellos uses the quotation Xá'ivov é'Bv yi-raim, he adds: Kara 
tov TToir¡Trjv, which simply means ‘as Homer says ’. 48 It can refer to 
other poets too, but always to ancient ones. In Or. min. 25, for 
example, Psellos uses the word 77007 - 7 - 77 ? repeatedly in reference to 
Pindar . 49 And when Psellos says in a letter that he will add something 
‘poetic’ (ttolt]tíkÓv) to his words, he in fact means something ‘Hom- 
eric’, because he is in this instance likening his admiration for his 
friend to the chant of Sirens and the lotus eaters . 50 When Byzantines 
were talking of ‘poetry’, they intended ancient poetry, for them 
primarily a subject of their education. 

Other usages of the term refer to a very abstract notion of‘the poet’. 
In an introductory passage in the Chronographia, Psellos uses a 
rhetorical device to State that no one would be able to tell the things 
he is about to tell. He begins his comparison in this way: ‘Not even a 
poet with a divinely inspired soul and a tongue transported by the 


48 Michael Psellos, Orationes forenses et acta, ed. G. T. Dennis (Stuttgart/Leipzig 
1994), 3.83. See for example also Psellos, Or. min. 20.12, where Homer is referred to as 
O 7TOLr¡T^S- 

49 Psellos, Or. min. 25.167, 179. 50 Psellos, Ep. K-D 17, p. 21,1. 17. 
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Gods... would be able to say anything in proportion to these deeds, he 
(the poet) staging, as it were, the story and transforming it in manifold 
ways .’ 51 Apart from a poet, a rhetor and, surprisingly, a philosopher are 
mentioned. Undoubtedly, Psellos subtly alludes to his own abilities to 
write a history no one else can write. But his idea of ‘poet’ is here a 
theoretical concept. It manifestly echoes the ancient, and especially 
Platonic, concept of the poet. The context is that of an exaggerated 
rhetorical turn of speech, and we should not take it as an indication of 
what Byzantines thought a contemporary poet should or could be. 

In Psellos’ essay on Euripides and Pisides, one can note a slight, but 
significant, difference in the representation of both authors: Euripides 
is quite consistently called ó 770117 x 17 ? (1. 26, 50, 36) and, consequently, 
his works are referred to as 77011701 ? or ■nolr¡pa (22, 33, 38, 41, 80, 94, 
133). But although Pisides too, for the eleventh-century Byzantine, 
must have belonged to a distant past, and had the status of a classic, 
he is only once called ó 77007 x 17 ? ( 1 . 101 ), and is introduced generally as 
‘the wise man from Pisidia ’. 52 Therefore I would not dismiss as 
fortuitous the word choice in this sentence : 53 

El 1 aev ovv irpos rr¡v TpayiKrjv noír/aiv, (fyppLi Sr¡ EopoiríSov, xa // tmóeiaKa 
pLíTpa OVyKpívOÍS Kdí TOVS pvdpOVS . ■ ■ 

If you now compare the Pisidean metres and rhythms to tragic poetry, 
I mean that of Euripides ... 

Euripides’ poetry is qualified as 77011701 ?, while Pisides’ poetry, in the 
same sentence, is described as /xéxpa and pvOpoí. The overtones of 
77011701? are clear: Euripides belongs to the past of the school, and his 
works (full of mendacious mythology, one may remember) fall under 
the heading ‘poetry’. Pisides, by contrast, standing closer to Psellos 
and his audience, is not a poet, but a ‘wise man’ writing in verse. For 
the Byzantines, a ‘poet’ was emphatically someone from the past; it is 
a scholastic term referring to a historical phenomenon . 54 When 


51 Psellos, Chronographia, book V, §24: ovre ydp av it oir¡Tr¡s OeÓTrvovv Trjv iffvxT}v 
egaiv koll rr¡v yXdiTTav avrr/v deocfróprjTov .. . eliretv ti perpíars raiv 7~qvu<aína 
7 t payOXvT o.iv loxvoei-av, o p.€v olov oKr¡vofiaTü)v rr¡v a4)r¡yr¡nu' ko.1 ttotklXcüs 
p.€Tap.Opcf>OVp.€VOS . 

52 Psellos, Essays (ed. Dyck), 1. 100: 6 S’ ¿k Tliaihlas ao<f>ós. 

53 Psellos, Essays (ed. Dyck), 1. 133-4. 

54 Konstantinos VII Porphyrogennetos, De ceremoniis, ed. J.J. Reiske, Constantino 
Porphyrogeniti imperatoris de cerimoniis aidae Byzantinae libri dúo (Bonn 1829), 799 
and passim, makes clear that there were professional 77-0117 ral, who were appointed as 
composers of deme hymns. See also J. Handschin, Das Zeretnonienwerk Kaiser 
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Mauropous specifies in a letter that a figure of speech occurs in both 
poets and prose authors (tt apa Troir¡Taís ra rroXXá Kal Xoyoypá<f¡ois) 55 
he intends ancient authors, as a subject of study, not contemporary 
practice. 

Thus, the meaning of the word ttoltjtikÓs at the beginning of a 
poem of Mauropous (poem 93) is not just ‘poetic’: 

Ovk eoTiv rifj.lv aTpeKrfs ovtos Xóyos 
(TTOLTfTÍKÓjS yap Xát,OfJLai fj,vdov TráXlv) 

My words are not true any more, 

for I ‘retract my speech’ in a poetic manner. 

Some explanation is needed here. In poem 92, Mauropous had 
declared that he would refuse the office of metropolitan. His poem 
93 is a recantation of this . 56 Henee, his words (that is, poem 92) ‘are 
not true any more’. The second verse tells us that he has retracted 
these words in a ‘poetical’ manner (ttoltjtikws). This does not refer 
uniquely to the poetic form of poem 93. Instead, it refers to the use of 
a very well known ancient citation, for the first line is a quote from 
Stesichorus ( ovk eor ervp.os ovtos Xóyos). 57 But the second line itself 
is also an allusion to the Homeric phrase ttóXlv 8’ o ye Xá^ero pvdov. 58 
Not only is the recantation itself (in the first verse) a quote from an 
ancient poet, but so too is Mauropous’ description of this act in the 
second verse. With 7 tolt]tikü)s, Mauropous indicates that he is saying 
things in the manner of ancient poetry, quoting Stesichorus first, and 
then alluding to Homer. 

To describe his previous poem (poem 92), moreover, Mauropous 
uses in the first verse the word logos, the most general term possible. 
In other instances, we also see that poems often refer to themselves or 
other poems as logos, a word that can, of course, denote any type of 
discourse. Examples of this abound. Thus, Mauropous says in poem 
55 that he addresses ‘this short logos (v. 11 : tov Ppagov tovtov Xóyov, 
i.e. this very poem) to the empress Zoé. In poem 16, Psellos says he 


Konstantins und die sangbare Dichtung (Basel 1942), 73. This profession may also be 
intended in Michael Attaleiates, Diataxis, ed. P. Gautier, REB 39 (1981), 5-143, here 
123,1. 1715.1 thank Marc Lauxtermann for these references. 

55 Mauropous, Ep. 17.29-30. 56 See below, 145-7. 

57 Transmitted in Plato, Phaedrus 243a, and enjoying wide circulation thereafter. 

58 See ¡liad 4.357 and Odyssey 13.254. This allusion, in contrast to the preceding 
one, was not noticed by the editor. 
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offers this logos as a gift from a servant (v. 15: oIkÍtov 8w pov Aóyov); it 
is reasonable to assume that this poem itself is meant by the word 
logos, and not another text. At the end of poem 1, Psellos says that 
he has presented the present explanation in a short and clear Aóyos 
(y. 299). In the title of Christophoros’ poem 84, and in the poem itself, 
Christophoros’ works are referred to as ovyy pájara and Aóyot 
respectively; it is very probable that this refers to Christophoros’ 
poetic works (we do not know anything about any possible prose 
production by Christophoros). In poem 90 (v. 6), he refers to his own 
poem using the phrase r wv napóvrojv ¡iov Xóywv. In poem 105 the 
situation is less clear, but I believe that Ppagei Aóyco (y. 7) refers to this 
very poem, which he here offers to the gardener in exchange for some 
cucumbers. 

Henee, logos is a perfectly legitimate term for referring to a poetic 
text, just as to any other text. If Byzantines wanted to specify more 
precisely the poetic character of these logoi, they simply used 
the phrase epepLerpos Aóyos —that is, a logos that happens to be in 
verse form. The word arígoi (‘lines’) is also sometimes used, notably 
in the titles of Christophoros’ and Mauropous’ poetry collections, 
which are both entitled origen Si á(/>opoi. Christophoros uses origen in 
some poems that refer to poem 77 (poems 78.4 and 79.title), but he 
also uses tan/3oi once (78.2). Most of Psellos’ poems also bear the title 
origoi in the manuscripts. Yet origoi is not an unambiguous term for 
‘verse lines’. In many letters, it is used to refer to the ‘lines’ of letters, 
which are by definition in prose. 59 

At the end of poem 2, in which he explains the meaning of the Song 
of Songs, Psellos refers to the poem as politikoi stichoi (2.1217), one of 
the few instances (and, to the best of my knowledge, the first) in which 
a poem in this metre self-identifies as such. As we will see in Chapter 6 
(section 6.4), Psellos may have had specific reasons for doing this. 

In Psellos’ poem 21, a long diatribe against a monk named Sab- 
baítes, there is more consideration for the specific poetical character 
of the text. At the end of this poem (w. 306-21), the poet repeatedly 
uses the words fap,/3o? (w. 306, 314) and epepeerpos (w. 314, 320), 
often in combination with Aóyos, which remains the generic term for 
referring to the poem. The reason for emphasizing the ‘iambic’ 
character of this poem is probably related to its specific content: it 


59 


E.g. Mauropous, Ep. 9,1. 6; Psellos, Ep. K-D 4 (p.4,1. 25) and 264 (p. 309,1. 21). 
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is an acerbic satire, and satirical features are traditionally (including 
in Byzantine metrical treatises) linked to the iamb. 60 Mauropous 
seems also to have played on the idea by reusing in a polemic the 
caustic iambic verse that tradition held to have been the first iamb, 
uttered by a woman called lambe. 61 The tradition of comedy (the 
word is mentioned twice towards the end of Psellos’ poem) may also 
have been present in the poets’ minds. Play and jest are placed in the 
foreground: Psellos says that he has made a ‘plaything’ of Sabba'ites in 
his poem (w. 313-14: tov UafifiaiTTjv . . . toís ¿pípérpOLS rédeura 
■naíyviov Aóyoií), and that he has made him an object of mirth in 
his iambs (v. 317: toís lápt^ois tols éptofs redels yéÁoos). 

Jest and satire are also present in the closing verses of Michael 
Grammatikos’ poem against the bishop of Philomelion (poem IV). 
The bishop, who is speaking at this moment, asks the poet to remem- 
ber his words; that is, the whole ridiculous story of his life (w. 91-2): 

ov 8 ’ avrá /.¿oí Tr¡pr¡oov épp,¿Tpois Xóyois 
Kaí toís ped’ f/pas els áei creóle xpóvois- 

You, preserve these words in your metrical discourse, 
and save them permanently for the times that come after us. 

Very exceptionally, a poet is referring here to future generations 
reading his poem. But this has little to do with the personal fame of 
the author: rather, it is another jibe at the bishop, who will now look a 
fool for eternity. What can be gathered from the two above examples 
is that verse is seen as an apt médium for satire. 62 

Other meta-poetical statements (if the term can be used) are to be 
found in the poem by Hesaias which closes Mauropous’ book of 
collected works ( Vat. gr. 676). In this book epigram, Hesaias, who 
calis himself Mauropous’ secretary, praises the works of his employer. 
One of the qualities most emphasized is the variety of genres found in 
Mauropous’ collected works: poems, letters, and orations. The book 
surpasses everything because it excels in this ‘threefold variety of hoi 


60 G. Agosti, ‘Late Antique Iambics and Iambiké Idea’, in: A. Cavarzere, A. Aloni 
and A. Barchiesi (eds), Iambic Ideas: Essays on a Poetic Tradition from Archaic Greece 
to the Late Román Empire (Oxford 2001), 219-55. 

61 Mauropous 61.5: avOpajir’, aneÁOe, rr¡v oKácfyrjv avarpérreis- See below, 274. 

62 See also the conclusions in P. Magdalino, ‘Cultural Change? The Context of 
Byzantine Poetry from Geometres to Pródromos’, in: Bernard and Demoen, Poetry 
and its Contexts, 19-36. 
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logo? (v. 13: Tf¡ TpíToeíSei tcuv Áóywv ttolklXÍol). Hesaias concludes 
that Mauropous is not only a prose author (a ovyypa<f>evs) and a letter 
writer (an ¿moToÁevs), but also a poet (for which he chooses the term 
¿tukÓs). Because of this versatility, Mauropous surpasses even 
Demosthenes, who never wrote anything poetic. Even one of these 
genres (called okéÁos, v. 25) would have brought fame, but now that he 
can unite three, Mauropous ‘carries off the winning prize among all 
men who bring offerings to hoi logoi’ (y. 28). This last phrase indicates 
that Mauropous, whether writing poetry or prose, is considered as 
working in the ‘field’ of hoi logoi. His works place him in relation to 
all logioi, not to poets alone. One cannot escape the impression that, in 
Hesaias’ poem, Mauropous is praised for his poetic works simply 
because he was able to master this different form, not for any intrinsic 
quality that could be called ‘poetic’ and would place him in relation to 
other poets. It is a token of his ttolkiÁlo., his versatility, a quality very 
much praised in the intellectual elite of the eleventh century. 

Likewise, in poem 1, which introduces his collected works, Mauropous 
talks about his logoi, which he offers to ‘the friends of hoi logoi’, in one 
of those typical phrases that combine several meanings of the word. 
He specifies in passing that his works comprise both poetry and prose 
(1.27 ¿p,p,€Tpa)v, ovk ep,p,€Tpcüv). As Lauxtermann stresses, this taxonomy 
is only a superficial one, and does not entail a literary distinction. 63 

In Psellos’ poem 18, poetry also plays a role as one of the subdivi- 
sions of logoi. In this encomium to Isaakios Komnenos, Psellos States 
at the end that the emperor has many people at his disposal who will 
sing his praises. There are people who have ‘grown up with hoi logoi 
in the way of the Muses and who will give rhythm to everything in 
rhythmical metres’. 64 This, for once, implies that poetry, and, it 
seems, only poetry, will be used for a certain purpose, apparently 
for its ‘rhythmical’ qualities. But at the very end of the poem, it 
appears that it is not only poetry that will be at Isaakios’ disposal. 
Every tongue will sing his praises, ‘embellishing them with metres 
and prose at the same time’. 65 The alternation of prose and poetry is 
an indicator of variety, which heightens the valué of the praises in honour 


63 Lauxtermann, ‘Velocity’, 22. 

64 Psellos 18.51-2: oí tols Áóycus Se ¡jíovglkcüs Terpapipiévoil/ /caí 7 rávra pv6p,í ^ovt€s 
evpv6p,OLS p-erpois. 

65 Psellos 18.57-8: /caí iraca yXcoooa oovs ávvpLvr¡o€i iróvovs/ 7 p-érpois re 
iroLKÍÁÁovoa Kal Áóyoi-s ap,a. 
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of Isaakios. Poetry is included only because it is a different form. The verb 
ttoikÍXXo) is telling: what is aimed at here is the stylistic principie of 
TToiKiXía, the quality for which Mauropous was praised by Hesaias. 


2.4. POETRY AND LITERARY TRADITION 

There is only one Byzantine source that mentions our poets in their 
capacity as poets. This is a poem that is in many respects a remarkable 
text. 66 It has come down to us in one manuscript under the ñame of 
Michael Psellos, and is edited as pseudo-Psellian poem 68, together 
with another similar poem. However, given that the fragment under 
consideration here mentions both Psellos and Theophylaktos of 
Ochrid as already deceased, it must have been written in a later 
period. In this text, therefore, we are looking from a twelfth-century 
viewpoint, a period when the status and position of authors were 
arguably no longer the same. 

The poem is an answer to a previous poem written by a certain 
Ioannes (see v. 76), whose poem was allegedly full of grammatical and 
prosodical errors. Our poet, a monk, States, with a touch of sarcasm, 
that he has read many poems in different metres, but that he has 
never encountered anything like the poetry of Ioannes. Homer, 
Hesiod, some lyric poets, Euripides, and the Three Elierarchs are all 
mentioned, along with some unexpected ñames such as Themistokles 
and Chrysippus. None of them, he jokes, can come near to Ioannes. 
Then some more recent poets pass under review (w. 81-5): 

av ó’ av, {m¿pTL¡x€ WeXXé, / l ioÍót¡, Xpiorofópe, 

Aécov Kal ©eofvXaKTe npóeSpe BovXyaplas, 

8eivr¡v Kal rrái'v xaXeirrjv vTréoTr¡Te tyrpiíav 

TrpopLtTaOTávTes vito yr¡v Kal p.r¡ /xe/xadr/Korcs’ 

tovs orígovs ovs p,oí Trénopcfiev poros ó otixottXÓkos- 85 

And you, hypertimos Psellos, Pisides, Christophoros, 

León and Theophylaktos, bishop of Bulgaria, 


66 See W. Hórandner and A. Paul, ‘Zu Ps.-Psellos, Gedichte 67 (Ad monachum 
superbum) und 68 (Ad eundem)’, Medioevo greco 11 (2011), 107-38; K. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur von Justinian bis zum Ende des Ostromischen 
Reiches (Munich 1897), 440-1. 
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you have suffered a terrible and hard loss, 

by going under the sod prematurely, without having read 

the verses that this single versifier has sent to me. 85 

León refers most probably to León Choirosphaktes, the late tenth- 
century poet of the XlÁlÓotixos &eoXoyía, 67 In this passage, some 
speciñcally Byzantine and even recent poets are grouped together as 
examples of good poets, which is quite rare. It is the only mention of 
Christophoros Mitylenaios in another Byzantine literary source, and 
it is the only mention of Psellos as a poet. 68 

This list of poets and metres is introduced in the following way: 
‘I have read many verses of rhetors’ (v. 49: éyá> ttoÁÁovs avéyvcoKa 
orígovs avSpcov prjTÓpajv). Apparently our poet takes it for granted 
that verses are written by ‘rhetors’, indicating that besides oratory 
proper, poetry was also a task of rhetors. Again, it is simply 
the prosodical formal features of poetry that make the difference. 
Precisely because the opponent’s treatment of technical prosodical 
matters was so bad, our poet mentions authors who were set 
examples for correct versification. Consequently, even in this text, 
Christophoros and Psellos are not presented as ‘poets’: they are here 
praised for their abilities in technical versification. 

If poetry is something that did not command the attention of 
contemporaries, it is hardly a surprise that Byzantines did not go to 
great lengths to preserve a poetic tradition. To show how erratic the 
Byzantines’ transmission of their own poetry can be, let us take the 
example of Christophoros. His collection survives in a manuscript 
preserved in the Grottaferrata monastery (the Cryptensis). According 
to Canart, this manuscript was written in the thirteenth century, in 
the Terra d’Otranto. 69 This geographical origin is important to 
understand the Nachleben of Christophoros’ poetry. His verses, 
both from his cmyoi Siáfiopoi, and from his calendars, are imitated, 
paraphrased, and copied by the poets of Otranto of the thirteenth 
century, such as Nikolaos-Nektarios of Casóle, often in the same 


67 For other suggestions, see Hórandner and Paul, ‘Zu Ps-Psellos’, 123. 

68 He is mentioned as an exemplary letter-writer in the Synopsis rhetorike of Joseph 
Rhakendytes, see C. Walz (ed.), Rhetores Graeci, 9 vols. (Stuttgart 1832-6), III, 526. 
For the Byzantine reception of Psellos, see Papaioannou, Rhetoric and Authorship , 
250-67. 

69 P. Canart, ‘Le livre grec en Italie méridionale sous les régnes normand et souabe: 
aspects matériels et sociaux’, Scrittura e civiltá 2 (1978), 103-62. 
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manuscripts. 70 Christophoros’ calendars in particular were remark- 
ably successful in this milieu, and may have been the principal reason 
why he was taken as an example to be copied. The oldest manuscript 
with his calendar in cánones, Escor. gr. X IV 8 (twelfth century) is 
surely of Southern Italian origin. 71 Vat. gr. 1276 (fourteenth century), 
also from Southern Italy, contains some of Christophoros’ arígot 
8iá(f>opoi, but also his iambic calendar, which in this manuscript 
served as a direct model for the Otranto poets, who were responsible 
for the production of the manuscript. 72 The same applies to the 
Cryptensis, which contains, apart from Christophoros’ ‘various verses’, 
also some poetry by Nikolaos-Nektarios and Georgios Bardanes, two 
contemporary Otranto poets. These were the people who were ‘work- 
ing on’ Christophoros, copying him, and at the same time imitating 
him, especially his calendars. Whether the success of his calendars is 
due to a desire of the anti-Latin monastic communities in Southern 
Italy to provide an alternative to the existing Western calendars is 
impossible to ascertain, but the popularity of Christophoros in this 
región is undeniable. 

Without the Cryptensis, we would in fact possess only a very partial 
image of the work of this poet. Only one other manuscript, Vat. gr. 
1357, offers a series of Christophorea correctly attributed (this applies 
to twenty-four poems; four others are anonymous). Nearly all other 
manuscripts hopelessly mix things up. Marc. gr. 524 transmits forty- 
two poems of Christophoros, all without ascription. 73 Hauniensis 
1899 offers five poems, only one correctly ascribed to Christophoros, 
two others to Nikolaos of Kerkyra, and two others without a clear 
ascription. Laur. conv. soppr. 627 has another five, either ascribed 
to Theodoros Pródromos or anonymous. Vat. Ottobon. gr. 324 also 
has some poems transmitted anonymously, mixed with poems of 
Theophylaktos of Ochrid. Other ascriptions are to Psellos (poem 
no. 87 in Vindob. theol. gr. 242), Nikolaos Hydrountinos (31 in Vat. 


70 See M. Gigante, Poeti bizantini di Terra d’Otranto riel secolo XIII (Naples 1985), 
e.g. poem 10 of‘Nikolaos’ and poem 2 of‘Nektarios’. See J. Hoeck and R. Loenertz, 
Nikolaos-Nektarios von Otranto, Abt von Casóle (Ettal 1965), for the identity of these 
two poets. 

71 E. Follieri, I calendan in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo (Brussels 
1980), I, 19-20. 

72 P. Acconcia Longo and A. Jacob, ‘Une anthologie salentine du XlVe siécle: le 
Vaticanus gr. 1276’, RSBN 19 (1982), 149-228. 

73 See also Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry , 71. 
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gr. 1276), Manuel Philes (85 in Laur. 59.17), Pródromos again (sev- 
eral isolated poems), etc. 74 So, were it not for the enormous success of 
his calendars, which partly contributed to a rather curious Nachleben 
in a limited geographic región, but one favourable to the survival of a 
single manuscript (in spite of some edacious mice), the arígoi 
8 l á(j>opoL attributed to Christophoros would have been limited to a 
few scattered poems, and we would have known next to nothing of 
the secular poems of this remarkable poet. Christophoros Mytilenaios 
would have been a very shadowy figure in our histories of Byzantine 
literature. 

In Byzantine anthologies, attributions to authors are very sloppy, to 
say the least. It is significant in this respect that the ‘poets’ occasion- 
ally mentioned in the contemporary sources are not the poets whose 
texts are still extant. This shows us two things: first, that we possess 
only a tiny fraction of the poetry produced in Byzantium; second, that 
the authors who claim precedence in our histories of Byzantine 
literature were not the ones who captured, as poets, the attention of 
their contemporaries. It is a fallacy of modern scholars to suppose 
that texts were ‘public’ and accessible to everyone from the moment 
that they were written. 75 They did not enter Byzantine literary history 
from the moment they were produced; far from it. 

Returning to the questions raised in the beginning of this chapter, 
I think it can be concluded that there is no such thing as littérarité in 
Byzantium, at least not in this period, and even less such a thing as 
‘poeticality’. The men we cali ‘poets’ did not cali themselves or each 
other so. There is no consciousness of a distinct artistic occupation of 
‘poet’, and there is no articulated cultural and social space where 
poets qua poets compete with each other. Instead, the term hoi logoi is 
used to refer to a wide range of intellectual activities, as well as to a 
distinct social space that is culturally defined. Poetry is only seldom 
singled out as a part of this. Byzantines only rarely divided the 
domain of logoi into prose and poetry, and even where they did the 
difference between the two is merely a question of form, with no 
further reaching consequences. Someone who is a ‘friend of hoi logoi’, 


74 For a complete OverView, see Kurtz, Die Gedichte, x-xv. 

75 See P. Odorico, ‘L’auteur byzantin. Taxinomie et systématique: un essai de 
définition’, in: P. Odorico and P. Agapitos (eds), Pour une «nouvelle» histoire de la 
littérature byzantine. Actes du colloque international philologique, Nicosie, 25-28 mai 
2000 (París 2002), 61-80, here 76-80. 
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or a logios, would be expected to study books, excerpt knowledge 
from them, transmit this knowledge (whether as an official teacher or 
not) in an attractive form, and at the same time to provide the 
appropriate words, metrical or not, for various occasions, public 
and prívate. Moreover, to put it sharply, Byzantine poetry was 
generally not written for posterity. Poets did not consciously write 
within a tradition of poetry. Poems were in the ñrst place written for 
one-time occasions . 76 

Based upon these observations, I will often use the term ‘intellec- 
tuals’ throughout this study, as I believe that this neutral term 
captures better the social and cultural role and the self-definition of 
those persons we cali ‘poets’. For the same reason, I will refrain as 
much as possible from the term ‘literature’ and its cognates; and by 
‘poetry’, it is understood that I will mean any text in verse form. Even 
the word ‘text’ is not without its problems, as we tend to mean by this 
written instances of discursive practices, while many ‘texts’ may well 
have been used primarily in oral performance. The term ‘discursive 
practices’ instead will sometimes be used to denote the productive 
aspect of hoi logoi: composition of written texts, performance or 
improvisation of texts, copying and compiling of texts, and so on. 
I cannot be entirely consistent in this, for that would run the risk of 
imposing an arcane vocabulary on the reader. As I hope that this 
chapter may have made clear, the conceptual framework in which 
Byzantines wrote and read ‘texts’ is different from ours, and changing 
our terminology is only one step (and an insufficient one at that) 
towards placing ourselves within this framework. 


76 


Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 61. 
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Readings 


On one of the first pages of Vat. gr. 676, the manuscript that contains 
Mauropous’ collected works, the reader finds the following epigram 
‘on the book’ ( els rr¡v fií/HÁov): 

Tls av ere -n-po cr/3Aé/ieie, (fuXráryj /SY/'lAe; 

Tls ¿vtÍ>x oí aoí ¡ tií S av els x e ?P a s Ááfioi; 

Ov tíos e^ei éófios fve rrjs á-xp^alas, 

Kav tí npooeír) xf)r/ai¡iov toís ooís Xóyoís 1 

My dear book, who will look at you? 

Who will read you? Who will take you in their hands? 

So much does the fear grip me that you may not be used, 

even if something useful may be present in your words. 

Mauropous expresses here the fear that his works will remain unread. 
In the eyes of the poet, this amounts to the same thing as the non- 
existence of his works: all that may be present (v. 4: rrpooeír¡) in the 
text itself, however useful, will be written for nothing if it is not read. 
It is only by being read that a text can acquire meaning. The poem 
assumes that every time the texts will be read, they can again be of use. 
The idea that a literary work comes to life in the act of reading is 
essential for reader-response criticism. Iser argued that a text can only 
acquire signification as a result of an interpretative operation on the 
part of the reader. 2 The text does not remain passive in this act of 
reading: every text governs in a way the readings that are applied to it, 
by pushing the reader into a reader role. This reader role is implicit: 
even if the text proclaims explicitly which reader it addresses, this is 
often not the reader the author (even unconsciously) has in mind 


1 de Lagarde, p. vi (poem II). 

2 W. Iser, Der Akt des Lesens (Munich 1994). 
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when writing the text. This gap between ‘explicit’ and ‘implied’ reader 
(for the former, the terms ‘Active’ or ‘inscribed’ are also sometimes 
found) 3 will underlie the kind of problems posed in this chapter. 

We can also infer that Mauropous expected that his works might 
be read and reread in the future (although he has his doubts). 
However, one of the more conspicuous features of many poems of 
this period is that they seem to be intended for a unique occasion, 
after which they were destined to oblivion. This tensión between the 
apparent ephemeral nature of this poetry, which we also observed in 
the previous chapter, and the desire, here expressly voiced, to preserve 
it on paper for future readers will recur as a constant theme here. 

Byzantine scholars have been paying more and more attention to 
the reader’s side of Byzantine texts, although there remain many gaps 
in this area. The work of Guglielmo Cavallo and his attention to 
‘reading practices’ (‘pratiche di lettura’) has been very important in 
this regard. 4 Cavallo’s approach follows the trail of ‘historians of 
reading’ such as Roger Chartier, who stressed the impact of the 
médium of the text on the interpretative strategies that its readers 
will employ: ‘When the “same” text is apprehended through very 
different mechanisms of representation, it is no longer the same.’ 5 
Chartier therefore calis for an understanding of the historical forms of 
representation. In Western medieval philology, this has resulted in 
attention to manuscripts as important witnesses to reading culture. 
This kind of focus is now beginning to influence Byzantine studies. 6 
In the case of poems, scholars have begun to pay attention to the 
different significances a text could acquire depending on the context 
in which the Byzantine reader carne across it. 7 


3 See W. D. Wilson, ‘Readers in Texts’, PMLA 96.5 (1981), 848-63. 

4 See now G. Cavallo, Lire á Byzance (París 2006). 

5 R. Chartier, Forms and Meanings. Texts, Performances, and Audiences from 
Codex to Computer (Philadelphia 1995), 2. 

6 C. Holrnes, ‘Written Culture in Byzantium and Beyond: Contents, Contexts and 
Interpretations’, in: C. Holmes and J. Waring (eds), Literacy, Education and Mann- 
script Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond (Leiden/Boston/Cologne 2002), 1-13. 
For a fruitful application of this approach, see D. Bianconi, Tessalonica nell’etá dei 
Paleologi: le pratiche intellettuali nel riflesso della cultura scritta (Paris 2005). 

7 W. Hórandner, ‘Zur kommunikativen Funktion byzantinischer Gedichte’, in: 
Acts, XVIIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies, Selected Papers (Shepherds- 
town 1996), IV, 104-18; and M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to 
Geometres. Texts and Contexts. Vol. 1 (Vienna 2003). 
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We are now also better informed about the Byzantine readers. The 
reading public in Byzantium was fairly large, compared with its 
Western counterparts. 8 Of course, books were rare and expensive, 9 
but instead of seeing this as an impediment to reading, scholars 
have pointed out processes such as lending, collective reading, per¬ 
formance, etc. 10 As a result, the focus has shifted from a purely 
quantitative view towards the analysis of reading levels and reading 
groups. 11 Inevitably, the level of literacy that someone attained stood 
in relationship to his position in society, but this relationship is 
sometimes more complex than it seems at ñrst sight, and may shift 
in time. 12 It is also vital to remember that outside the world of the 
urban intelligentsia, there was a class of people able to read, and it is 
in these milieux that some literary genres found a fertile ground. 13 

This chapter aims to reveal more of the concrete circumstances in 
which poetry was presented to its readers in the eleventh century. 
I also attempt to come a step closer to an understanding of the 
expectations of Byzantine readers regarding their own poetry: did 
they approach poems as pragmatic texts serving a single occasion, or 
did they also employ reading strategies on a more independent 
literary level? What is, in other words, the relationship between the 
real-life context and the context of the word written on paper? In 
approaching these questions, I will pay attention to the social dimen- 
sions of reading: what role does reading play within the dynamics of 
friendship and rivalry? Generally speaking, we will be dealing with 
two distinct kinds of evidence. The ñrst consists of the tangible 
remains—that is, inscriptions and manuscripts—which constitute 
direct evidence of representations of texts from the Byzantine period. 
Second, there is indirect evidence: texts in which Byzantine authors 
themselves registered, or responded to, readings of their poems. 


8 R. Browning, ‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’, BMGS 4 (1978), 39-54. 

9 N. Wilson, ‘Books and Readers in Byzantium’, in: Byzantine Books and Book- 
men. A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington DC 1975), 1-15. 

10 See M. Mullett, ‘Writing in Early Medieval Byzantium’, in: R. McKitterick (ed.), 
The Uses of Literacy in Early Medieval Europe (Cambridge 1990), 156-85, esp. 156-61. 

11 See Cavallo, Lire, 35-46. 

12 E. Patlagean, ‘Discours écrit, discours parlé. Niveaux de culture á Byzance aux 
VlIIe-XIe siécles (note critique)’, Annales ESC 34 (1979), 264-78. 

13 C. Roueché, ‘Byzantine Writers and Readers: Storytelling in the Eleventh Cen¬ 
tury’, in: R. Beatón (ed.), The Greek Novel, A.D. 1-1985 (London 1987), 123-33. 
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3.1. READING POETRY: THE TANGIBLE REMAINS 


3.1.1. Poetry in public spaces 

It would not be an exaggeration to State that, in eleventh-century 
Byzantium, people encountered poetry quite frequently. To start 
with, they could observe it in its imposing epigraphic form when 
looking at the many religious and secular buildings of the capital. One 
could still admire, for instance, the impressive inscription carved 
around the entire church of St Polyeuktos in the sixth century at 
the behest of Anicia Juliana; a note in the Anthologia Palatina 
(compiled in the late ninth century) reports that the epigram was 
still readable; we have no reason to assume that it fell in disrepair in 
the eleventh century. 14 In Hagia Sophia, more inscriptions from 
different dates could be read; probably the most recent was that of 
emperor Romanos III Argyropoulos, who had restored the apse, 
commemorating this expense with an inscription. 15 This epigraphic 
activity did not remain confined to Constantinople. In Athens, an 
official named Kalomalos left a dedicatory inscription on the church 
of the Saints Theodore. 16 In Bari, the local potentate Basileios 
Mesardonites had a wall of the church for St Nicolás inscribed with 
a lengthy poem. 17 Apart from buildings, many smaller objects of art 
also displayed epigrams; some of them can be dated more precisely 
because emperors often commissioned them, leaving their ñame in 
the epigram. 18 It is probable that these objects (icons, reliquaries, and 
the like) were deliberately put on display, in a visible place in the 
church or monastery to which they were donated. From the collection 
of all surviving Byzantine inscriptions made by the Viennese team, it 
can be deduced that the number of surviving eleventh-century 


14 C. Mango and I. Sevcenko, ‘Remains of the Church of St. Polyeuktos at Con¬ 
stantinople’, DOP 15 (1961), 243-7, here 246; C. L. Connor, ‘The Epigram in the 
Church of Hagios Polyeuktos in Constantinople and Its Byzantine Response’, Byz 69 
(1999), 479-527. 

15 S. G. Mercati, ‘Sulle iscrizioni di Santa Sofia’, in: Collectanea Byzantina , II, 
276-95, text: 293. 

16 V. Laurent, ‘Nicolás Kalomalos et l’église des saints Théodore á Athénes’, 
'EÁÁTjvíKa 7 (1934), 72-82. 

17 A. Guillou, Recueil des inscriptions grecques médiévales d’Italie (Rome 1996), 155. 

18 For eleventh-century historical persons present in inscriptions, see A. Paul, 
‘Historical Figures Appearing in Epigrams on Objects’, in: F. Bernard and 
K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/ 
Burlington 2012), 89-112. 
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inscriptions approaches, but probably does not exceed, one hun- 
dred. 19 Poetry also turned up on everyday objects. Many personal 
seáis of high officials bear metrical inscriptions, often standard for- 
mulae. 20 On coins too, metrical inscriptions can be found, although 
more rarely. A miliaresion of Romanos III has a hexameter, 21 while 
on the miliaresia of Monomachos the dodecasyllable A ¿a-noiva crtó^ois 
evoefir] Movofiágov can be read. 22 Miliaresia inscribed with this verse 
are known to have reached as far away as Sweden. 

The quantity of inscriptions was, of course, once far greater. Many 
epigraphic remains have been lost or destroyed in past centuries. 
Therefore there are very few ‘matches’: that is, epigrams still to be 
found in situ that are also transmitted in the normal manuscript 
tradition. 23 In fact, to the best of my knowledge, there is no eleventh- 
century epigram that can be classified as such, at least not if we require 
that both be contemporaneous. The inscriptions that were made using 
Christophoros’ calendar verses all date from later centuries 24 This 
great degree of destruction notwithstanding, one could infer that 
both in interior spaces and on the Street, and both in the capital and 
in the province, poetry was visibly present. 

Recent studies have paid attention to the ways in which the spatial 
context of inscriptions influenced the readings of those inscriptions, 
both on buildings and on portable objects of art. 25 In the examples 
investigated by Amy Papalexandrou, the presence of the inscription 


19 A. Rhoby (ed.), Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und Mosaiken, Byzanti- 
nische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung 1 (Vienna 2009); and A. Rhoby 
(ed.), Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten der Kleinkunst, Byzanti¬ 
nische Epigramme in inschriftlicher Überlieferung 2 (Vienna 2010). 

20 For an OverView of these seáis with metrical inscriptions, see now A.-K. Wassi- 
liou-Seibt, Corpus der byzantinischen Siegel mit metrischen Legenden. vol. 1 (Vienna 
2011); metrical seal inscriptions start to appear in great numbers from the eleventh 
century, see Wassiliou-Seibt, Corpus, 33-5. 

21 P. Grierson, Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the 
Whittemore Collection. Vol. III.2. (Washington 1973), 712-14. See also F. Lauritzen, 
‘The Miliaresion Poet: The Dactylic Inscription on a Coin of Romanos III Argyros’, 
Byz 79 (2009), 231-40. 

22 Grierson, Byzantine Coins, vol. III.2., 736-7. 

23 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 32. 

24 A. Rhoby, ‘On the Inscriptional Versions of the Epigrams of Christophoros 
Mitylenaios’, in: Bernard and Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts, 147-54. 

25 A. Papalexandrou, ‘Text in Context: Eloquent Monuments and the Byzantine 
Beholder’, Word and Image 17.3 (2001), 259-83; Connor, ‘The Epigram in the Church 
of Hagios Polyeuktos’; B. Pentcheva, ‘Ráumliche und akustische Prásenz in byzanti¬ 
nischen Epigrammen: Der Fall der Limburger Staurothek’, in: W. Hórandner and 
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on church walls enhances the purpose of the epigrams to ‘make 
buildings speak’; an example analysed by Bissera Pentcheva shows 
how the rectangular form of the writing space re-enacts a ceremonial 
procession. Readers were sometimes forced to engage physically with 
objects by turning them around or walking around them in order to 
read the epigrams. 26 The interaction of the inscription with its object 
is of both a textual and a physical nature; and the poem very often 
playfully refers to this physical aspect. All these studies stress that 
reading aloud is the only way in which the message of the epigram 
realizes its full potential. 27 Reading those inscriptions was thus very 
much a performative action engaging actively with the materiality of 
the inscribed object. Visual and acoustic aspects not only enriched the 
readings, but in fact also contributed to the meaning of the text. 


3.1.2. Poetry in manuscripts 

Compared to the extent of loss and destruction of inscriptions 
on buildings and objects, books were a much more favourable envir- 
onment for the preservation of poetry. Two types of poetic texts 
transmitted by books can be distinguished. The ñrst type is compar¬ 
able to inscriptions on objects or buildings: they present and clarify 
the purpose of the inscribed object, in this case a book. Lauxtermann 
called these poems ‘book epigrams’, that is, ‘epigrams closely related 
to the production of the book’. 28 These book epigrams are to be found 
predominantly on the ‘fringes’ of the book: first or last page, frontis- 
piece, margin, etc. They are paratexts: they are not part of the main 
text, but present the main text and guide the reader in his reading 
experience. They are also physically to be found on the threshold 
between the materiality of the manuscript and the immateriality of its 
content. 29 Book epigrams, in this sense, are as much texts on books as 
texts in books. About one-tenth of all eleventh-century manuscripts 
contain one or more book epigrams. 30 They are an extremely valuable 


A. Rhoby (eds), Die kulturhistorische Bedeutung byzantinischer Epigramme. Akten des 
internationalen Workshop (Wien, 1.-2. Dezember 2006) (Vienna 2008), 75-84. 

26 A.-M. Talbot, ‘Epigrams in Context: Metrical Inscriptions on Art and Architec- 
ture of the Palaiologan Era’, DOP 53 (1999), 75-90. 

27 See also Cavallo, Lire, 54-5. 28 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 30. 

29 For the concept of ‘paratexts’, see G. Genette, Seuils (Paris 1987). 

30 This calculation is made on the basis of a pilot database of book epigrams 
compiled by Klaas Bentein at Ghent University. 
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source on reading and writing practices, manuscript circulation, art 
history, etc. 

In contrast, many poetic texts are transmitted in an indirect way; 
that is, poems were collected or anthologized by the scribes or 
compilers of a manuscript. We may distinguish three groups accord- 
ing to the chonological relation of books to their contení: first, elev- 
enth-century books containing earlier poetry, which may give us clues 
about the general approach of eleventh-century Byzantines towards 
the phenomenon of ‘poetry’; second, eleventh-century manuscripts 
containing eleventh-century poetry, of which the interest in studying 
them is obvious; and third, later Byzantine manuscripts containing 
eleventh-century poetry, which may tell us something about Byzantine 
(albeit not contemporary) reading attitudes towards our poetry. We 
may be reminded here that the lion’s share of Byzantine book pro- 
duction consisted of manuscripts directly relevant to the experience of 
Christian faith: Bibles, theological exegeses, saints’ lives, liturgical 
manuscripts (such as lectionaries, menaia, etc.). 

A precious indication of the quantity of poetry manuscripts circu- 
lating in eleventh-century Byzantium is the will of Eustathios Boilas, a 
wealthy landowner from Asia Minor. 31 Among the seventy-five or so 
books mentioned in his will, written around 1052, we find only two 
manuscripts containing poetry: one containing Ínter alia the poems 
of Gregory of Nazianzos (1. 152: tov 0eoÁóyov ra e-nrj), and one 
containing works by Pisides (1. 161). Of course, a far greater quantity 
of hymnographic texts would have been found in the various heirmo- 
logia, sticheraria, triodia, and menaia mentioned in the will. 

The Corpus of extant manuscripts from the period, which is fairly 
large, may also offer indications about the diffusion and character of 
‘poetic’ manuscripts. A comprehensive survey of all eleventh-century 
manuscripts containing poetry is beyond my scope here: not only is a 
precise dating often impossible, but it is also a subject on which not 
much work has been done (at least not with an interest in the 
Byzantine side of manuscript copying). So I can only give a partial 
impression. 32 


31 See P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le Xle siécle byzantin (Paris 1977), 13-63 (text: 
20-9). I cite from this edition by line number. 

32 Research presented in this section greatly benefited from the Pinakes database of 
manuscripts: Instituí de recherche et d’histoire des textes, Pinakes. Textes et manu- 
scrits grecs, <http://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr>, last accessed 26/04/2012. 
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Homer is represented by numerous manuscripts: Lond. Brit. Mus. 
Burney 86 (the so-called ‘Townleianus’), Marc. gr. 453 (the Venetus 
B), Laur. 32.3, Escor. gr. Y. 1.1 and Q. 1.12 all contain the Iliad, mostly 
supplemented with scholia. 33 Laur. 32.24 has the Odyssey. The scholia 
that are usually attached to the Homeric text provide a running 
commentary with mainly grammatical, lexical, and mythological 
knowledge. A school context appears the most evident milieu in 
which these manuscripts were produced. The Iliad was of course a 
mandatory subject in Byzantine education. The most likely user of 
these manuscripts is a grammarian, using the texts and their com- 
ments to instruct his pupils on mythology, grammar, versification, 
and the like. 34 But this is a hypothesis that would need to be tested by 
studying the manuscripts in more detail. 

Tragedy is present to a lesser degree: we have, for instance, Jerusalem 
Taphou 36, a palimpsest from around 1000 with fragments of Eurípi¬ 
des, 35 but not much more, as it seems. Marc. gr. 474, an important 
Aristophanes codex, has recently been re-dated to the eleventh century. 36 
Hellenistic poetry is to be found in Vat. Pal. gr. 168 (with Apollonios 
Rhodios) and Marc. gr. 476 (with Aratos and Lycophron’s Alexandra ). 37 

The poems of Gregory of Nazianzos are transmitted in several 
manuscripts of the period (for instance, Laur. 7.10 and Paris. gr. 
990). 38 Another poet widely copied is Theodoros Stoudites. 39 One of 
the most complete collections of his poems is Marc. gr. 141, from the 
eleventh century; four other manuscripts used in Speck’s edition also 
date to our century. Some areas of poetry are notably absent, such as 
Hesiod and Pindar (not to mention other archaic poets); 40 neither do 


33 See H. Erbse, Scholia graeca in Horneri iliadem (Berlín 1969), xviii-xxxviii. 

34 On copying ancient poetry for school purposes: H. Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen 
in Byzanz. Die byzantinische Buchkultur (Munich 1989), 74. 

35 A. Turyn, The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies of Eurípides 
(Urbana, 111. 1957), 86-7. 

36 N. Wilson, Aristophanea: Studies on the Text of Aristophanes (Oxford 2007), 6. 

37 H. Hunger et al., Geschichte der Textüberlieferung der antiken and mittelalterli- 
chen Literatur. Band I: Antikes und mittelalterliches Buch- und Schriftwesen. Überlie- 
ferungsgeschichte der antiken Literatur (Zürich 1961), 250-1. 

38 See C. Simelidis, Selected Poems of Gregory of Nazianzus (Gottingen 2009), 101, 
for an overview of the manuscripts used for this edition. 

39 For an overview of manuscripts, see P. Speck (ed.), Theodoros Stoudites, Jamben 
auf verschiedene Gegenstande (Berlín 1968), 7-24. 

40 Hunger et al., Überlieferungsgeschichte, 280-1. 
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we have, as far as I can see, any extant eleventh-century manuscript 
containing works of Pisides, although he was surely widely read. 41 

We may come to the conclusión that manuscripts with an exclu- 
sively or predominantly poetic contení made up only a very small 
part of eleventh-century manuscript production. Not surprisingly, 
those poets with whom our poets show much affinity (especially 
Gregory of Nazianzos and Theodoros Stoudites) circuíate widely, as 
do the canonical school texts such as Homer. The fervent copying of 
manuscripts for philological reasons, as happened in earlier and later 
centuries, is largely absent. It is notable, for instance, that the com- 
pletion of the Anthologia Palatina, which took place in the tenth 
century, 42 or the compilation of the Anthologia Barberina (c.920) 43 
have left very few traces, and have not inspired similar initiatives, in 
the eleventh century. For the next syllogae minores of ancient epi- 
grams, we have to wait for the thirteenth century 44 Interest in an 
enterprise of collecting ancient poetry seems to have disappeared 
completely. 

Only a few manuscripts from the eleventh century itself contain 
contemporary poetry (apart from book epigrams, of course). The most 
important, Vat. gr. 676, is obviously one of a kind: it is the presenta- 
tion copy of the works of Mauropous. We will deal with it in detail in 
the next chapter. The poem quoted at the beginning of the present 
chapter may serve as a sufficient indication that this collection was 
intended to be read as a highly personal literary achievement. 

Apart from this unique manuscript, we seem to have only isolated 
and inconsistent efforts in the eleventh century to inelude contem¬ 
porary poetry. When we look at Vat. gr. 753, which contains the 
poems of Anón. Sola, we get only a fragmentary picture. 45 The 


41 See also C. De Stefani, ‘A Few Thoughts on the Influence of Classical and 
Byzantine Poetry on the Profane Poems of Ioannes Mauropous’, in: Bernard and 
Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts, 155-79, here 166-8. 

42 A. Cameron, The Greek Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford 1993), 
108-16. 

43 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 123-8. 

44 F. Maltomini, Tradizione antologica dell’epigramma greco: le sillogi minori di etá 
bizantina e umanistica (Rome 2008). 

45 Dated to the eleventh century in Sola, ‘Giambografi sconosciuti’, 17; similarly in 
Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 327-, but to the twelfth century, and, with some 
reservations, to an Italian original, by J. Leroy, ‘Les manuscrits grecs d’Italie’, in: 
A. Gruys and J. P. Gumbert (eds), Codicologica 2. Eléments pour une codicologie 
comparée (Leiden 1978), 52-71, here 58. 
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manuscript is a psalter, preceded by exegetical catena on the psalms. 
Before that, there are a number of miscellaneous verses: the poems 
edited by Sola and the famous verses inscribed on the heads of the 
Theodoroi Graptoi. The manuscript has a very disparate appearance: 
it consists of several cahiers bound together. 46 The poetic section, 
copied in another hand, may have existed initially as a sepárate booklet, 
consisting of some miscellaneous poems, later added to the main 
manuscript with the psalter. Here we probably catch a glimpse of the 
initial stage of circulation of poetry: poetry copied down in small 
cahiers or booklets, which only later were integrated into a real ‘book’. 

Another manuscript that ineludes contemporary verses is Bodl. 
Clarke 15, a psalter finished in 1078. 47 This book comprises some 
elabórate book epigrams written down by the book’s owner, Markos 
the Monk. These poems, executed in a splendid manner, indicate, in 
the opinión of Marc Lauxtermann, that the manuscript was used 
for prívate devotional ends 48 Directly before the text of the psalms, 
Markos also included a fragment from Psellos’ poem on the titles of 
the psalms (poem 1). The fragment is taken from the last section of the 
poem (w. 262-91), explaining the meaning of the term diapsalma. The 
manuscript does not identify the author of these verses. Consequently, 
they are indicated as anonymous by the catalogues, and the manuscript 
was not picked up by Westerink for his edition of Psellos’ poems. 

The interesting thing is that we know that the manuscript was 
finished in the year 1078. This is soon after the death of Psellos, or 
perhaps in his final years. 49 Its inclusión in the Clarke manuscript 
proves that the poem entered instantly into wider circulation. This 


46 See R. Devreesse, Códices Vaticani Graeci vol. III. Códices 604-866 (Vatican City 
1950), 269. 

47 Description of the manuscript in: T. Gaisford, Catalogus sive notitia manuscrip- 
torum qui a cel. E. D. Clarke comparad in bibliotheca bodleiana adservantur (Oxford 
1812), 57-8. 

48 M. Lauxtermann, ‘The Perils of Travel: Mark the Monk and Bodl. E.D. Clarke 
15’, in: Bernard and Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts, 195-206. For the book 
epigrams in this manuscript, see also R. Stefec, ‘Anmerkungen zu weiteren Epigram- 
men in epigraphischer Auszeichnungsmajuskel’, Byz 81 (2011), 326-61, at 339-48. 

49 The exact date of Psellos’ death is a matter of contention: after 1076, we hear 
nothing more from Psellos, unless we identify him with a certain Michael of Niko- 
media mentioned in Attaleiates. For an OverView of the matter, see A. Karpozilos, 
‘When Did Psellus Die?’, BZ 96 (2003), 671-7 (who favours an identification with 
Michael of Nikomedia), and A. Kaldellis, ‘The Date of Psellos’ Death, Once Again: 
Psellos was not the Michael of Nikomedeia Mentioned by Attaleiates’, BZ 104 (2011), 
651-64. 
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happened in spite of the fact that the poem presents itself as intended 
to be read only by one imperial pupil. In the other manuscripts that 
transmit the poem, the lemmata above the poem contain dedications 
to various emperors, depending on the specific manuscript (in most 
cases it is dedicated to Monomachos). But Bodl. Clarke 15 proves 
that the text was immediately read by people beyond this supposed 
audience of one imperial reader. 

Let us now turn to the third group, the later manuscripts trans- 
mitting eleventh-century poetry. The purpose and Outlook of these 
manuscripts can give us valuable information about the approach 
towards these poems taken by the Byzantine reader. Caution is 
needed, however: as we will see, poems could quickly come to serve 
totally different contexts and purposes from the ones they served in 
the immediate milieu of the author and the first readers. We should 
therefore not rashly extrapólate the reading practices of later centur- 
ies to the eleventh century. 

Even a cursory glance at the transmission history of eleventh- 
century poetry is enough to discern two categories: Psellos’ didactic 
poetry and all other poetry. Psellos’ didactic poems are transmitted in 
the greatest number of manuscripts, often in dozens of them, while 
the bulk of other poetry survives in a limited number of manuscripts. 
Moreover, the character of the manuscripts containing didactic 
poems is different, as is the way in which they are combined with 
other texts. For instance, Psellos 8, the synopsis legum, is transmitted 
in several manuscripts with an exclusively juridical content. In París, 
suppl. gr. 627 (fourteenth century), it is included together with 
imperial jurisdiction, and in Vat. gr. 845 (thirteenth century) it 
joins contemporary legislation by Roger II of Sicily. In these manu¬ 
scripts, the Synopsis legum probably served as a convenient glossary of 
juridical terms that facilitated the understanding of actual legislation. 
Something similar, but in an entirely different context, happened with 
Psellos 2, the exegesis on the Song of Songs. This poem was from an 
early stage inserted into the catena on the Song, mingled with the 
(prose) commentaries of early Church Fathers, and thus ended up in 
many manuscripts with an exegetical content. 50 Likewise, the poems 


50 More details in: S. Leanza, ‘L’esegesi poética di Michele Psello sul Cántico di 
Cantici’, in: U. Criscuolo and R. Maisano (eds), La poesía bizantina. Atti della terza 
Giornata di studi bizantini sotto il patrocinio della Associazione Italiana di Studi 
Bizantini (Macerata, 11-12 tnaggio 1993) (Naples 1995), 143-61, here 146-50. 
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on dogma, councils, and the nomocanon (3, 4, and 5) are frequently 
included in manuscripts with a theological or ecclesiastical interest. 
For example, Vat. gr. 1409 is a manuscript manifestly iníluenced by 
thirteenth-century anti-Latin polemic; 51 as a result, it shows a great 
interest in dogmatic works and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, containing 
Eustathios of Thessalonica’s De emendanda vita monarchica, dog¬ 
matic works of Anastasios Sinaita and Gregory of Nyssa, and other 
similar writings. Between these works, evidently all in prose, one also 
finds Psellos’ poems 1 (on the titles of the psalms), 3 (on the most 
important articles of faith), 4 (on councils), and 5 (on the nomoca¬ 
non). It is clear that Psellos’ poems were deemed suitable for inclusión 
on the basis of their content alone: they provided a concise summary 
of the subject of interest to the compiler of the manuscript. 

Psellos’ poems thus remained relevant, and for that reason, they 
were often adjusted to new contexts. A clear example of this is the 
adaptation of the poem on the councils (Psellos 4) in París, gr. 1712 
(fourteenth century). This manuscript supplements Psellos’ list of 
councils with all the councils that had taken place since the comple- 
tion of Psellos’ poem. The poem synopsis legum is also, in some 
manuscripts, augmented with additional information. 52 These sup¬ 
plements are duly written in politikoi stichoi, the same verse Psellos 
had used. Psellos 6 (on grammar), as we will see, was also frequently 
tampered with; notably, there were repeated attempts to put the lines 
of this poem in alphabetic order. 53 This sheds some light on the status 
of these poems: they were seen as lists containing useful concise 
information (something that the poems themselves also explicitly 
advertise). Later compilers and readers of Psellian didactic poetry 
felt free to extract verses, add some others, adapt the content, and so 
on. This indeed puts into perspective the ‘ccmposition’ of poems: by 
no means are poems always stable texts crafted by a single Creative 
artist. 54 

The order of the Psellian didactic poems is also an indication of the 
different approach that compilers took to them. Very probably, there 
was originally a sequence of poems consisting of poem 6 followed by 


51 Description in: K.-H. Uthemann, ‘Der Codex Vaticanus Gr. 1409. Eine Bes- 
chreibung der Handschrift’, Byz 53 (1983), 639-53. 

52 See Psellos 4.90-128 and 8.1411-24. 53 See below, 248-50. 

54 P. Odorico, ‘Poésies á la marge. Réflexions personnelles?’, in: Bernard and 
Demoen, Poetry and its Contexts, 207-24. 
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some others (3, 4, 5, and 7 surely among them). 55 This sequence is 
almost never preserved: later manuscripts simply picked out the 
poems with the content that they needed for their purpose. This is 
in sharp contrast to the manuscripts transmitting Christophoros’ 
poems, which almost always respect the original order, even if they 
fail to mention the poet’s ñame. 

Later manuscripts, it should be noted, may have had interests and 
purposes wholly different from the function of the texts in contem- 
porary eleventh-century society. A good example of this is Matrit. gr. 
4681. 56 This fourteenth-century manuscript has a theological and 
astronomical interest. It begins with Mauropous’ works on the 
Three Hierarchs: oration 178, poems 14 to 17, and 49. These works 
initially had totally different purposes: the oration was pronounced 
on the Feast Day of the Hierarchs, the epigrams served an icono- 
graphic cycle in a church, and poem 49 adopts a polemical theological 
position. These different functions are also reflected by their place in 
Mauropous’ own collection, Vat. gr. 676, where they are adjacent to 
pieces of similar context. But in the Matritensis they are grouped 
together solely on the basis of their subject, the Three Hierarchs. 
Moreover, they are ascribed to Psellos, which means that the 
special personal relationship with his patrón saints that Mauropous 
expressed in these works is ignored. Next comes a medical work by 
Symeon Seth, and various other informative works of Psellos, 
amongst which his De omnifaria doctrina. Most of these are prose 
works, but amongst them we also find poems 1 (on the titles of 
the Psalms), 3 (on orthodox dogma), and 4 (on the councils). The 
astronomical section that follows is closed by Psellos 13 (on the 
movements of heaven and the soul). 

The prime purpose of these manuscripts is to gather factual Infor¬ 
mation about a given subject. One could cali these manuscripts 
‘dossiers’ or ‘manuals’. Each manuscript had its own historically 
determined reasons for taking an interest in these poems, reasons 
that are often far removed from the purposes of reading and writing 
these poems at the time of their conception. The inclusión of Psellos 1 
in the contemporary psalter Bodl. Clarke 15 makes it clear that this 
reuse of poems for utilitarian didactic goals is by no means a later 


55 See below, 127-8. 

56 G. De Andrés, Catalogo de los códices griegos de la biblioteca nacional (Madrid 
1987), 232-4. 
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habit, but was already present when the poems first began to be 
circulated. The reasons why compilers inelude a Psellian didactic 
poem, however, are sometimes erratic and difficult to understand. 
For example, one would expect poem 1 to turn up especially in psalters 
(as it does in of Bodl. Clarke 15), but this is not always the case; there is 
even one curious example of an early manuscript ( Vat. Barb. gr. 520, 
from the late eleventh or twelfth century 57 ) which ineludes a substan- 
tial fragment of the poem, while it is in fact an evangeliary. 

The purposes that underlie the transmission of Psellos’ didactic 
poems stand in contrast to those involving other poetry from the 
eleventh century. At first sight, it is striking that the manuscripts 
containing these poems are fewer in number, but generally contain 
more diverse poems. The overall context in which the poems appear 
is also markedly different. I will discuss some important manuscripts 
case by case. 

A first manuscript to consider is París, suppl. gr. 690, dated to the 
twelfth century. 58 The manuscript has many lacunae and the original 
order is disturbed. What most strikes one is the heterogeneity of its 
content. The nine poems from Christophoros’ collection that occur 
here cover nearly the whole range of different genres Christophoros 
engaged in: sophistic encomia, religious epigrams, miscellaneous 
descriptions of historical or personal events, invective, and riddles. 
The twenty-three Mauropodea inelude epitaphs, religious epigrams, 
polemics, and other genres. The manuscript also contains Psellos 10, 
17, and pseudo-Psellos 62 and 91. This anthology combines too many 
different genres to attribute to it one distinctive feature or interest; it 
can be said that it is an anthology in the true sense of the word. It is 
dominated by texts that are themselves excerpts or summaries of 
other texts, often organized in ways beloved by Byzantine compilers. 
It has Geometres’ Metaphrasis of the Odes, Kommerkiarios’ metrical 


57 The manuscript is not included in Westerink’s edition. For the poem of Psellos 
in this manuscript, see A. Jacob, ‘La réception de la littérature byzantine dans l’Italie 
méridionale aprés la conquéte normande’, in: A. Jacob, J.-M. Martin and Gh. Noyé 
(eds), Histoire et culture dans Vltalie byzantine (Rome 2006), 21-67, esp. 56. Jacob 
dates the manuscript to the twelfth century; E. Follieri, ‘Epigrammi sugli evangelisti 
dai codici Barberiniani greci 352 e 520’, Bollettino della Badia greca di Grottaferrata 10 
(1956), 61-80, 135-56, at 65-7, to the late eleventh century. 

58 In contrast to the dating to the eleventh century in G. Rochefort, ‘Une anthologie 
grecque du Xle siécle: le Parisinus suppl. gr. 690’, Scriptorium 4.1 (1950), 3-17; see, for 
the later dating and a partial description Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 329-33. 
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Life of María of Egypt, a metrical (and alphabetical) rendering of 
the Oneirokritikon, many short gnomic poems (Pisides, Gregory of 
Nazianzos, and others), and various gnomologies. Moreover, it has an 
interest in parody and wit, testified by the presence of the Batracho- 
myomachia and some of Lucian’s dialogues. The inclusión of the 
short poem pseudo-Psellos 91, a poem on the art of versification, 
may even indicate an interest in poetry specifically. In short, the 
manuscript offers the reader easily digestible fragments, be the con¬ 
tení devotional, informative (of a more eclectic kind), occasional, or 
sophistic. The poetry from our poets apparently fulfilled this purpose. 

Another manuscript distinguished by the quantity of eleventh- 
century poetry is Marc. gr. 524. 59 The complicated history and 
arrangement of this manuscript, mostly dated to the thirteenth 
century, is the subject of current research. 60 It suffices for our present 
purpose to observe that it is a collection of several cahiers, made over 
an extended period and by more than one scribe. The first part of the 
present manuscript has a section of eleventh-century poems, most of 
them anonymous, except for some Christophorea. Elsewhere in the 
manuscript, especially famous for its twelfth-century epigrams, we ñnd 
four sepárate sections containing Christophorean poems (without 
ascription; some poems even occur twice). In each of these sections, 
the poems are arranged in the same order as in the Grottaferrata 
manuscript, so it is likely that the scribe had an original collection of 
Christophoros before him. All kinds of genres with which Christo- 
phoros engaged are represented: religious epigrams, occasional poems, 
sophistic Spielereien, riddles, invectives, etc. 

Vat. gr. 1276 is another manuscript in which eleventh-century 
poetry is prominent. 61 The manuscript was written in the Terra 
d’Otranto in the fourteenth century. It was probably compiled in a 


59 The most detailed description so far is S. Lambros, "O MapKiavos k<v8i¿; 524’, NE 
8 (1911), 3-59, 123-92; for some general remarks, see also W. Hórandner, ‘Epigrams 
on Icons and Sacred Objects. The Collection of Cod. Marc. gr. 524 once again’, in: 
M. Salvadore (ed.), La poesía tardoantica e medievale. Atti del I Convegno Interna- 
zionale di Studi, Macerata, 4-5 maggio 1998 (Alessandria 2001), 117-24; and 
P. Odorico and C. Messis, ‘L’anthologie comnéne du Cod. Marc. gr. 524: problémes 
d’édition et problémes d’évaluation’, in: L’épistolographie et lapoésie épigrammatique 
(París 2003), 191-213. 

60 At the time of finalizing this book, the doctoral thesis of Foteini Spingou on 
the subject was nearing completion. 

61 P. Acconcia Longo and A. Jacob, ‘Une anthologie salentine du XlVe siecle: le 
Vaticanus gr. 1276’, J ISBN 19 (1982), 149-228. 
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milieu of Greek-speaking, anti-Latin clerics, keen to preserve Byzan¬ 
tine religious and cultural identity. 62 The heterogeneity of the 
manuscript is probably due to its history as a progressive collective 
enterprise, which makes it difficult to consider it as a unified whole. It 
assembles texts of a grammatical or theological (especially dogmatic) 
kind, as well as inscriptions, and poems by Pródromos, Stoudites, and 
poets of the región (Nikolaos-Nektarios of Casóle among others). 
Poems by Psellos (22, 24, 16, 17, 19) and Christophoros (31) are 
also present. These poems are of a polemical or occasional nature. 
The final section of the manuscript betrays interest in anti-Western 
theological polemics, and this probably motivated the inclusión of 
pseudo-Psellian poem 57 and the genuine poem 4 (on the councils). 
The fact that many of the eleventh-century poems appear between 
grammatical material suggests that they were copied here for pur- 
poses of education. We may also surmise that Christophoros’ poems 
appeared as a model, and quite literally so: the poems of the Otranto 
poets inspired by his iambic calendar follow immediately upon their 
example. 63 

Hauniensis 1899 (thirteenth century) is also an important manu¬ 
script to consider. 64 It is a small manuscript, comprising only one 
quaternion. Apart from some miscellaneous theological treatises, it 
contains an interesting collection of poetry. After some poems of 
Geometres and his milieu, we find all three of the major eleventh- 
century poets: Christophoros (16, 36, 15, 14, 11), Mauropous (30), 
and Psellos (33, 20, 31, and pseudo-Pselliana), as well as some 
religious epigrams. 65 It can be assumed that this whole section 
is based on an earlier anthology of specifically eleventh-century, or 
early twelfth-century, poetry (for Nikolaos Kerkyraios is frequently 
mentioned, albeit erroneously). The compiler did not care much 


62 Acconcia Longo and Jacob, ‘Anthologie salentine’, 165. 

63 About the indebtedness of many Otranto poems in this manuscript to Christo¬ 
phoros, see Acconcia Longo and Jacob, 176-7. 

64 Descriptions of the manuscript: B. Schartau, Códices graeci Haunienses. Ein 
deskriptiver Katalog des griechischen Handschriftenbestandes der Koniglichen Bib- 
liothek Kopenhagen (Copenhagen 1994), 157-9 (where it is dated to XII-XIIIc.); 
C. Graux, Notices sommaires des manuscrits grecs de la grande Bibliothe'que royale 
de Copenhague (París 1879), 276-80; for a description of the poetic section of the 
manuscript, see Westerink, Poemata, pp. viii-ix. All these descriptions contain omis- 
sions, false ascriptions and/or other errors. See now J. Christensen, ‘Inedita from the 
MS. Hauniensis 1899’, Bvt^avrivá Ev^ixeLKra 21 (2011), 339-49. 

65 These epigrams are now edited in Christensen, ‘Inedita’. 
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about the identity of the poets: only one poem of Christophoros is 
ascribed correctly, Mauropous’ poem is anonymous, whereas Psellos 
is given more credit than he deserves. Unlike other manuscripts 
containing Christophorea, the original order of his collection has 
not been preserved; this too suggests that the manuscript did not 
take these poems from a copy of his collection, but rather from an 
anthology of several different authors. 

The different character of all these anthologies, in comparison with 
the first type of manuscripts, transmitting Psellos’ didactic poems, is 
abundantly clear. The anthologies preserve the extreme generic di- 
versity already present in the original collections. This diversity of 
subject and genre stands in sharp contrast to the specialist nature of 
the informative manuscripts of the first group. This would tend to 
elicit an aestheticizing reading in which the reader dissociates himself 
from the direct purpose of the message. For instance, the fact that 
manuscripts of the second group often select religious epigrams 
together with invectives and decidedly profane poetry indicates that 
the reading of these religious epigrams was motivated by an interest 
in formal features rather than a response to their devotional message. 
The possible educational purpose of the anthologies may be an 
important factor in this respect. The heterogeneous Outlook of these 
manuscripts suggests that poems were not directly collected into 
books, but probably first into small bundles, or cahiers. One of 
these bundles, the present Hauniensis, may have remained in that 
state. Others were later bundled into larger books. As a result, these 
books display a very diverse contení. Vat. gr. 1276 is a notable 
example. Moreover, these anthologies show more awareness of the 
particularity of poetic texts. Poems are mostly grouped together and 
are separated from the prose texts, if such are present. This stands in 
contrast to the informative dossiers, which intermingle prose and 
poetry without any differentiation. 


3.1.3. Visual aspects of reading poetry 

When studying the reading practices of Byzantine poetry, Byzantin- 
ists have at their disposal one considerable advantage compared to, 
for example, classical poetry: in quite a few cases, we still have the 
texts before us in the very same material and visual circumstances in 
which a contemporary Byzantine saw them. This can help us to see 
how the visual representation of poems to the contemporary reader 
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responded to his reading expectations, and guided him in his reading 
experience. 

The manuscript Vat. gr. 676, laid out by the poet Ioannes Maur- 
opous himself, as we will see, 66 is an excellent place to start. When 
looking at the poetic section of this book, we notice that verses are 
arranged neatly per page: there are always twenty-four verses on each 
page. The scribe also attempted to justify his lines, so that every verse 
line stops more or less at the same point, giving the neat impression of 
a dense square. In Figure 3.1, showing the end of Mauropous 5 and 
the beginning of Mauropous 6, one can see that the scribe of Vat. gr. 
676 strove to achieve the same length for every verse, sometimes 
stretching the final letters (as in the first line of poem 6), or instead 
using abbreviations (as in the fourth line on the page). Every verse is 
clearly terminated by punctuation, mostly a dot above the line. 
The mise en page thus attempts to reflect faithfully that verses are 
self-contained and equal units, both visually and acoustically. As 
Lauxtermann observed, Byzantine verse is structured on the principie 
of isokola, known from ancient rhetorical theory; 67 consequently, 
Byzantine poetry generally strives after ‘isometry, whereby verses are 
of equal length and equal duration in acoustic performance. 68 The 
justification of lines reinforces this aspect of equality between verses. 

When surveying eleventh-century manuscripts containing poetry 
(mostly this concerns book epigrams) we can deduce some recurrent 
principies in the organization of verse. The end of the verse line is 
nearly always marked by a dot or double dot (as is also the case in Vat. 
gr. 676). As a rule, poetry is written line by line, in a vertical align- 
ment, or in columns that are sometimes to be read horizontally (as in 
the Cryptensis of Christophoros). 69 In cases where poetry is written 
continuously, the separation of verses is mostly indicated in other 
ways. For instance, in the gospel Vat. Barb. gr. 520 (late eleventh 
or twelfth century), fol. 3r, the book epigram inc. 7/ rerpas a>Se 
is written continuously, but the initial letter of each verse is emphat- 
ically larger, and there is a dot (colon) at the end of each verse 


66 See below, 129-33. 

67 M. Lauxtermann, ‘The Velocity of Puré Iambs. Byzantine Observations on the 
Metre and Rhythm of the Dodecasyllable’, JOB 48 (1998), 9-33. 

68 M. Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm. An Essay on the Political Verse and 
Other Byzantine Metres (Vienna 1999), 42, 71, and elsewhere. 

69 J. Irigoin, ‘Livre et texte dans les manuscrits byzantins de poetes’, in: Libro e testo 
(Urbino 1984), 85-102. 
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Figure 3.1 Vat. gr. 676, fol. 4r, showing the visual equivalent of ‘isometry’. 
©2013 Biblioteca Apostólica Vaticana 


(see Figure 3.2). The verse structure of the text is thus systematically 
made apparent by the visual layout of the manuscript. 

But there is more: in the example of the Vat. Barb. gr. 520, even the 
caesura ( Binnenschluss) is marked by dots. 70 In the first verse, for 


70 The Binnenschluss is an internal rhythmical pause in the Byzantine dodecasyl- 
lable, either after the fifth or the seventh syllable. It always coincides with a word break 
and normally occurs at a meaningful semantic and/or grammatical divide, marking a 
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Figure 3.2 Vat. Barb. gr. 520, fol. 3r, showing verse laid out without line 
breaks, but with verse ends and caesuras punctuated. © 2013 Biblioteca 
Apostólica Vaticana 


instance, we see a dot above the line at the verse pause after the fifth 
syllable (after the words r¡ rerpás cube). Likewise, at the next page, 
containing Psellos’ poem 1 (in politikoi stichoi), rhythmical caesurae 
are indicated with a dot above the line. It seems (but exhaustive 
research would need to be done) that this habit was adopted by 
many Byzantine scribes; some book epigrams in a tenth-century 
psalter ( Bodl. Auct. D 4 1) show the same practice. 71 In Londin. 
Add. 17470, an eleventh-century manuscript containing mainly 


respiratory pause (therefore, it is not exactly a ‘caesura’, although the term is widely 
used; ‘internal verse pause’ would perhaps be more exact). See P. Maas, ‘Der byzanti- 
nische Zwólfsilber’, BZ 12 (1903), 278-323, at 281-4, and Lauxtermann, Spring of 
Rhythm, 71-3. 

71 See I. Sevcenko, ‘Captions to a David Cycle in the Tenth-Century Oxford Auct. 
D. 4. í, in: C. Scholz and G. Makris (eds), noXvnXevpos vovs. Miscellanea fiir Peter 
Schreiner zu seinem 60. Geburtstag (Munich/Leipzig 2000), 324-41, here 326-9; 
W. Hórandner, ‘Weitere Beobachtungen zu byzantinischen Figurengedichten und 
Tetragrammen’, Nía Pá>p.r¡ 6 (2009), 291-304, here 298. 
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Figure 3.3 Londin. Add. 17470, fol. 285r, showing punctuation of the caes- 
ura. © The British Library Board 

works by Máximos the Confessor, we encounter at the end a thirteen- 
verse book epigram (fol. 285r; see Figure 3.3). At the end of the verse, 
we find a dot above the line, and at each caesura, whether after the 
fifth or the seventh syllable, the scribe put a comma. 

This rhythmical punctuation has absolute priority over grammat- 
ical punctuation. There is no separation of grammatical sentences 
or word groups, but only of rhythmical units. This suggests that 
Byzantines were very conscious of the accentual structure of their 
verse, be it dodecasyllables or politikoi stichoi, although their theor- 
etical metrical treatises pass over it in silence. While being a purely 
acoustic phenomenon, this accentual pattern must have been so 
ingrained in the Byzantines’ minds that it has left visual traces. This 
also implies that scribes or readers pronounced these verses aloud 
when writing, or reading, them on the page. 72 


72 See also (for prose) D. R. Reinsch, ‘Stixis und Hóren’, in: B. Atsalos & N. Tsironi 
(eds), Actes du VIe colloque international de paléographie grecque (Drama 21-7 
Septetnber 2003) (Athens 2008), 259-69. 
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There are some visual features that are especially visible in book 
epigrams and that make their paratextual status evident. The majority 
of book epigrams are preceded by a sign indicating the beginning of 
the poem, sometimes a simple cross, sometimes four dots arranged in 
a square (❖). This sign is also used for other paratextual material 
(titles, prose subscriptions, etc.). It seems to have grown into a habit: 
even poems that are already very clearly sepárate are preceded by a 
four-dot cross of this kind. The script is another element that makes 
poetry stand out, especially paratextual poetry, from the main (prose) 
text. In many Byzantine manuscripts of this period, titles, indices, and 
other additional material are written in majuscule script (mostly the 
so-called Alexandrinische Auszeichnungsmajuskd), in contrast to the 
main text, which is written in minuscule. 73 This is often reinforced by 
the use of different ink: instead of black ink, red or even gold is used 
for book epigrams. 

More particularly, book epigrams are often written in a majuscule 
of the epigraphic type, imitating the letters used for ‘real’ stone 
inscriptions. 74 In this way, the function of ‘epigram’ (literally, some- 
thing written W something else) 75 is made clear in a directly visible 
way. For instance, the poem inc. tovs ptapyápov s aov tlov Áóycov 
in Vindob. suppl. gr. 4 (eleventh century), fol. 5r (see Figure 3.4) is 
written in epigraphische Auszeichnungsmajuskd. 76 It is also frarned by 
a decorative line. Here too we may see an attempt to justify the verse 
lines: at the end of the second verse, the ending -cov is written with a 
broad omega, whereas in the same combination at the end of verse 
eight the omega is condensed into a small superscript letter. In this 
way, both verse lines end at the same distance from the right border, 
and this visual equality of the verse lines emphasizes their rhythmical 
equality. 


73 H. Hunger, ‘Minuskel und Auszeichnungsschriften im 10.-12. Jahrhundert’, in: 
J. Glenisson, J. Bompaire, and J. Irigoin (eds), La paléographie grecque et byzantine 
(París 1977), 201-20; G. Cavallo, ‘Funzione e struttura della maiuscola greca tra i 
secoli VIII-XF, in: Glenisson e.a., Paléographie grecque , 95-137, here 109. 

74 Hunger, ‘Minuskel und Auszeichnungsschriften’, 207; H. Hunger, ‘Die epigra¬ 
phische Auszeichnungsmajuskd. Beitrag zu einem bisher kaum beachteten Kapitel 
der griechischen Paláographie’, JOB 26 (1977), 193-210. For examples of book 
epigrams executed in epigraphic majuscule, see R. Stefec, ‘Anmerkungen zu einigen 
handschriftlich überlieferten Epigrammen in epigraphischer Auszeichnungsmajus- 
kel’, JOB 59 (2009), 203-12, and id., ‘Weiteren Epigrammen’. 

75 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 29-30. 

76 See Hunger, ‘Auszeichnungsmajuskd’, 195. 
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Figure 3.4 Vindob. suppl. gr. 4, fol. 5r, showing a book epigram in Epigra- 
phische Auszeichnungmajuskel. © ÓNB Vienna: Cod. Suppl. gr. 4, fol. 5r 

The attempt to create an ‘inscriptional’ appearance is also evident 
in those epigrams that are written around a miniature: the layout 
of the letters perfectly imitates the inscribed border around 
icons. We can see this, for example, in the Barberini Psalter ( Vat. 
Barb. gr. 372, latter half eleventh century), where a book epigram (inc. 
ovs r¡ Tpifieyyrjs; fol. 5r) is framed around a miniature depicting 
(probably) Konstantinos X Doukas, Eudokia, and Michael VII 
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Figure 3.5 Vat. Barb. gr. 372, fol. 5r, showing a book epigram around a 
miniature of Konstantinos X Doukas, Michael VII, and Eudokia Makrembo- 
litissa. © 2013 Biblioteca Apostólica Vaticana 

(Figure 3.5). 77 The letters form an imaginative border around the 
image, as if it were a tangible icón. This by implication brings the 


77 I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden 1976), 
26-36; image: píate 7. 
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book into the category of ‘object’. The context of the book makes no 
difference for the reading of the poem than if it were, say, placed upon 
a reliquary. 

When we compare poetic paratexts with paratexts in prose, it 
remains the case that poetic paratexts stand out as more special. In 
the famous Theodore Psalter ( Londin. Add. 19.352) from 1066, the 
poetic colophons (fols. 207v, 208r) are written in an epigraphic 
majuscule, using golden ink, whereas the prose colophons are written 
as normal text—that is, in a minuscule script. 78 

In isolated cases, the visual arrangement of poems is elaborated into a 
visual game, playing with acrostics, figure poems, and the like. In París, 
gr. 922, dedicated to the empress Eudokia Makrembolitissa, the verse 
Ev8okÍo.s r¡ SéÁros avyovarris iréXei turns up as a labyrinth poem and as 
the acrostic of another poem. 79 In these cases, the visual games that are 
played profit greatly from the poetic form of the text, and vice versa. 

However, these epigrams were no mere decoration: they were there 
on the page to be read. Henee the ‘reading aids’ that in some cases 
steer the sense and direction of reading. In the epigram in the 
Barberini psalter (Figure 3.5), each verse is accompanied by a number 
(a, jS, y, and 8), added to the left of the verse. These numbers indicate 
the order in which the epigram should be read. A similar numbering 
System is present in an epigram in Haun. 1343 (eleventh century), fol. 
Ir, which is also written in a four-sided frame around a dedicatory 
miniature. 80 It should be noted that while the order in the Barberini 
psalter is top-left-right-bottom, the order in the Hauniensis is 
top-right-left-bottom. The latter order is the most frequent one in 
epigrams that follow a frame-like pattern (in books as well as on 
objeets), but there are many exceptions. 81 These numbered indica- 
tions are certainly not the rule: in Sinait. gr. 364, fol. 3r, we have 
similarly an epigram of four verses around a miniature, but here 


7S Images of the Theodore Psalter are available on The British Library website, 
<http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay.aspx?index=5&ref=Add_MS_19352> 
(last accessed 31 May 2012). 

79 On this poem, see W. Hórandner, ‘Visuelle Poesie in Byzanz. Versuch einer 
Bestandsaufnahme’, JOB 40 (1990), 1-42, here at 18-20. 

80 A clear image on: <http://www.kb.dk/permalink/2006/manus/105/dan/l+recto>. 
For the dating and a description, see Schartau, Códices graeci Haunienses, 119-20. 

81 See E. Follieri, ‘L’ordine dei versi in alcuni epigrammi bizantini’, Byz 34 (1964), 
447-67. Follieri does not report numbering Systems as in the two manuscripts 
mentioned here. 
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there are no indications about the order in which we should read 
the verses. 82 


3.2. TWO ACCOUNTS OF READINGS 

We now move from the direct tangible presentation of poems to 
indirect witnesses of contemporary readings of poetry. While we 
have already noted that Byzantines did not retlect upon the practices 
of reading and writing poetry in general, they did sometimes record, 
or respond to, contemporary instances of individuáis reading one 
single poem. We focus on two such accounts, one in Mauropous, and 
one in Christophoros. In both of these ‘reading stories’, ‘normal’ 
poems are followed by another poem that responds to the reaction 
of a reader who has apparently read the first poem(s). As a result, 
these two accounts can help us to form an image of the expectations 
that both author and reader held about the reading of poetry. 


3.2.1. Reading a funeral oration: Christophoros 75-79 

Christophoros’ poems 75 to 77 form a cycle of funeral poems for his 
sister Anastaso. The poems are each situated at a different stage of the 
funeral ceremony: we follow Christophoros as he speaks at a gather- 
ing around the bier (75), the funeral procession (76), and finally the 
funeral itself (77). The cycle of poems varíes in metre, as is often the 
case in Christophoros’ cycles: 75 is a poem in anacreontics, 76 and 77 
are in dodecasyllables. 

The poem that follows immediately after the cycle (78) bears 
the following title: ‘For the grammatikos Petros, who had asked for 
Christophoros’ funeral iambs on his sister, but who kept them a long 
time, and had not yet got round to returning them.’ 83 The words 
‘funeral iambs’ refer to poem 77, in which Christophoros mourns the 
death of his sister. In poem 78 proper, Christophoros asks in jest if 


82 Image in Spatharakis, Portrait, fig. 66. See also below, 319-20. 

83 Christophoros 78.title: Els tov ypaixp,ariKov üérpov, a lrr¡oavTa rd els tt)v 
áSeÁtfrrfv émrárjnri ta/i/leta, Karaaxóvra Sé xP° vov ttoXvv ko-Í pur/ircos (frOáoavra 
aiToSovvai. 
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Petros perhaps had found some lotus in his verses, and requests that 
Petros return them, after having read them several times. 

This has several implications. First, we can infer that Christo- 
phoros’ verses for his sister had become known of within a circle of 
friends. Whether these readers had been part of the audience during 
the funeral Service is impossible to ascertain. In any case, Petros knew 
that these verses existed and had asked for them. Christophoros 
granted his request and lent them out. This suggests that he did not 
sell copies of his poems. There was no system of publishing, but 
rather an informal habit of lending. It also appears that he did not 
himself take the initiative to have his verses circulated, since Petros 
had asked for them; but this might be a self-aggrandizing misrepre- 
sentation on Christophoros’ part. The mere fact that he asks for them 
back suggests that there were not many copies circulating, and that 
Christophoros in fact did not intend them to circuíate in public. Also, 
Petros had only asked for these specific ‘iambs’, as is made clear by the 
title of 78. In addition, Christophoros refers clearly to these verses as 
one sepárate entity. Consequently, the poem must have been handed 
over separately. I would suggest that this can only have happened in 
the form of a scroll; that is, a sepárate leaf of parchment. 

In fact, the story does not end there. As appears from poem 79, 
Petros had returned the verses, adding some comments. Poem 79 is 
Christophoros’ response to these comments. The text of this poem is 
heavily damaged. The implications of the remaining scraps of text, 
however, are so important that I give them here in full: 

"Erepoi els tov avTov, 7re'¡.uf)avra tovs otÍxovs xal . . . 

ExeiVO TOV OOV XptOTOtflÓpOV TTVl’dávfl, 
el Taina Trevdtov, Trola yovv yalpojv ypóAuv 
. . . yvaoaea>s xal tüv Áóycov 
ti Kopttjiov el ye to. ypa<f>éma xal ptéya; 

. . . ovSevos yéptov, 5 

Trolav Se xaíTr/v xal ^evl^ovaav </>páoiv 
. . . iroíxlÁTjv 

77 evOovvTos avTov tov ypá<f>ovTOS, tos ét/>T]S, 


¿)S ij Xéyovoa ¡uipTvpel TrapoipLia, 


10 


optcos av evpes a^tóv tí xal Áóyov, 
óóéav xopipytp Ttov xaXóóv dea) StSov. 
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The damaged text makes it difficult to ascertain the exact details of 
Petros’ comments. In any event, it appears that the second and eighth 
lines repeat a question posed by Petros along the lines of: ‘How could 
you write this while in mourning?’ As Kristoffel Demoen has shown, 
this is not to be taken in a negative manner: 84 in the eyes of Petros, 
Christophoros would write still better if the occasion were not such a 
painful one; what would the result be if Christophoros were writing 
verse in favourable circumstances? If we then take the words 
KoijLifiÓTTjs (v. 4) and ttoikíÁt¡ (7) in a positive light, this poem can be 
interpreted as mainly a declaration of (false) modesty. Christophoros 
asks: ‘What elegance or greatness had these writings anyway?’ (v. 4), 
and then closes with what sounds like a typically humble answer in 
response to laudatory comments: ‘If you really found something 
worth speaking of, then give the honour to God, the bestower of all 
good things’ (w. 12-14). Moreover, the fact that Christophoros in the 
first verse calis himself ‘your Christophoros’ indicates that this Petros 
was not an opponent of Christophoros but, rather, an intimate friend. 

Petros’ reading of the poem, as it appears from poem 79, concen- 
trated on its stylistic and rhetorical features. At lines 6 and 7 it 
appears that Petros had found some fine rhetorical qualities in Chris¬ 
tophoros’ poem: ‘a novel and surprising style’, and something ‘varied’. 
As we may surmise from the end of the damaged line 3, Christo¬ 
phoros’ poem had displayed, in Petros’ eyes, a great wealth of know- 
ledge and rhetorical skill. In sum, what Petros had paid cióse 
attention to were the technical properties of Christophoros’ poem. 
We may recall here that Petros is a teacher, as the title of poem 78 
indicates (ypap,p,aTtKÓs). We can expect this kind of teacher to show 
above all an interest in the formal features of a text. Petros had read 
the poem as he would have read any other (written) text under review 
by a schoolmaster. In an atmosphere of friendly discussion, this 
teacher is here reading the text of another intellectual and assessing 
it on the terms customary in their milieu. The reader in this reading 
situation is not the audience for which the poem purports to have 
been intended (the audience at the funeral). 


84 See K. Demoen, ‘ Phrasis poikilé. Imitatio and variatio in the poetry book of 
Christophoros Mitylenaios’, in: A. Rhoby and E. Schiífer (eds), Imitatio — Aemulatio — 
Variatio. Akten des internationalen wissenschaftlichen Symposions zar byzantinischen 
Sprache and Literatur (Vienna 2010), 103-18; C. Crimi etal., Cristoforo di Mitilene. 
Canzoniere (Catania 1983), 123. By contrast, Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry , 46, thinks 
that Petros considered Christophoros’ poem as hypocritical: he should not show off with 
his sophisticated writing if he is sincerely mourning. 
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However, in Petros’ reading as reported by Christophoros, Petros 
considered the concrete initial circumstances of this poem as ‘real’. 
The biographical details given in the poem are taken as real: Petros 
took it for granted that Christophoros was in mourning (for he 
admires him for writing such beautiful verses in this sad State). He 
was also ready to identify this mourning persona with the author of 
the poem from whom he borrowed some verse. At the same time, this 
impression of reality does not preelude a reading that focuses on the 
text as a display of learning and rhetorical skills, as appears from the 
kinds of comment given by Petros. Henee, the written poem, even at 
this early stage, is no longer merely the script of an oral speech: it 
becomes a text that can be compared to other written texts. It is an 
intellectual achievement. This shows that the initial context of a given 
poem is not the only context in which these texts could have a 
meaningful function in the eyes of both the author and his milieu. 

Moreover, Christophoros was probably aware of this interest when 
he composed poem 77 itself. From line 88, he seems to declare (the text 
is damaged at this point) that everyone will have something different to 
say in praise of Anastaso (see esp. v. 90). He stresses that all these 
praises must be genuine (v. 100), and then we find, at v. 102: ‘lest we 
should appear, if we will want to write... ’. 85 I do not know exactly 
what to make of these damaged verses, but the verb ypá<f>eiv, apparently 
in reference to this very poem, indicates that Christophoros presented 
his text here as a written text, in spite of the oral context evoked 
elsewhere in the poem. These remarks may indícate that this text was 
intended to live beyond its primary short-lived context, as a written 
text. As a result, even if we cannot completely rule out an original oral 
setting, the poem itself may have already anticipated a sophisticated 
and dissociated reading such as the one performed by Petros. 


3.2.2. Reading an inscription: Mauropous 32-33 

Poem 32 of Mauropous is an epigram on a religious image, compris- 
ing only three verses. It was designed to be inscribed on, or near to, a 
depiction of the Crucifixión of Christ that was made of gold. 86 


85 Christophoros 77.120: yu.fi itws (^avtbixev, el OeÁr/oopLev ypácfieLv. 

86 D. Bianconi, ‘Et le livre s’est fait poesie’, in: P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger, and 
P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux réméde ...» Poésie et poétique á Byzance (París 2008), 
15-35, here 29, observes that the title implies that the poem was not written on the 
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Els OTavpajOív xpvorjv 

Kdvravda Xpiorás éanv ínrvcov kv írvÁoj. 

<f>4peí Se xp va °s T °v Ttádovs tt¡v eiKÓva, 
dvd' ov npadeís, éawae tovs ko.t eÍKÓva. 

On a golden Crucifixión 

Here too, Christ is asleep on wood. 

The gold bears the image of his passion, 
because sold for gold, he saved those in his image. 

This epigram justifies the use of gold for this depiction: it was the 
price for which Christ himself was betrayed, and thus the price he 
paid for the salvation of mankind (although, strictly speaking, Christ 
was of course betrayed for silver). Consequently, the gold of the cross 
here has only symbolic significance: Mauropous invites his readers 
to interpret the depiction nevertheless as the wooden cross of 
Christ (henee v. 1: Kavravda : ‘also here’)- It is a conventional epigram, 
exploiting an antithetical and paradoxical relation between the material 
representation of the religious object and its true spiritual meaning. 

The reader addressed by this epigram, at least in a primary sense, is 
the beholder of the image, who seeks explanation for the fact that this 
portrayal is carried out in gold. The referent ‘here’ (v. 1) unmistakably 
brings to life the physical reality of the inscriptional space already 
indicated by the lemma. In a literal sense, then, the context evoked is 
that of an inscriptional space, with a reader who is at the same time 
the viewer of the image and the inscription. So far, so good; epigrams 
such as this appear in abundance in the collected poems of Christo- 
phoros and Mauropous, and as anonymous pieces in other manu- 
scripts. But this time, the epigram is followed by another poem that 
puts this literal reading into an entirely different perspective. 

Poem 33 bears the title: ‘Against the man who criticised the verse 
avO’ ov TrpaOeís, because the preposition is not rightly construed.’ 
Apparently, a reader had found fault with a grammatical issue in 
poem 32. He remarked that the verb ‘selT (*irtTTpáoKw) should govern 
a plain genitive case, and should not be followed by the preposition 
avrí, as Mauropous had written (see, indeed, v. 3 of poem 32). In 


cross itself, as this would have been indicated by the word aravpós. He suggests that 
the Crucifixión was a miniature executed with gold paint. I thank Marc Lauxtermann 
for help with the interpretation and translation of this epigram. 
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poem 33 itself, Mauropous addresses this opponent and defends his 
choice in representing the betrayal of Christ as a sale by using the 
preposition ávrí. Henee, Mauropous reaets here to a reading of the 
epigram that focuses on the formal features of the poem. This reader 
did not respond at all to the message that the poem conveys on a first 
level, ñor did Mauropous expect that he would do so. Nowhere in 
poem 33 does Mauropous come back to the content of the poem; he 
only argües that avrí makes the message more clear, and thus aptly 
renders the message of salvation. 

This reader was surely no fortuitous passer-by. He was, again, a 
teacher; this becomes evident from the verse ‘So great is the hair- 
splitting of schoolmasters!’ 87 and from the remark that he applied the 
schedos as an educational exercise (v. 33). This man, therefore, was a 
colleague (and rival) of Mauropous: a professional reader, one might 
say. Unfortunately, it does not become clear in what form our school- 
master had read the epigram. A first possibility is that he read it as an 
inscription in its original place, by visiting a church, viewing an 
object, or opening up a book with miniatures. But in that case, 
he must have known that the poem was by Mauropous’ hand, otherwise 
he could not have addressed the critique to him; and inscriptions 
are nearly always anonymous. Therefore, it is more likely that he picked 
up the verses when they had already been written down on paper 
and were enjoying a first limited circulation within intellectual milieux. 

The readings recorded in these two examples of Christophoros and 
Mauropous suggest that the poems have become an object of reading 
amongst a circle of the author’s peers. These readers employ reading 
strategies focusing on grammar and rhetoric. For them, texts are 
intellectual achievements, to be read as proofs (or refutations) of 
the personal abilities of the author. They become a ‘sign of a sign’: 88 
that is, their signification does not primarily lie in the message that 
the text conveys, but in the way in which this text displays the abilities 
and skills of the author. 

This allows us to imagine a circle of readers commenting upon 
each other’s writings and addressing poems in answer to each other. 


87 Mauropous 33.17: rrjs axpifjcLOS rwv óióaGxáAwx oar ¡! 

88 This felicitous expression is taken from I. Toth, ‘Rhetorical Theatron in Late 
Byzantium: The Example of Palaiologan Imperial Orations’, in: M. Grünbart (ed.), 
Theatron. Rhetorische Kultnr in Spatantike und Mittelalter (Berlin/New York 2007), 
429-48, esp. 446-8, focusing on a similar process in late Byzantine panegyrics. 
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We may surmise that these circles consisted mainly of our poets’ 
peers: that is, teachers, who probably also engaged in poetry them- 
selves. These are the readers with the cultural background required to 
engage in reading and to join in collective intellectual practices. 89 
Within this tight social context, it is only logical that these readers 
tried hard to give evidence of their superior reading skills by pro- 
viding specialist comments, whether negative or positive. This desire 
to highlight one’s own abilities by delivering critique in this way 
will reappear in other chapters. These texts, therefore, did have a 
significance beyond the ephemeral occasion for which they were 
ostensibly written, and this intellectualization (if one may so cali it) 
of texts started immediately, perhaps even at the very first moment 
the audience heard the mourning poem or an observer saw the 
inscription. 

The main problem with these two examples is that they are not 
objective records of readings. It is significant that both Christophoros 
and Mauropous took the effort to respond to these readers’ com¬ 
ments with an answer that was, once more, made in verse. They not 
only register a reading, but they also play an active role in shaping the 
reader’s role. In fact, these poems prescribe a certain reading strategy 
to follow. In the case of Christophoros 78, the poet demonstrates, in 
an indirect way, through Petros’ reaction, the technical merits of 
poem 77. In Mauropous’ case, poem 33 can remind the readers of 
his collection that they should not read his poems in a pettifogging 
way. So these particular readings stand as a model (negative or 
positive) for subsequent readings. The authors are taking control of 
the reading of their poems. 


3.3. CONTEMPORARY CIRCULATION OF POETRY 

The social radius of reading that emerges from these two reading 
accounts is one in which the poet could hold a tight control over the 
initial circulation and reception of his poems. He knows his readers 
personally, and they belong to the same milieu. This becomes even 
more apparent in Christophoros 84. This poem is addressed to a 


89 For competent readers as opposed to uncultivated readers, see Cavallo, Lire, 
35-46. 
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certain Basileios, who bears the unfortunate súmame ‘Choirinos’, 
meaning ‘piggish’, a ñame that Christophoros exploits here to great 
effect. We learn from the title that Basileios had often asked for 
Christophoros’ writings. Christophoros denies him this privilege 
and, in passing, sneers at his wife’s unfaithfulness. The poem abounds 
with wordplay at various levels : 90 crucial is the double meaning 
of KepárLov, diminutive of /cepa?, both ‘carob’ or ‘St John’s bread’ (a 
typical food for pigs) and the proverbial ‘horns’ of a cuckolded 
husband. ¡íáXavos (acorn) also possibly carries a double entendre— 
the acorn and the penis glans—which would fit the rather nasty tone 
of the poem. 

Els tov BaoíXeiov tov Xeyópevov Xoipívóv, ttoWÓ-kis aíTrjtjavTa ¿k tu>v 

avyypap,p,á.Twv avrov 

Tí TToXXa ypvi)eis tovs ép-ovs (prcóv Xóyovs 

Kal «aaís y pacíais Opójiov pe» avgvüs poi Xéyeis; 

aireXde rróppa>■ yoípos ov rptóyeí péXi- 

eyeís fiaXávovs Setnvov, el fioíiXeí, r/jt Aoi" 

av ovv |uáXíOTa Kal Keparícov Sép, 5 

r) av^vyos TrXpaeL ae Kal Keparí cuv. 

For Basileios, surnamed ‘Choirinos’ (piggish), who had often asked for his 
writings 

Why do you growl so much, askingfor my words, 

and why do you keep saying: ‘Feed me with your writings’? 

Go awayfrom here: a pig does not eat honey. 

You have acorns, your favourite dinner, if you want. 

If you should need ‘horns’ (carobs) too, 5 

your wife will provide you with those ‘horns’. 

This poetic jibe reveáis to us the social dynamics underlying the 
contemporary circulation of poetry. Just as in Petros’ case, someone 
had asked for the writings of the poet. The phrase ¿k tcov 
ovyypappáTa>v is significant, for it implies that Basileios had asked 
‘from his writings’, that is, he had not asked once for a specific poem, 
but perhaps for a selection or a representative poem. Again, Basileios 
had to turn to the poet in person for such a request. And apparently 
Christophoros could deny him this privilege. This once more shows 


90 See P. Magdalino, ‘Cultural Change? The Context of Byzantine Poetry from 
Geometres to Pródromos’, in: Bernard and Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts, 
19-36, at 34. 
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that poems initially did not circuíate freely or widely. At this stage, the 
poet Controls the circulation of his poems, distributing them to 
friends as tokens of recognition. 

By calling his own poems ‘honey’, using an ancient topos, and by 
comparing this to the acorns a pig eats, Christophoros shows that he 
is aware that his poems were sought after. They were clearly his own 
inalienable intellectual creation. They are ‘his writings’ (v. 2: oats 
ypac/mís), just as Petros had asked for ‘his iambs’. 91 Christophoros’ 
refusal to give of his poems is part of a peculiar economy that 
perfectly fits with the elitism that also otherwise marks his dealings 
with friends. Precisely by keeping the circulation of his poems limited 
and dependent upon personal requests, Christophoros enhances the 
valué of his poems, both in social terms (they are a rare token of a 
recognition by a friend) and in aesthetic terms (they are exclusive 
pieces of work). Invective poems such as this one played a particular 
role in this context. The intimate friends of Christophoros who had 
the opportunity to read or hear this poem, and who probably would 
have heard rumours about Basileios’ wife, have here an occasion to 
jest at his expense. At the same time, they would again be made 
conscious of the limited nature of their circle, as, unlike Basileios, 
they are included amongst Christophoros’ exclusive readership. They 
form a reading circle governed by laws of intellectual friendship. 


3.3.1. Scrolls and sepárate leaves 

How should we imagine the material details of the initial circulation of 
poems among friends? We may recall that Petros had only asked for 
one poem, which suggests that this poem can only have circulated on a 
loose scroll, and not in a codex. An important testimony in this regard 
is a passage from Psellos’ poem 7 about rhetoric, addressed, according 
to the lemma, to the imperial prince Michael VII Doukas. In a sudden 
authorial remark in the midst of the various definitions of rhetorical 
terms, Psellos addresses the imperial student directly (w. 287-90): 

ov 8 ’ '¿yí ¡io i Trjv avvoifnv, €ít ¿pcóra dappovvrtos, 

Kayw ooí rrjv SíÓXvoív Xéíjat tov t,rjTovpíévov. 

e?T ov dav piareis, Séonora, tov ypátfioi’Tos tt¡v T¿yvr¡v, 

av eyus elÁprápiov fifiayo rrjs oXtjs réxvrjs; 
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Christophoros 78.2: ¿pots lápfíoís. 
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Keep this summary, please, and do not be afraid to ask questions 
afterwards: 

I will give you the solution to your problem. 

And don t you marvel, my lord, at the skill ofthe author, 
now that you have a small scroll ofthe whole discipline? 92 

The word dÁprápiov refers to a scroll, that is, a loose parchment 
folium that is not folded, but rolled up. 93 Here it is explicitly said to be 
small (¡ipayo), containing one single work. So in this case, the circu- 
lation of the poem was initiated by handing over to the dedicatee a 
scroll with the poem separately. This could support the view that the 
initial circulation took the form of small leaflets distributed amongst a 
small public. 

The occasional depiction of poems as material objects in manuscript 
images adds further weight to this idea. The frontispiece of the lection- 
ary held at the Princeton Theological Seminary (Speer Library, cod. acc. 
11.21.1900) (fol. I*r) displays the donor of the manuscript, Ioannes, 
bearing the title of proedros, standing in front of Christ. Ioannes 
presents a scroll on which the dedicatory epigram is written. 94 In the 
epigram, the donor States that he has made the books with much toil, 
and now dedicates them to Christ. The depiction of the scroll functions 
as a symbolic substitution for the whole set of books. The fact that it is 
to be seen on a scroll points to the most obvious form in which 
Byzantines conceived of a poem being handed over. 

Poems addressed to enemies and rivals are also an interesting case. 
Christophoros 36, for instance, a polemical poem against two men 
who were friends, gives the impression that their written provocations 
were continuously exchanged, as ‘blows’ requiring a ‘counterblow’. 
Christophoros States that he will inflict a lethal blow with his pen 
(v. 11); his enemy will die at the first throw of his ‘spear of words’ 


92 J. Walker, ‘Michael Psellos on Rlietoric: A Translation and Commentary on 
Psellos’ Synopsis of Hermogenes’, Rhetoric Society Quarterly 31.1 (2001), 5-40, here 
21, seems to suppose that the small roll refers to the work of Hermogenes. However, 
the word group eiV ov introduces a rhetorical question following the train of thought 
logically (and is not a temporal adverb), and the small roll is the short overview by 
Psellos that is placed in antithesis to the ‘whole discipline’ of Hermogenes. 

93 See B. Atsalos, La terminologie du livre-manuscrit á l’époque byzantine: termes dési- 
gnant le livre-manuscrit et l’écriture (Thessaloniki 1971), 169. 

94 Inc. 'ISpátTwv ¿Áíywv Xpiaré 8eé pov: G. Vikan, Illuminated Greek Manuscripts 
from American Collections (Princeton 1973), 114 (image), 115 (text). Text also in 
Spatharakis, Portrait, 75. 
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(w. 34-9). Likewise, the hostile writings of his opponents are de- 
scribed as arrows fired from a hiding place (v. 19). It would thus seem 
that poems were sent separately from the one side to the other. 
Presumably, this again happened in the form of sepárate leaves or 
scrolls. But the question that inevitably presents itself is: Would not 
other people also be interested to read these exchanges? Humour and 
abuse, as we have also supposed in the case of Basileios Choirinos, can 
only have had effect when they would be read by people who knew 
the abused personally, and we can infer the same for poem 36. 

Mauropous 55 is an excellent source for information about the 
médium in which poetry circulated initially. 95 The courtier Mauro¬ 
pous presents here a poem to the two empresses: that is, to Zoé, 
married to the emperor Konstantinos IX Monomachos, and her sister 
Theodora. It is a very deferential encomium, exalting the power of the 
imperial family. The poem, as printed in the modern edition, begins 
with these two verses: 

Aiooals aváooaís avTahéXefaLS AvyovOTais 

8túpr¡fía koívov ¿vos SovXov ró Se. 

To the two sisters, Augustae and mistresses, 

This shared gift from one servant. 

In the manuscript Vat. gr. 676, these lines clearly stand out from the 
rest of the poem (see Figure 3.6). A larger initial at the beginning of 
verse 3 indicates that the poem proper starts only at this point. 
Moreover, these two verses are not written in minuscule letters like 
the main body of the text, but in a majuscule script type. As we have 
seen above, the use of this script marks these two lines out as a 
paratext, a poem subsidiary to the text next to which it is written. 
Consequently, these two initial verses are in fact a sepárate poem—let 
us cali it 55a—that presents the poem proper (55b) as a gift. The use 
of a majuscule script for 55a must be a vestige of its function as a ‘real’ 
inscription—that is, an inscription on a material object. If this is 
correct, we may imagine that poem 55b was handed over to the 
empresses in the form of a small scroll, with 55a as an elegant 
corollary attached to it in some way or other. 


95 See also F. Bernard, ‘The Circulation of Poetry in llth-century Byzantium’, in: 
S. Neocleous (ed.), Papers from the First and Second Postgraduate Forums in Byzan¬ 
tine Studies: Sailing to Byzantium (Newcastle upon Tyne 2009), 145-60. 
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Figure 3.6 Vat. gr. 676, fol. 26v: Mauropous 55, with an introductory 
epigram. © 2013 Biblioteca Apostólica Vaticana 


Poem 55b itself first addresses the ‘mistress’ of the poet. This 
mistress is to be identified with Theodora, because there is a change 
of addressee at line 10. From this point on, Mauropous speaks 
to Zoé, for her ñame is alluded to in line 21 (£ cüt ) re tov av^navTos 
evTvxeoTárri). The change of addressee is in itself revealing (w. 10-12): 

áAA a) ¡.leytarrj Kvpía tov vvv yévovs 
(Trpós yap ere rpÁ/jw tov fipaxvv tovtov A óyov, 

Kav ¡u¡ fiXéneiv e^cu ffe, 77 eos Séxül rctSe), 

But oh, you greatest mistress of the present generation, 

(for now I address in turn this short poem to you, 
even ifl cannot see how you will receive this) ... 

In other words, Mauropous explodes the fiction of an oral address: 
even though he purports to ‘turn himself ’ now to Zoé, this is no real 
change of direction, for he does not see Zoé at the moment of reading. 
Mauropous thus implicitly hints at the fact that this poem is sent 
from afar and destined to be read in his absence. Even though the 
remainder of the poem reads like an oral address, both manuscript 
evidence and this small metadiscursive reference prove it is not. 

Of course, the scroll is a format for reading that we are not inclined 
to imagine because scrolls were more vulnerable to loss than códices, 
but it must have been the most widespread form in which poems 
initially circulated. Only at a later stage were these sepárate leaves or 
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scrolls joined together. Psellos has left us some clues capable of 
providing an impression of this process. The most instructive is a 
fragment from a short treatise IJepl Kaiviov 8oyp,áTwv ko.1 opwv tcüv 
vopuKcov paip-aCoTi Áeyoptévwv Xé^ewv. Near the end of this work, 
Psellos tells the addressee that most of what he has written exists 
also in the form of drafts (ayéSia), which were still to be found on 
scrolls (elÁrjrapLOLs). Many people selected texts from these loose 
leaves ( 8uf>0épai ), made little volumes of them, and this way had 
‘books’ of Psellos’ writings. 96 A similar procedure is observable for 
Psellos’ letters. 97 Psellos implies in several letters to Ioannes Doukas 
that the caesar made books of his letters. 98 A pattern can be discerned 
here: small texts were first circulated on sepárate scrolls, then were 
collected into small copybooks or cahiers, which were sometimes 
collected into a larger book. In general, it can be said that the one- 
leaf parchment format brings the circulation of poems closer to that 
of letters: small scale, informal, and fugitive, although never fully 
prívate, since knowledge of their existence quickly spread among a 
small community of people. 


3.3.2. Reading circles 

These examples show that the circulation of poetry was motivated 
and instigated by the habits of intellectual friendship. The social 
circles in which readings took place are a vital element for under- 
standing readership of poetry. Reading functioned as an element 
of mutual recognition of social groups in Byzantine society. The 
examples of reading in the case of Petros and non-reading in the 
case of Basileios Choirinos allow us to imagine the initial circulation 
of poems as a chain of lending and borrowing of sepárate scrolls 


96 Michael Psellos, De operatione daemonum, ed. J.-F. Boissonade (Nuremberg 

1838), p. 116: SeÁrápta ras htfQépas notovvres, eudvs exoven rá yeypaptptéva. 

See Atsalos, Terminologie du livre-manuscrit, 168-9; W. Wolska-Conus, ‘L’école de 
droit et l’enseignement du droit a Byzance au Xle siécle: Xiphilin et Psellos’, TM 7 
(1979), 1-107, here 65-6. 

97 S. Papaioannou, ‘Fragüe Literature: Byzantine Letter-collections and the Case of 
Michael Psellos’, in: P. Odorico (ed.), La face cachée de la littérature byzantine. Le texte 
en tant que message immédiat (París 2012), 289-328, here 301-3. 

98 P. Gautier, ‘Quelques lettres de Psellos inédites ou déjá éditées’, REB 44 (1986), 
111-97, nr. 4, p. 132, 1. 7: ov p.ev ras ep.as ¿ntoroXas /ji/lAta notéis; see also next 
footnote. 
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amongst a limited circle of peers. Members of these inner circles seem 
to have been personal acquaintances of the poet. 

Receiving a poem can thus be seen as a form of privilege, precisely 
because the normal way to obtain a poem was through a personal 
request to the poet. Conversely, it was also an honour for the author if 
an iníluential friend was interested in his works and kept copies of his 
letters and other works. Michael Psellos points to this in a letter to 
the caesar Doukas, where Psellos says of his friend that he ‘attached 
great importance to my letters and stored my writings in his books’. 99 
This is seen by Psellos as a token of friendship. 

Christophoros himself also sends requests to others, asking to read 
their works, and framing this in the context of an intellectual friend¬ 
ship. He addresses such requests mainly to Niketas Synadenos. We 
have already remarked that Christophoros portrays him as an ideal 
and complete intellectual in poem 27. This portrait concludes with a 
request to read the works of his hero. Reading some of Niketas’ logoi 
will give him ineffable pleasure: Christophoros will feel like a new 
Sardanapalos, enjoying the luxurious pleasure of Niketas’ words. 100 
But the request for words is also described as a Service between 
friends: Christophoros asks his hero to ‘genuinely pronounce words 
that may be few, but dear to me’ (w. 44-5). 101 The addition ‘genu¬ 
inely’ (yvr/aíujs), referring to the honest feelings with which Niketas 
should give the words, indicates that the communication of these 
‘words’ is not a mere aesthetic pleasure, but the confirmation of a 
friendship. 

In poem 100, Christophoros urges Niketas to send him some more 
words, in a fashion typical of epistolography. He professes the ideáis 
of intellectual friendship, stating that logoi are the food on which he 
survives. If Niketas keeps silent, he will starve ‘his friend’ (v. 7: tov oov 
(jjlXov). Again, friendship is connected to the circulation of texts. 
Poem 115 is an even starker declaration of this. Christophoros is 
here mockingly irritated by a gift of biscuits from his friend Nike- 
phoros: he would rather receive some words. 102 This attachment can 


99 Psellos, Ep. K-D 256, p. 303, 1. 19-20: tos ¿7tlotoÁ6s nepl ttÁ€lotos ItÍScl 
OTTOvhr¡s Kol ovyypá[x¡iara iv ^l^Xlols aTre6r)oavpit,e. 

100 Christophoros 27.53: rpvffxrjv 8é oovs oofiovs Tpv<f>á)v Xóyovs- 

101 Christophoros 27.44-45: áAAá «raí av yvr¡o£cosll(f>6éy¿;cu fipaxvv ¡uev aAA’ ¿p,ol 
<f)íXov Xóyov. 

102 See below, 330-3. 
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also be observed in poem 142. It appears from the fragmented Unes of 
this poem that Christophoros, suffering from a disease of the eyes, 
requests a certain Niketas prothospatharios, to read aloud some texts. 
He asserts that he is ‘against his will deprived of his reading’, and asks 
Niketas to enlighten him with words. Sickness serves here as a foil 
against which Christophoros once more highlights his desire for hoi 
logoi. In sum, these poems celébrate a friendship defined by reading 
practices, such as the lending and borrowing of texts. The parallel 
with similar ethics in letter writing is easy to draw: friendship is 
expressed and maintained through the commitment to send and 
receive words. Moreover, these examples of Christophoros show 
that poems could adopt the content (and the modes of circulation) 
of letters. 

The term ‘reading circle’ can be applied aptly to these gatherings 
governed by the ethics of friendship, in which collective reading 
enhances the bonds between intellectual friends. 103 Reading (and 
circulating) works is defined as a shared love that unites intellectual 
friends. This leads to the conclusión that the contemporary audience 
for Byzantine poems was small, and was even deliberately kept small. 
This exclusivity is the essence of the intellectual philia that is so 
important for the social cohesión of the groups we are examining. 

The term theatron sometimes occurs in letters to refer to reading 
circles, but it is by no means the dominant term, and nowhere does it 
point to a concrete well defined space or circle. 104 Mostly it implies a 
competitive aspect. In a letter to a friend, Psellos depicts a ‘panhel- 
lenic theatre’ in which the friends show their letters to each other, and 
read and write them in exchange: ‘So, let us meet each other, as in a 
panhellenic theatre, and showing in turn our letters, reading them in 
exchange, and vying for honour.’ 105 The term theatron and the final 
verb, ‘vying for honour’ (¿vTi0iAoTip.etv), hint here at a friendly 
competitive aspect. In another letter, he says that he ‘filis every ear, 
the learned folks and the uneducated, the theatra and the feasts’ with 


103 G. Cavallo, ‘Tracce per una storia della lettura a Bisanzio’, BZ 95 (2002), 
423-44, at 429-32, and Cavallo, Lire , 77-9. 

104 I hope to explore this in a study on authorial practices in Michael Psellos. 

105 Psellos, Ep. K-D 223, p. 265, 1. 23-5: irpóoifiev ovv áÁ\r¡Áois o jGjrf.fi ¿v 
TraveXÁrivío) deárpco ras oas avT€TnheiKVVVT€S IrnoToXas /caí ávreravras /caí 

ávTi^iAori|LioU|Lie^a. 
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praises for his correspondent . 106 Equally often, we find the term 
syllogos to refer to gatherings of learned people in Constantinople 
that provided occasions for rhetorical performance. What the term 
theatron and related imagery make clear, however, is that reading 
circles, although governed by laws of friendship, often included a 
competitive aspect. As we have seen in the readings of Christophoros 
77 and Mauropous 32, attack and defence are the backbone of 
the mutual readings in such reading circles. Performing poems (or 
improvising them?) for a gathered group of learned people may be 
part of the ‘testing grounds’ for candidates, such as we will describe 
them in Chapter 5. 

No poem brings the reality of collective performance, and the sense 
of delight in reading poetry, closer to our ears and eyes than the first 
poem of Anón. Sola. This poem describes a boat trip taken by a few 
friends along the Bosporus. In the tradition of ekphraseis of a locus 
amoenus , the poet describes how the company delights in the pleasant 
evening breeze, the gentle splashing of the waves, the dolphins dan¬ 
cing in the sea, and many cups of wine. Meanwhile, they indulge in 
the collective recitation (and/or singing?) of poetry. 

As becomes clear from the first verses, the poem is addressed to 
others who were not present on the trip: 

"Ottov Xóyos TrpóeSpos 6 TrpcoTodpóvos 
aKovoaTt < f>6ovovvT£S , ws payaré ¡iol, 
o'íav Tpvtbijv t pv(f)6)¡.iev oí k aXoi éíAot. 

There where logos is president and holds the place ofhonour, 
listen to me with envy, so thatyou may burst, 
what pleasure the fine friends enjoyed. 

I take 7 rpwTodpóvos to be metaphorical, not as an indication of the 
office of metropolitan, as Sola thinks . 107 The poet addresses his poem 
to all people who hold logos in honour. In this way, he restricts his 
audience to the intellectual elite, as they would appreciate (and 
indeed, would envy) the fine enjoyments of the poet and his friends. 
These friends themselves are called the ‘fine friends’ (v. 2), ‘friends of 
the Muses’ (v. 29, in harmony with the dolphins surrounding them), 


106 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 182, p. 464,1. 24-6: irAr¡ptü Tráoav aKor¡v , ¿XXóyLpáv re Srjpov 
Kai aaofov, 9éarpá re Kal 7 Tavr¡yvp€LS re óv ocov lyKaipí atv. 

107 Sola, ‘Giambografi’, 18-19 (writing the word with an initial capital in his 
edition on p. 20). 
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and ‘eurhythmic friends’ (v. 38). The devotion to intellectual pleas- 
ures goes hand in hand with the social coherence of the group. 
Moreover, the construction using the cognate object, Tpvfrjv rpvfiáw, 
to describe these luxurious pleasures (v. 3), reminds us of how 
Christophoros described the intellectual pleasure shared by him and 
Niketas. 108 The words conjure up an image of exclusive luxury, but 
one reserved only for fine friends. The poem is the celebration of the 
common interests that unite a group of friends. 

The reading in which the friends delight is described as follows 
(w. 34-9): 

Tí ravra rrávra; -ttoíos apxéoeí Xóyos 

fpáfojr rd TepTTva ron’ Xóycov ’pp.óov av6r¡ 35 

Kpórovs láp,f}wv, rcov éircov evpvOpías 

¡lírpa rpaywSwv, prjrápwv Xoyoypáfaiv 

(Movotñv yopovs eí'xaaas evpv9p,ovs fíXovs) 

nXripovvTa rravra rcov KaXcov opyr¡¡i<írow; 

What is all this? What words will sujfice 

to express the delightful flowers of our words, 35 

the beats of iambs, the rhythms of hexameters, 

the metres of tragedians and clausulae ofprose orators — 

you would have likened the rhythmic friends to choirs ofthe Muses — 

thatfill everything with beautiful dances? 

The word ‘flowers’ (v. 35: av6r¡) may suggest that the literature recited 
here was presented in the form of anthologies and selections. We can 
infer that the friends had each made a personal selection of various 
literary works and entertained each other with them, perhaps gaining 
admiration by the originality of their selection, and/or the amount of 
erudition displayed. It is hard to imagine that in such a context they 
would not have added some poetry of their own—this member of the 
club, at least, wrote himself a poetic reílection on the event. 109 As 
Magdalino suggests, during these gatherings the members of such 
circles may, in the process of reciting and hearing, have improvised 
verses in turn. 

The flowers of logoi consist of several genres. Both poetry and prose 
are expressly mentioned. The fact that tragedians are also read makes 


108 Christophoros 27.53: ooav rpvcfxrjv Se oovs oocfxovs rpvcfxcov Xóyovs. 

109 Magdalino, ‘Cultural Change?’, 31 and 34-5. 
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it clear that ancient poetry was intended, because there are no Byzan- 
tine tragedians. The acoustic aspect of poetry comes very much alive in 
this fragment. The frequent references to rhythm (see also above, 45-6) 
indícate that there was a strong sensitivity to acoustic features. The 
phrase KpÓToi twv láfi¡3wv (beats of iambs), referring to the accentual 
rhythm of dodecasyllables (v. 36), focuses on the rhythmical qualities of 
poetry. 110 We also see rhythm in the ‘dances’ by which everything is 
said to have been filled (v. 39), and the qualification ‘eurhythmic for 
our culture-loving friends (v. 38). The poem is in essence a picture of 
an intellectual savouring of poetry, attentive to the euphonic and 
rhythmical qualities of texts (both poetry and prose, as we have 
seen). The wide range of literary genres the friends are said to read, 
from tragedies to orators, suggests that the readings performed here are 
to be compared to anthologies in the true sense of the word. 


3.4. PERFORMANCE OF POETRY 

The title of this chapter, ‘Reading’, is slightly misleading, as it appears 
to refer only to a silent and individual perception of written texts. But 
oral performance was also an important mode of having contact with 
poetry. Performance of literature begins to become more and more 
the focus of research, 111 and it is worthwhile to take into account the 
oral background of our poetry. 


3.4.1. Acoustic aspects of poetry 

The poem of Anón. Sola, as we have seen, is the most poignant and 
enchanting poetic description of a collective performance of poetry. 
But in that respect, it stands alone among contemporary texts. How 
oral is Byzantine learned poetry, then? Most scholars today would 
accept that much Byzantine poetry, including learned poetry, was 
meant to be orally recited or performed. However, firm evidence is 


110 For the application of «poros to rhythm in dodecasyllables, see Lauxtermann, 
‘Velocity’, 24. 

111 M. Mullett, ‘Rhetoric, Theory, and the Imperative of Performance: Byzantium 
and Now’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.) Rhetoric in Byzantium (Aldershot 2003), 151-70; 
Cavallo, ‘Tracce’; id., Lire, 47-55. 
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almost entirely lacking, and all we can do is point to some parameters 
that heighten the probability of performance. 112 

One possible approach to exploring the performative aspect of 
poetry is to reveal certain internal stylistic and/or rhetorical features 
within the text that suggest an oral performance. This is the approach 
followed by Panagiotis Agapitos in his analysis of Psellos 17, the 
lengthy poem written on the occasion of the death of the sebaste 
María Skleraina, mistress of Konstantinos IX Monomachos. 113 Aga¬ 
pitos observed that the rhetorical structure of the poem resembles 
that of (non-poetic) public funeral orations. He also pointed out the 
many metrical and stylistic devices that create a musical or euphonic 
effect. Psellos makes abundant use of rhyme (or, more precisely, 
homoioteleuton), parallel grammatical and accentual structures ( iso- 
kola), anaphoras, etc. These devices can only have been appreciated 
acoustically, making the poem particularly apt for oral delivery. 114 
The vividness is further enhanced by ethopoiiai, in which Psellos gave 
voice to family members of the deceased, thus channelling their 
emotions and creating a direct engagement with the audience of 
relatives who would have been present at the funeral (or the com- 
memoration Service). The poem, henee, is a poetic speech designed 
for public performance. 

Agapitos’ arguments are very convincing for this specific poem, but 
the question remains whether we can apply his conclusions to other 
poems of the period. If we restrict ourselves for the moment to funeral 
poems, it is my impression that the kind of analysis applied by 
Agapitos to Psellos 17 will not yield the same rich results when 
applied to the funeral poems of Christophoros and Mauropous 
(Christophoros 44, 57, 77, for family members; Mauropous 35 to 
39, for friends). These poems, while not void of acoustic effeets (as 
any poem of this period), do not exhibit the same musicality as 
Psellos’ poem. There is also another significant difference: neither 
Christophoros’ ñor Mauropous’ funeral pieces were public in the 
sense that Psellos’ lament for Skleraina was public. Mauropous’ 
poems are written in his own ñame and from his own perspective 
(see 35.15; ^>tóri£e tov aóv, Migar ¡\, ’I(x>ávvr)v, 37.45: ¿¡jl wvv¡j,ós aoi 
rr¡vSe rrjv fxovwSía). The same applies to Christophoros (mentioning 


112 See Hórandner, ‘Zur kommunikativen Funktion’, 423. 

113 P. Agapitos, ‘Public and Prívate Death in Psellos’, BZ 101 (2008), 555-607. 

114 Agapitos, ‘Death’, 563-8. 
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his ñame in 57.8, for instance). This suggests a more intímate 
occasion and not a public Service, as in the case of Psellos 17. 

It should be noted in passing that some funeral poems of Mauropous 
(40, 41, 81) are grave epigrams, not funeral orations; as such they 
are (or imítate) inscriptions, not oral recitations. They are entitled els 
tov rá(j>oi>; moreover, poem 40 in particular employs conventional 
techniques of grave epigrams, such as the address to the passer-by. 

This does not detract from the undeniable fact that many poems 
clearly strive to be acoustically pleasing. Lúea Sarriu has pointed to 
some rhythmical and rhetorical features in Psellos’ poems that seem 
to favour a vocal recitation. 115 As we have seen, many testimonies 
emphasized the musical qualities of poetry (see above, 44-7). Further 
on in this chapter, I will attempt to demónstrate these qualities 
in another poem of Psellos, poem 19. At this point, I want to 
draw attention to Christophoros’ poem 54, a short praise poem for 
Konstantinos Monomachos. This example eminently exhibits the 
kind of euphony that was likely intended by the Byzantines when 
they praised qualities as harmony, melody, and rhythm. 

’Egeis to XevKÓv- els tí papyápwv xópís; 

to ¡ravOov auyeís" ypucrós' ovtcos els ¡.lárrjv. 

TrXovTels to faíSpóv oí Xídoi ¡lapos pcóvov. 

Koopov fépeis oóv éppeTto Koopos vádos. 

You possess brightness—why then the beauty of pearls? 

You can boast blond—gold is truly of no use. 

You are rich in splendour—stones are weight only. 

You have your own ornaments—away with those false beauties! 

Each verse forms an antithesis between Monomachos’ beautiful bodily 
features and the artificial beauty of jewellery. The distribution of 
dynamic accents in the verses creates a rhythmical pattern: in each 
verse, the two realms of beauty are separated by the same caesura 
(after the fifth syllable), with a stress on the fifth syllable, while the 


115 L. Sarriu, ‘Métrica e stile nei dodecasiUabi di Michele Psello’, Quaderni del 
Dipartimento di Filología, Lingüistica e Tradizione classica “Augusto Rostagni” dell’ 
Universitá degli Studi di Torino 2 (2003), 293-306; and L. Sarriu, ‘Ritmo, metro, poesia 
e stile. Alcune considerazioni sul dodecasillabo di Michele Psello’, Medioevo greco 6 
(2006), 171-97. Not all of these observations are equally convincing: the rhythmical and 
metrical patterns Sarriu sees in Psellos 9 (Sarriu, ‘Ritmo, metro’, 188-91), for example, 
are in my view simply the accidental result of the particular didactic Outlook of the poem, 
explaining difficult terms that would necessarily come mostly at the beginning of a verse. 
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verse, as is usual, ends with an accent on the eleventh syllable. 
The opposition between a final stress in the first half verse and a 
penultimate stress in the second highlights the antithesis and creates 
an internal rhythmical variation that is, for example, also present in 
the politikos stichos. Apart from the rhythmical structuring, the 
pattern of sounds is also well thought out. Each first half verse, except 
for the second, ends on the sound /-on/, which thus resonates through 
the whole poem. The endings of each verse are paired by assonance: the 
first two verses end on the vowels /a/ and /i/, while the last two end on 
/o/ and /o/. These devices lend the poem a particular musicality that 
would only be appreciated when the poem was performed. 

But there are other ways to learn something more about the 
acoustic dimensions of Byzantine poetry. The visual representation 
of poems in manuscripts is one of them. As we have seen above, 116 
punctuation in many manuscripts pays special attention to the rhyth¬ 
mical structure of poems, especially by indicating verse pauses. Such a 
visual representation helps the reader to execute a performance of the 
poem based on the rhythmical cola. The graphic image of the poems 
is in these cases influenced by the performed dimensión of the poem. 

Another way to understand performance is to see how poems refer 
to their own audience and modes of reading. It would seem—but 
further examination would have to be done to clarify this—that 
Byzantine authors, when discussing matters of style or rhetorical 
structure, primarily highlight the effect of these features on listeners 
to the text, not on readers. To take but one simple example: Maur- 
opous explains the functioning of the particle Se as something that 
steers the mind of the listener {aKovoavros), not the reader. 117 

References to reading poetry are often phrased as ‘hearing’ poetry. 
Thus, in the lemma above Psellos 22, which identifies this poem as a 
reaction of Psellos on a poem of Iakobos, it is said that Psellos had 
‘heard’ (¿kovoos) Iakobos’ poem, and then made his own poem. 118 In 
his didactic poem on the Song of Songs (poem 2), Psellos repeatedly 
suggests to his addressee (the imperial pupil) that they listen to the 
words that the personages say in the Song. The verb ¿kovu> is here 
used extensively to mark such a transition in the text. This may form 
part of the classroom setting that Psellos wants to achieve in this 
poem (see below, 241-3). 


116 See above, 75-84. 117 Mauropous, Ep. 17.45. 

118 For an extensive discussion of this poem and its background, see below, 280-5. 
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For this and for other poems, it may be advisable to maintain a 
distinction between the original historical setting of the poem and the 
reading context inscribed in the poem. 119 For instance, when Chris- 
tophoros addresses a pretentious idiotes, and urges him to ‘listen’ 
(40.54: aKove) to his words, this pertains to an addressee ‘within the 
text’. It is hard to believe that this person would be physically present 
at on oral delivery of the poem. There is a divergence between the 
audience such as the poem purports to have been written for, and 
the audience that the text seems to have in mind; in other words, 
between the explicit and the implicit reader. 120 The same remark 
may be made for the following verse, with which Mauropous opens 
an epigram on an image of the Resurrection of Lazarus: ‘What a 
mind is in this painting! But you, hear and look!’ 121 Here, the verb 
‘to look’ pertains to the ‘viewing’ of the image by the anonymous 
passer-by, and the verb ‘to hear’ refers to these very words, which 
the speaking instance (the ‘narrator’) addresses to this passer-by. But, 
as I hope to show in the next section, we should be careful not to 
confuse this text-immanent addressee with the actual public of the 
poem. Henee, the anticipated reactions of the inscribed reader do not 
necessarily correspond with those of the historical public that in the 
eleventh century carne into contact with the poems of Mauropous. 

Improvisation is a special mode of poetic performance that 
deserves our attention. 122 Improvisation is notably often connected 
with verse. 123 Authors often prided themselves on their ability to 
improvise on the spot. Psellos says that one of his students admired 
him for his improvised speeches. 124 Several of Psellos’ writings are 
expressly identified as improvisations. 125 Mocking epigrams, for ex- 
ample, with their puns and wit at the expense of others, may have 
involved an aspect of improvisation. 

For the question of the performance and improvisation, metre is an 
important aspect to consider. But metre works in two directions (if 
we restrict ourselves to dodecasyllables for the moment). On the one 
hand, the fixed rhythmical pattern of the metre would help to give 


119 See the next section. 120 Wilson, ‘Readers in Texts’. 

121 Mauropous 5.1 'O tt¡s ypa<f>ijs vovs- aAA’ a kovc t<ai /lAcVc. 

122 See also Cavallo, Lire, 61-2. 123 Magdalino,‘Cultural Change?’, 31-5. 

124 Michael Psellos, Scripta Minora , ed. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, vol. I (Milán 1936), 
p. 213,1. 18-21. 

125 E.g. at the end of Michael Psellos, Theologica, ed. P. Gautier, vol. 1 (Leipzig 
1989), 23.139-45. 
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structure to the improvisation. And, as noted on several occasions, 
this accentual pattern is an important ingredient of the perceived 
melodiousness of verse. On the other hand, there is the prosodic 
structure of Byzantine dodecasyllables, that learned fossil from 
which our poets could never fully depart. It is impossible to believe 
that anybody could recite prosodically correct verses off the cuff, 
since the different length of vowels in Greek could no longer be 
heard. If performed, this aspect was undoubtedly lost on the audience. 


3.4.2. Poetry to be sung 

There is a curious category of poems in which the question of oral 
performance imposes itself with more urgency, because they 
are composed in hymnographic metres, such as are used in Byzantine 
liturgy; and Byzantine liturgical poetry was, of course, intended to be 
performed. 126 Just like other hymnographic poetry, they can be sung 
to one of the heirmoi, which are indicated above the poem. But at the 
same time, the content of these poems is manifestly non-liturgical. 
This category has been studied in detail by Mitsakis, who coined 
the term ‘parahymnography’ to label this group of poems. 127 The 
calendars of Christophoros in stichera and cánones fall into this 
group, as well as Psellos 22, a satire written in the form of a canon. 
The ‘orthographical cánones’ of Niketas of Herakleia are also poems 
that use liturgical forms without any liturgical content. 

There is debate among scholars about the purpose of the hymno¬ 
graphic form. Some contend that these poems are parodies of hym¬ 
nographic models, with a possible malignant tone, ridiculing church 
and liturgy. Mitsakis, however, pointed out that the melodies of 
hymnography were part and parcel of the cultural legacy of any 
Byzantine. 128 As Mitsakis has shown, songs based on hymnographic 
models were composed and sung long after the fall of Constantinople, 


126 Hórandner, ‘Zur kommunikativen Funktion’, 423-4. 

127 K. Mitsakis, ‘Byzantine and Modern Greek Parahymnography’, Studies in 
Eastern Chant 5 (1990), 9-76. 

128 Mitsakis, ‘Parahymnography’, 20-1; Mitsakis’ conclusions are generally en- 
dorsed by F. D’Aiuto, ‘L’innografia’, in: G. Cavallo (ed.), Lo spazio letterario del 
medioevo 3. Le culture circostanti Vol. 1: La cultura bizantina (Rome 2004), 
257-300, here 293-4. 
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without any trace of malignant parody. In the Byzantine cultural 
sphere, they may have continued as a non-literary stratum, next to 
so many other forms of oral poetry that enjoyed popularity without 
leaving many traces in the written, intellectual literary tradition. 129 

It may be useful to discuss these poems case by case. The calendars 
of Christophoros are generally seen as lifeless exercises. Darrouzés 
was quite categorical: these poems remained ‘sans emploi liturgi- 
que’, 130 for the simple reason that, since these calendars included 
several saints within one canon, there was no precise day in the 
liturgical offices when these canons could be sung. This view was 
also adopted by Follieri, the editor of the calendars. 131 However, this 
is contradicted by the evidence present in one of the oldest manu- 
scripts containing the calendars, Lesb. Leimon. 295 (late twelfth 
century), which originated in Constantinople. The notices preceding 
the stichera and cánones clearly point to a practical liturgical use of 
the calendars. The title above the stichera specifies: ‘[the stichera] that 
have to be sung during the whole month’. Above the cánones of 
the first three months, we read in each case: ‘Canon sung during 
the whole month.’ 132 Moreover, the manuscripts containing the cal¬ 
endars are often Horologia : that is, books intended for liturgical use. 
Darrouzés’ objections can be easily set aside if we consider that these 
texts could be sung repeatedly during the whole month. 

This is in contrast to Christophoros’ calendars in iambs and 
hexameters, which are mostly transmitted in manuscripts with mis- 
cellaneous content. Also internally, one may note that the references 
to ‘singing’, often addressed to an entire community, are far more 
frequent in the hymnographic calendars than in the calendars in 
classicizing metres (although they are not absent there). Therefore 
I cannot see any objection to the idea that the calendars in cánones 
and stichera were primarily intended to be sung: in other words, that 
they employ models taken from hymnographic heirmoi as a device to 
allow for practical use. As a result, the calendars in stichera and 
cánones may be hymnography rather than parahymnography. 


129 For the concept of the non-literary strata, see M. Jeffreys, ‘Byzantine Metrics: 
Nonliterary Strata’, JOB 31.1 (1981), 313-34. 

130 J. Darrouzés, ‘Les calendriers byzantins en vers’, REB 16 (1958), 59-84, esp. 66. 

131 E. Follieri, I calendan in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo (Brussels 
1980), I, 26-7. 

132 Greek text of these titles in: Follieri, Calendan, I, 27. Follieri considers the 
Lesbos manuscripts as an isolated initiative. 
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In the case of Niketas’ orthographical canons, the liturgical form 
may have had particular use in a classroom context. It would be easier 
to remember a lesson that could be sung, and this would heighten the 
attractiveness of the dry subject matter. Collective oral performance 
would enable the pupils to become involved with the subject at hand. 

The case of Psellos’ poem 22 is more difficult. This poem is a 
virulent attack against the monk Iakobos, taking issue with his drink- 
ing habits. The acrostic reads ‘I, Konstas, sing (ado/) here in beautiful 
rhythms of bibulous Iakobos.’ 133 Scholars have seen the poem as 
scurrilous abuse of solemn church metres. 134 Psellos may indeed 
have drawn attention to the extraordinary form he was using. He 
frequently ineludes the word Kavwv, referring to the monastic ‘rule’ 
that Iakobos broke by drinking excessively, but also connoting the 
metrical form of his own poem. The word and its derivatives (such as 
KavovLKcós) occur five times (w. 25, 39,97,119,149) in 160 verses. As 
Eideneier has remarked, Psellos also alluded at the beginning of his 
strophes to the original liturgical strophes. 135 

On the other hand, Psellos did not nurture a disdain for such 
forms, if that were even possible in the Byzantine mindset. He also 
composed a ‘serious’ canon for Symeon Metaphrastes (poem 23). 
Later Byzantines were not reluctant to connect Psellos with liturgical 
efforts: some manuscripts assume that he is to be identified with 
the ‘Michael the Monk’ who composed canons for all the saints of 
the year (see e.g. Berol. Hamilton 119, thirteenth century). 136 
The hymnographic metre facilitated the kind of collective perform¬ 
ance we pictured earlier as the setting for other polemical poems: 
a group of friends joining in a spiteful song (of which they all knew 
the melody) at the expense of someone they would have known 
personally. 


3.4.3. Ceremonial poetry 

Court ceremonial is another likely context for the oral performance of 
poetry. From earlier centuries, we have poetic ceremonial texts that 


133 Konstas was Psellos’ secular ñame. 134 See Westerink, Poemata, 270. 

135 H. Eideneier, Spanos. Eine byzantinische Satire in der Form einer Parodie 
(Berlin/New York 1977), 52-5 (where also some examples of earlier scholars who 
saw an anticlerical stance in Psellos’ parody). 

136 Follieri, Calendan , I, 21 and 277. 
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were clearly designed to be sung, such as the songs of the demes. 137 
The same applies to the twelfth century, where there is an abundance 
of poetic texts that have a clear link to imperial ceremony. 138 But for 
the eleventh century we do not have court poetry properly speaking, 139 
ñor do we have many indications concerning imperial ceremony. 
However, some poems do seem closely connected to court rituals. 

One of them is Christophoros’ poem 24, entitled ‘On the proces- 
sion (npoéXevois) of Michael IV’. The emperor is said to come out of 
the palace and show himself to the whole city. The people experience 
an ineffable joy at this sight. Is this short poem (six verses) a precursor 
to the twelfth-century poems for the imperial ceremony of prokypsis? 
The situation described in this poem seems in any case very similar. 

Another poem connected to an oral performance at court is Psellos 
18, which was pronounced in the presence of Isaakios Komnenos and 
dealt with the subject of the kalandai. The poem itself refers to a 
setting where the populace addresses the emperor with songs and 
poems (see below, 301-5). Psellos 19, likewise, is a solemn address to 
the emperor Isaakios Komnenos. This poem debunks some people 
who had predicted Isaakios’ death in the month of August. In this 
poem, many rhetorical, stylistic, and metrical devices are present that 
would be particularly appreciated in an oral recitation. There is the 
frequent use of anaphora, especially in rhetorical questions (or an- 
swers to them) (w. 19-22; 29-31; 52-8; 97-9). There are also effects 
of homoioteleuton (or rhyme; w. 64-7), other acoustic echoes (8-9: 
Xprjopiós — XpiGTÓs), and parallel structures in two successive verses 
( isokola , as they would be called in rhetorical theory: see w. 19-20; 
37-8). Some passages clearly remind us of court songs from earlier 
and later centuries, such as this address with the repetitive yo» pe and a 
reference to the coming and going of the month of August, having the 
same ñame as the imperial title ‘Augustas’ (w. 97-100): 

Avyovare , yaf pe. yafpe, TedpvXXr]p.éi’e, 

Avyovare —a/x/jor/re, kXt¡oís yppArj. 

AvyovdTe , yafpe- ya tpé poi Kai ttoXXÓ.kís 
Kal TToXÁaKis vpóoeXOe i<al iráXív rpeye. 


137 See the assembled texts in Lauxtermann, Spring ofRhythm. 

138 Hórandner, ‘Court Poetry’; see also M. Jeffreys, ‘“Rhetorical” texts’, in: 
E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium (Aldershot 2003), 87-100, where at pp. 90-1 
the question is asked whether references to a performative context are reflections of 
reality or clever re-enactments. 

139 Hórandner, ‘Poésie profane’, 253-4; Hórandner, ‘Court Poetry’, 78. 
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Hail thee, Augustus! Hail thee, famous one, 
celebrated Augustus—a lofty address. 

Hail thee, Augustus! Hail thee rnany times; 
come many times here, and disappear again! 

It seems very unlikely that texts such as this would have remained 
silent on paper, where these effects would inevitably be lost. But the 
question is not just whether these texts were intended for oral per¬ 
formance or not (a question that is bound to remain speculative), but 
also whether a Byzantine reader encountering these poems on a scroll 
or in a codex (which remain the most obvious formats of reading) 
would have approached them as the written remains of a particular 
occasion, or as texts belonging primarily to a ‘world on paper’, a world, 
that is, detached from the tangible, audible reality around the reader. 


3.5. REAL WORLD OR WORLD ON PAPER? 

There is a growing consensus in recent scholarship that most Byzantine 
poems (and especially epigrams) as found in books were to a certain 
extent utilitarian; that is, that these texts were once used in a real-life 
setting where they served a concrete social occasion (a Sitz im 
Leben). 140 In the case of epigrams, this stage is testified to by the 
many inscriptions that have survived, of which some are also trans- 
mitted in the manuscript tradition. However, there are only very few 
‘matches’ across the whole history of the Byzantine epigram: that is, 
epigrams preserved both in situ and in manuscripts. 141 For most of the 
poems we know, we have to reconstruct for ourselves the original 
circumstances of the poem. This applies not only to epigrams, but 
also to poems evoking an original oral setting. 142 


140 Hórandner, ‘Zur kommunikativen Funktion’, 419-21; Lauxtermann, Byzantine 
Poetry, passim. See also A. Garzya, ‘Testi letterari d’uso strumentale’, JOB 31.1 (1981), 
263-87 (who primarily investigates texts used as documents), and P. Volpe Caccia- 
tore, ‘L’epigramma come testo letterario d’uso strumentale’, JOB 32.3 (1982), 11-19. 

141 W. Hórandner, ‘Customs and Beliefs as Reflected in Occasional Poetry. Some 
Considerations’, Byzantinische Forschungen 12 (1987), 235-47, esp. 236-7; Lauxter¬ 
mann, Byzantine Poetry, 31-2. 

142 Hórandner, ‘Zur kommunikativen Funktion’, 423. 
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This brings us to an inevitable question: is it legitimate to recon¬ 
struí for every poem an original setting in which these poems 
reached their ‘first’ readers? And how does this original reading relate 
to subsequent (Byzantine) readings of the poem? Or put in another 
way: are the poems, such as we find them in manuscripts, documen- 
tary records of a live performance or real inscription—in short, 
the textual residue of a Sitz im Leben —or are they clever literary 
evocations of standardized situations? In the absence of hard 
evidence, we can use a set of text-internal and text-external parameters, 
summed up by Emilie van Opstall in a thought-provoking contribution 
to this question (applied to epigrams). Deictic references, parallels 
with iconography, the naming of a patrón, etc., might suggest that 
they were used as real inscriptions. 143 Using this set of parameters, we 
are entitled to posit that a considerable part of Christophoros’ and 
Mauropous’ poems were intended to be inscribed. Many of their 
religious epigrams combine a well known iconographic subject with 
references to a concrete extratextual space and/or object. I will not treat 
each of these epigrams separately, but it will be clear from this chapter, 
and it will be assumed throughout this book, that many poems now to 
be found in Christophoros’ and Mauropous’ collection (as well as 
anonymous poems in manuscripts) started their Uves as inscriptions, 
or models for inscriptions. What I want to tackle here is the problem of 
what changed when they were copied onto paper. 

A first observation to be made is that the representation of a poem in 
a manuscript is always a distortion of its initial reading context: it is no 
longer an inscription in stone, ñor is it any longer the spoken words in 
an oral setting. ‘Poetry is out of context in a manuscript.’ 144 We may 
adduce here the evidence from the poetic anthologies we mentioned 
above, which threw epigrams (that is, poems with an obvious inscrip- 
tional functionality) together with other poems that obviously did not 
have (or could not have) any inscriptional use, thus inviting the reader 
to treat these epigrams in the same way as any other poetic text. 

Moreover, a dissociated kind of reading did not start only at the 
moment the poems were included in anthologies, centuries after their 


143 E. van Opstall, ‘Verses on Paper, Verses Inscribed? A Case Study, with Epi¬ 
grams of John Geometres’, in: W. Horandner and A. Rhoby (eds), Die kulturhistor- 
ische Bedeutung byzantinischer Epigramme. Akten des internationalen Workshop 
(Wien, 1.-2. Dezember 2006) (Vienna 2008), 55-60. 

144 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 60. 
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conception. The schoolmaster-like reading of Mauropous 32 as 
recorded in Mauropous 33 may serve as a forceful reminder that a 
direct, ‘literal’ reading of epigrams is surely not the only one practised 
in the ‘immediate’ milieu of the poem. And we have already remarked 
that the vivid evocation of an oral performance in Christophoros 
75-7 did not prevent the poems from being read by outsiders to 
this intimate occasion. The world of Byzantine poets and readers 
was surely a sophisticated one, and one focused on written texts as 
intellectual achievements, as ‘signs of signs’. 


3.5.1. Deixis and speech situations 

To find a viable way to discuss these problems, I would like to make 
use of some concepts that have been used with profit in the field of 
Classics to analyse reference and speech acts in poetry. 145 Central to 
this strand of analysis is the phenomenon of deixis. Deixis is the 
grammatical and lexical means by which a spatio-temporal world is 
created, or pointed at, to which the present utterance is related. The 
deictic elements together make up a more or less coherent situation in 
which the narrator transmits his enunciation to the narratee (or, 
more fittingly for non-narrative texts, a ‘speaker’ to the ‘allocutee’). 
This situation, or ‘context of utterance’, is recognizable to the reader 
in a temporal, spatial, and social sense. There is a ‘voice’ present (even 
if there is not always a literal grammatical first person) that we can 
cali the ‘instance of discourse’. 

Deixis works particularly through personal and demonstrative 
pronouns. Some of these references are intradiscursive, referring 
back to elements mentioned in the text or speech, whereas others 
are extradiscursive. The world that is ‘evoked’ through deixis is always 
to a certain degree ‘fictional’, in that it is made up of words. This 
means that we should make a careful distinction between a context of 


145 C. Caíame, The Craft ofPoetic Speech in Ancient Greece , trans. J. Orion (Ithaka, 
N.Y. 1995), especially useful for the disentanglement of speech situations and in- 
stances of discourse; on the phenomenon of deixis, see among others: E. J. Bakker, 
‘The Homeric oíros and the Poetics of Deixis’, Classical Philology 94.1 (1999), 1-19; 
G. B. D’Alessio, ‘Past Future and Present Past. Temporal Deixis in Greek Archaic 
Lyric, Arethusa 37.3 (2004), 267-94; L. Edmunds, ‘Deixis in Ancient Greek and Latín 
Literature: Historical Introduction and State of the Question’, Philologia Antiqua 1 
(2008), 67-98. 
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utterance that is conveyed by deictic elements, and the ‘real’ historical 
communication situation in which the poem worked. This also means 
that the ‘instance of discourse’ is not readily identifiable with the 
‘author’, the biographical instance that establishes itself through 
paratextual material (for example, the person ‘Mauropous’ identify- 
ing himself to his Byzantine readers at the opening pages of Vat. gr. 
676). Likewise, the allocutee (the second person immanent to the 
text) must be distinguished carefully from the historical reader or 
addressee of the poem. 

One thing is certain: the poems, such as we find them in manu- 
scripts, do offer us a very realistic and vivid presentation of an 
original setting. Many poems, through deixis, evoke in their texts a 
clearly defined real-life speech situation, whether in a spatial, 
temporal, and/or social sense. I will quote only a few examples. 
Christophoros 101, bearing the title ‘On the image of Saint Elias’, 
refers with the unmistakable deictic element ¿vdáSe (v. 2) to the image 
on, or beside which, it purports to have been written. Moreover, it 
directs itself to an onlooker of the inscribed image: ‘That Elias lives, 
how would you not believe that, when you regard this? // For look! 
Here he is alive himself, as you see.’ 146 A similar vivid evocation of an 
inscriptional context is, for example, to be found in Mauropous 4, 
where the beholder of an image of the Transfiguration is made to 
shudder at the sight he beholds. 147 He is even summoned to take a 
respectful distance: the epigram evokes and plays with the idea of a 
space of a few metres in front of the image, the space in which it can 
convey its message. In this poem too, the deictic element évdáSe refers 
to a seemingly very concrete image. 148 

Very often, this specific real-life context is also indicated in the 
lemmata above the poems. To remain with the example of epigrams 
on objects: some lemmata of epigrams refer not only to a general 
iconographical subject, but to a precise materialization of that subject. 
The lemma of Christophoros 50 refers to one particular horse in the 
hippodrome of Constantinople, 149 Christophoros 95 to the church of 
St George in the Mangana, and Christophoros 98 to one particular 


146 Christophoros 101.1-2: 'Í2? 'HAtas Cfh vlüs aTnoTr¡<j€Ls ¡3Á^rron r Jlloou yap a vtos 
ivdáSe £cov, eos fiXérreis. 

147 Mauropous 4.1: &pí£ov, Oeará, rr/v ópcop,évr¡v déav. 

148 Mauropous 4.6: opas ¡aaOrjras ivOáhe TrpoK€ip,€vovs . 

149 This may be one of the four bronze horses attributed to Lysippos, which are 
now in Venice. See R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine (Paris 1964), 194. 
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image of the Pantokrator in the Oatos hall of the Palace. 150 These are 
all well known public places, so the reader could easily conjure up a 
mental image of the subject. Deictic references are present in these 
poems as well. In this case, the question can be asked more urgently 
(but with inevitable futility): were they actually present in those places 
or not? If not, this means that the deictic references have no physical 
reality behind them, and the poem can only be interpreted as a 
re-enactment of reality, not as real in itself. 

In other cases, the fictional character (or perhaps better: the evoca- 
tive character) of the speech situation as referred to by deictic 
elements is made evident by the contrasts between poems that appear 
together in a collection. This can be demonstrated using the cycle of 
epigrams in Mauropous’ collection (poems 2-26). As we have seen, 
Mauropous 4 establishes a vivid contact with the onlooker of the 
epigram and the image, offering the viewer moral advice. But the 
dialogues and addresses in the poems can take on other forms. In 
poem 6, on Palm Sunday (which arguably forms part of the same 
cycle as poem 4), the city of Jerusalem is addressed: it is upbraided for 
its former sins and urged to receive the Lord and lead a better life. 
In poem 7, on the Crucifixión, the poet himself is the person who 
views and attains knowledge through observing. In poem 9, on the 
ifjr¡Xá<j)r¡oií of Christ, the disciples of Christ are addressed as actors in 
the scene depicted. In poem 14 the painter is the addressee. So if a 
viewer of these epigrams had the chance to see the whole cycle, he 
would immediately realize that ‘the viewer’ is just one of the charac- 
ters in a kind of scene that is being constructed. The characters given 
a voice in these scenic ensembles inelude, amongst others: the poet, 
the figures in the depicted scene, the viewer, the painter, etc. Each of 
them comes to life in a re-enactment, sometimes including a lively 
dialogue. The fact that characters in the depiction can also take on a 
role in this re-enactment reduces the role of the viewer from that of a 
real viewer to that of a re-enacted one. So even in its first stage as an 
inscription (if that stage ever existed), the communicative situation 
present in the text (the speech situation made up by deixis) is the 
result of a re-enactment rather than a reflection of a real speech act. 
The speech situation, in other words, cannot in any way be interpret¬ 
ed as the residue of a historical communication context that ‘really’ 


150 


Janin, Constantinople , 112. 
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took place. This still does not yield any conclusive evidence as to 
whether these texts were inscriptions or not, but it can warn us 
against assuming that every reference to an initial reading context is 
to be taken in a literal sense. 

The vivid reality of the context manifests itself not only in epi- 
grams. It is also clearly at work in poems that evoke the setting of an 
oral performance. In these poems too, deixis establishes a clear and 
consistent temporal and spatial framework for the poems. A prime 
example of this, already mentioned earlier in this chapter, is the cycle 
of Christophoros for his sister Anastaso (75-7). I return to this cycle 
to have a closer look at the ways in which Christophoros establishes 
a coherent and recognizable context of utterance through deixis, 
consistent with a social ritual (here, a funeral). 

Poem 75 is a mourning song, a ¡xov cuSia, 151 in which the poet 
addresses his sister in the second person. Very concrete details are 
given: Christophoros specifies that his sister died on 30 May (v. 30). 
The situation described in the poem permits us to reconstruct a 
ceremonial event known as the prothesis. 152 This is corroborated by 
the indication in the title that Christophoros’ sister is lying on the bier 
{TTpoKei^évr]v). In the poem itself, Christophoros also describes his 
sister as ‘lying here’, 153 suggesting that he is standing beside her body 
while pronouncing these very words. The speaker (or ‘instance 
of discourse’) clearly identifies himself as the brother of the deceased 
(v. 16: eró? ¿SeA <f>ás), involving the whole family (v. 29: yever¡s 
r¡p,eT¿pr]s). His poetic speech is clearly set as being pronounced during 
the ceremony: the closing verses of 75 convey the impression that at the 
very moment when this poem is being pronounced, Anastaso is being 
carried away from home, beginning her funeral procession (w. 39-40): 

oreváyo), aípopéi'ov OKÍp.TTo8os r/S r¡- 
e tti yap Tvpfíov a.yr¡, evypoe Kovpir]. 

I sigh, now that your couch is already being lifted, 

for you are being carried to your grave, fair-skinned maiden. 


151 See K. Demoen, ‘Phrasis poikilé. Imitatio and Variatio in the Poetry Book of 
Christophoros Mitylenaios’, in: A. Rhoby and E. Fischer (eds), Imitatio — Aemulatio — 
Variatio. Akten des internationalen wissenschaftlichen Symposions zur byzantinischen 
Sprache und Literatur (Vienna 2010), 103-18, esp. 116-17 for generic markers 
identifying this poem as a lament or povu&ía. 

152 Crimi, Canzoniere, 118. 

153 Christophoros 75.19: Kwápirros KaOánep ivQáhe Keioai. 
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The genitive absolute used to describe this event, combined with the 
present tense of orevágoo, referring to the speaker’s own words, 
implies that the lifting of the bier is happening while he is pronoun- 
cing this very poem. 

These verses prepare for the next poem (poem 76), the first verse of 
which picks up where the preceding poem left off: ‘There, you are 
being carried away, leaving your home!’ 154 Poem 76 is thus presented 
as being pronounced during this funeral procession. The title refers to 
the ñame of the ceremony, the ¿ K<f>opá ; the preposition éní in the 
lemma, instead of the usual els, throws into relief the contemporan- 
eity of enunciation and ceremony. The interjection ISoú and the 
present tense enhance this impression. 

Poem 77, in turn, is devised as the funeral oration proper (title: 
eTTiTácjna). The poem is very badly damaged, but, nevertheless, here 
too the traces of an oral recitation are emphatically present. For 
example, at a certain point, apparently struggling for words, the 
poet cries out in person to his sister: ‘What words will I find for 
you?’ 155 The speaker again emphatically identifies himself as the 
brother of the deceased: he consciously depicts himself as the loving 
brother about to bury his sister (w. 62-5); but turning this duty into 
what seems like the offering of final sacramental honours (w. 66-79), 
he is now, at the last, paying sincere homage with his words 
(w. 98-102). It is a perhaps unintentional, but striking, reversal 
of poem 75 that Anastaso’s face is now said to be palé instead of 
rose-red. 156 

In these three poems, a scene is evoked that portrays the poet 
pronouncing these very words while he is accompanying his sister 
to her grave. The context into which the poem places itself is 
decidedly a ritual occasion, in which the same words that we see on 
the page are performed orally. The form of a cycle of poems closely 
corresponding to the unfolding of a ceremony is not without parallel: 
there are also twelfth-century poems written to accompany the 
successive stages of a ceremonial, in that case a wedding ceremony. 157 


154 Christophoros 76.1: ISov Xnrovoa rov <jov olkov eKX>épr¡. 

155 Christophoros 77.49: eyco Se npos ae ttolov evpr¡oa> A óyov. 

156 Christophoros 77.4. See also Demoen, ‘Phrasis poikilé’, 117. 

157 W. Hórandner, ‘Court Poetry: Questions of Motifs, Structure and Function’, in: 
E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium (Aldershot 2003), 75-85, esp. 79-83, with 
reference to a poem by Niketas Choniates. 
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Christophoros goes to great lengths to underscore the biographical 
reality of his poems. He does so by providing very concrete details (for 
instance, the ñame of his sister and the date of her death). But in 
addition, he identifies the speaker of his poems with the biographical 
person responsible for the poetic collection that the reader has in front 
of him. This is established particularly through the two poems that 
follow in the collection and that portray the reaction of Petras upon 
reading the poems (see above, 84-7). When Petros, in poem 79 asks 
how Christophoros (named as such) could write such beautiful verses 
while in mourning, the mourning ego of poems 75-7 is expressly 
identified with none other than Christophoros Mitylenaios, the 
biographical figure, known to Petros and to subsequent readers. This 
funeral cycle, such as we and the Byzantine reader find it in the 
collection, presents itself as a faithful residue of a Sitz im Leben. It 
does so through coherent and emphatic deixis and an autobiographical 
narrative. 

The case of Mauropous 32 and 33 (see above, 87-90) is different. 
The instance of discourse in poem 32, the all-wise authoritative voice 
giving advice and explanation to the object (although he is not 
grammatically present), is far removed from the poet who is criticized 
in poem 33. Likewise, the allocutee of poem 32 (a viewer of the object, 
also only implicitly present) seems a far cry from the reader giving 
comments in poem 33. The context of utterance as established 
through the deictic System of poem 32 (referring to an object depicting 
the Crucifixión) is here dissociated from the ‘real’ historical actors of 
the communication. 


3.5.2. Switching contexts 

Another point to address is that a poem ‘in stone’ or in another real- 
life setting can be related in several ways to poems in manuscripts. To 
see this, we may turn to the following inscription, still visible today 
above the entrance door of the church of the monastery of Grotta- 
ferrata: 158 


O'lkov &eov fj.e\ÁoVTes tlofiaíveiv TTv\r¡v 
”E^co yévoioBe rrjs p-édr/s tcüv (/¡povríSatv 
Iv evpevcós evpoíre tov Kpirr¡v eaai. 


158 


Guillou, Recueil, 119. 
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You, about to enter the gate ofGod's house, 
free yourselffrom the intoxication of cares 
so that, inside, you mayfind the judge benevolent. 

Palaeographical analysis suggests these verses were inscribed in the 
eleventh century, not long after the foundation of the monastery in 
1004. 159 Anyone about to enter the church would see this inscription 
and have the impression of being addressed personally through the 
second person plural. The message inscribed on the church would be 
read by such a viewer as relevant to him- or herself at that moment 
and in that place; in other words, it perfectly fits the situation. Within 
this context, readers would also be able to identify the sender of the 
message as a religious authority somehow connected with the foun¬ 
dation of the monastery. In other words, this could be regarded as a 
piece of eleventh-century poetry with a clearly defined function in a 
real-life setting. 

However, the epigram was composed much earlier; it is in fact a 
work of Theodoros Stoudites. His poem 46 is almost identical; 160 only 
the fourth line has been omitted in the Grottaferrata inscription. The 
situational context for which the epigram was originally composed is 
the same, as the lemma to Theodoros’ poem makes clear: Els -r¡v 
npwTTjv eíooSov tov vaov. This is also the place where we find this 
epigram in Grottaferrata. Theodoros’ ñame is nowhere mentioned in 
the neighbourhood of the Grottaferrata inscription. Although Theo¬ 
doros wrote the epigram with another audience in mind, probably the 
monks of the monastery tou Stoudiou in Constantinople, his poem 
still speaks directly to the eleventh-century visitor to Grottaferrata. 
Reuse of existing epigrams in such contexts is by no means rare: 
several inscriptions (especially, it seems, above doors in churches) 
reuse older texts. 161 Epigrams could even be reused when the 
situation was in fact slightly different. 162 


159 Guillou, Recueil, 119-20. 

160 See Speck (ed.), Theodoros Stoudites, 64-6, where Speck lists some other poems 
of Theodoros transmitted through inscriptions: for example, epigram 32 was in¬ 
scribed on the narthex of the eleventh-century monastery Nea Moné on Chios. 

161 W. Hórandner, ‘Zu einigen religiósen Epigrammen’, in: U. Criscuolo and 
R. Maisano (eds), Synodia. Studia humanitatis Antonio Garzya septuagenario ab 
amicis atque discipidis dicata (Naples 1997), 431-42, at 441-2. 

162 H. Maguire, Image and Imagination: The Byzantine Epigram as Evidence for 
Viewer Response (Toronto 1996), 6-9. 
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Similarly, eleventh-century poetry was also later reused for inscrip- 
tions. The iambic calendar of Christophoros Mitylenaios in particular 
yielded a rich seam for inscriptions in churches. 163 Probably these 
inscriptions are taken from the Menaea, rather than directly from 
Christophoros’ corpus. Again, as in the example of Grottaferrata, 
this demonstrates that ‘original’ use is not always the same as ‘in- 
scriptional’ use. 

Some poems ended up as inscriptions, even if they did not 
originally have apparent inscriptional potential. A notable example 
is Psellos’ poem 10, an allegorical interpretation of an enigmatic 
Bible verse (Matthew 13.3, Luke 13.21). This poem was, strangely 
enough, inscribed in the cave sanctuary of Hagios Andreas in the 
village of Chalkiopouloi. 164 

The ease with which poems could switch contexts is undoubtedly 
related to the standardized nature of iconography and other cultural 
contexts in Byzantium. The meaning of any sacred space is closely 
connected with conventional liturgical and theological expressions or 
formulae. For example, it would be very hard to find an epigram 
(inscriptional or not) referring to a threshold or door of a religious 
building without the conventional theme of inspiring awe. Every 
Byzantine already had a clear mental image of the religious scene in 
mind. So a reference with ¿vOáSe does not necessarily need to point to 
a concrete physical point in space. In the terminology of Bühler, who 
differentiated between deixis ad oculos and deixis adphantasma (that 
is, references to visible things and references to things that are not 
physically visible at the moment of enunciation, but which the audi- 
ence would easily conjure up), 165 we can posit that the latter would 
surely function very well for Byzantine poetry. From this perspective, 
the ubiquitous lemma ‘els plus subject’ conveniently anticipates the 
range of contexts in which the poem could function. Any poem that 
clearly suits a given occasion could be brought back to life if desired. 
This could mean that for the Byzantine reader of the poem in its 
paper form, the poem could be called to life in a cultural situation that 
he would instantly recognize. Any poem had the potential to be 


163 A. Rhoby, ‘On the Inscriptional Versions of the Epigrams of Christophoros 
Mitylenaios’, in: Bernard and Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts , 147-54, who lists 
32 instances, of which 22 are in the church of Treskavac. 

164 Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme aufFresken und Mosaiken, no. 62. 

165 K. Bühler, Sprachtheorie: Die Darstellungsfunktion der Sprache (Jena 1934), 
with the help of Edmunds, ‘Deixis’. 
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reused. Sometimes the lemmata specify that the poem is made for a 
specific image (as in Christophoros 101: Els rr¡v eiKÓva tov áyíov 
’HÁiov), but more often this is not the case, because it was understood 
that the religious subject (say, the Transñguration in Christophoros 
25) was always represented in the same way. The references to ‘here’ 
(as in the ñrst verse of Christophoros 25) do not need to apply to one 
concrete object, but may apply to any iconographic representation of 
the subject. The reference ‘here’, just as the reference ‘yesterday’ in 
Christophoros 90 (see the Introduction) may be conjured up at will 
by any knowledgeable reader and does not need to conceal a concrete 
referent in historical space and time. 

This also explains the many possible relationships between epi- 
grams in manuscripts and their realizations outside books. We some¬ 
times encounter a string of very similar poems on the same subject: in 
these cases, it has been thought that the poems were trial pieces, from 
which the patrón could choose the one he liked the most. There is 
the example of a series of epigrams on a silver cup, offered to 
the eleventh-century aristocrat Konstantinos Dalassenos; scholars 
have surmised that this series was such a series of trial pieces offered 
to the patrón to make a selection. 166 

These examples serve to demónstrate that the reading history of a 
Byzantine poem does not consist simply of an original time at which 
it served in a Sitz im Leben situation, after which, by being collected 
in manuscripts, it degraded into a philological fossil. The status of 
the poem remained that of a text that could potentially be used in 
such a setting. 

The question in this regard is what exactly changes when a poem is 
put on paper. Readings of poems on buildings and objects are gov- 
erned by an inevitable context: viewers of an inscription could not 
disconnect the message and signification of the text from the space on 
which it was visible, ñor could an audience disconnect the words they 
heard in a particular place from the environment and social gathering 
in which they were participating. This is in contrast to the most 
obvious form in which we would imagine reading a poem: namely, 
in books. In books, the immediate context gives way to a textual 
context, and even if the immediate context is re-enacted, it no longer 
imposes itself. The reading context of a book, to our mind, rather 


166 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 42-4; See also Maguire, Image and Imagin- 
ation, 8-9. For these poems on silver cups, see also section 8.2. 
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encourages a dissociated kind of interpretative strategy, apprehend- 
ing texts as independent creators of new, imaginative, contexts. 167 

I would argüe here that in the world of Byzantine reading there was 
little place for such a dissociated reading. We have seen that the initial 
context of use did not always degrade into a lifeless residue in 
manuscripts: texts could be reused, as in the case of Stoudites’ poem 
on portáis of eleventh-century monasteries. But I would add that even 
in collections which gather together all sorts of poems, the essentially 
pragmatic nature of Byzantine poems does not give way to a purely 
detached reading. Perhaps the poem loses its potential to be reused, 
but it does not lose its primary significance as a utilitarian text. 

When Mauropous presents the book of his collected works, he 
opens the collection with a poem that emphasizes that these poems 
are but ‘a small taste’ of his many works. 168 The conditions of their 
past production and the expectations for their present use are stated 
in this way (w. 6-9): 

tú v Xóycov ovv [UKpov apKíiTO) iue'pos, 
eís heiypa Kal yvúpícspa túv oXwv Xóycov, 
ovs eís Kevov Kéiepr/Ka noXXáieis ypáécov. 
éú yap eíirelv oís expr¡c íápr]v Xéycow 

So, a small part of my works should sujfice 

to give a token and display of my complete works 

which I have often laboriously writtenfor nothing; 

for I will refrain from saying which words I really employed in speech. 

Mauropous remarks that he has often composed works that did not 
ñnd a concrete use. The same motif appears in introductory poems II 
and IV. This implies that he assumes a normal State of affairs in which 
his literary works are used, and that they were indeed used in the past, 
albeit not as often as Mauropous wanted, due to external circum- 
stances. Interestingly, he adds that he used them ’in speech’, if we take 
Xéyajv here in explicit opposition to the previous ypáfoov . 169 As a 
result, whether or not these poems were actually ‘used’, Mauropous at 
any rate intends the reader to read them as texts that could once have 


167 See W. J. Ong, Orality and Literacy: The Technologizing ofthe Word (London/ 
New York 1982). 

168 Mauropous 1.29: ús yevpa piKpov harpiXovs avOoopíov. 

169 So too does R. Anastasi, Giovanni Mauropode, metropolita di Euchaita, 
Canzoniere (Catania 1984), 1: ‘tralascio di parlare di quelli che ho pronunziato’. 
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had a social relevance. The words yvcópicrjua Seíy/xa and (v. 7) are 
important in this regard: the poems as they appear now on paper 
are presented as faithful records of authentic texts devised for real 
historical occasions. Following this introductory poem, the reader will 
ñnd a sample of his poems, gathered here on paper from very 
different contexts. But all the manuscript does, according to this 
poem, is display them as they were written a long time ago, when 
the poet intended them to be spoken and to be used. The collection 
gathers and arranges, but does not adjust the content of the poems 
themselves to make them fit into a greater meaningful whole—at 
least, it professes that it does not. 

A characteristic feature that reflects the ‘documentary’ intentions 
of the manuscript is the preservation of irrelevant details that are the 
residue of the historical setting of the poem. One example of this is 
the reference to Georgios, brother of the emperor Michael IV 
(1034-41), in Mauropous 26. By the time of the ‘publication’ of 
Mauropous’ collection, Georgios had already disappeared from the 
scene, and, together with his brothers, left a rather bitter memory for 
the Byzantines. Decades after their inglorious rule, it would be absurd 
to suppose Mauropous would have ‘made up’ this historical setting 
simply as part of a play on genre, given that this would have impli- 
cated him. Rather, his collection, as we will see in the next chapter, 
strives to give a trustworthy account of Mauropous’ life, reproducing 
sepárate texts that were made for sepárate situations. 

The lemma plays an important role in this process of preserving 
the historical occasion. It is often the lemma that provides informa- 
tion about the context and the situation. It allows the reader to 
reconstruct the essential non-textual components of the occasion, 
without which the poem would often be unintelligible. 170 Christo- 
phoros 16 is an epigram on the grave of Melias, but the lemma 
specifies that Melias is depicted twice on his grave, once as a worldly 
person and once as a monk. 171 This information is necessary to 
understand the essence of the epigram: Melias was a successful 
man, but he also nurtured other, higher, aspirations. The references 
to this depiction in the poem itself (v. 13: ‘as such the painter has 
depicted him here’, and v. 20: ‘he depicts himself here again’) only 


170 Hórandner, ‘Zur kommunikativen Funktion’, 236. 

171 Christophoros ló.title: Els rov rácjyov tov avrov McÁíov, i (jToprjdévros iv avrw 

KCLl OJS KOOfJUKOV KOLl OJS flOVCLXOV. 
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make sense to the reader if he knows that the image was a double 
one. 172 Henee, Christophoros and Mauropous themselves likely 
provided the lemmata for their poems. 

Seen more broadly, it may be a legitímate question to ask whether 
‘literary mimicry’ is a possible literary technique within the aesthetics 
of Byzantine literature and within its reader expectations. In the case 
of Hellenistic epigrams, we have the so-called ‘inscriptions Actives’: 173 
epigrams imitating as faithfully as possible an inscriptional context. 
The Hellenistic reader knows well enough how these literary epi¬ 
grams play a subtle game with fiction and reality, putting up a mask 
that is, however, always to be recognized as such by the reader. It is 
my contention that literary play of this kind was not conceivable in 
Byzantine poetry: undoubtedly, a poet could put on masks, but these 
masks are the product of rhetorical impersonation, rather than a 
game of fiction and reality. The world in which these poems were 
written and read was not a purely textual world. As we have argued in 
Chapter 2, literature did not have an independent status, and it is this 
status that makes playfulness of this kind possible. The role of the 
poet as a public speaker ensured that the utilitarian aspect of his 
poetry was always recognizable for his contemporary audience. 

By way of conclusión, I would suggest that Byzantines could view 
poems as formal exercises in metre and grammar, but that this kind of 
reading did not prevent the poems from remaining closely associated 
with the initial occasion, which in books is painstakingly and con- 
sistently reproduced by the lemma, or could otherwise be connected 
to fixed iconographic or social and ritual schemes by the Byzantine 
reader. As we have seen, poems on paper could even be restored 
to their original inscriptional context. Therefore I think that the 
difference between ‘inscriptional’ epigram and ‘literary’ epigram, 
which is often made by scholars, may not be of great importance: 
inscriptions could be read and assessed as an intellectual achieve- 
ment, and epigrams in books could be read as potential inscriptions, 
ready to be inscribed again. In answer to the question stated in the 
tifie of this section: there may have been no firm dichotomy between 


172 This habit is attested elsewhere: see T. Papamastorakis, ‘Enirv^3ies 
Trapaordoeis Kara rr¡ ¡jiéorj kcli varepr] Bvl,avTLvr¡ 7 Tepío8o\ AeXríov TTJS XpiOTiaviKTjS 
ApxcuoÁoyiKr¡s Eraipeías 19 (1997), 285-304, at 300. 

173 P. Laurens, Vabeille dans Vambre: célébration de Vépigramme (Paris 1989), 
49-51. 
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an ‘authentic’ text functioning in a Sitz im Leben and a ‘literary’ text 
functioning in an independent, purely literary, world. Poets expected 
their poems to be read both as pragmatic texts fitting a concrete 
occasion and as intellectual achievements; and this double function 
does not disappear even when the poems are set down in books. 
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Collections 


Up to now, we have been dealing with poems as sepárate entities. But 
arguably, something changes when poems are placed next to each 
other. The reader of a collection experiences the poem in a way that 
transcends the sum of the readings of each poem separately. This is 
especially the case when the reader knows that the collection of poems 
is the work of one and the same poet. Both Ioannes Mauropous and 
Christophoros Mitylenaios made their own personal collections of 
their poems. Mauropous’ collection is preserved in the physical form 
in which the author himself conceived it, that of Christophoros 
in a later and heavily damaged copy. The fact that they took care 
to makesuch collections, and to bring their poems together to form 
a meaningful whole, is significant in itself. This chapter will investígate 
poetic collection as an act that combines poetic purposes with 
broader social interests. The issue of self-representation will be a 
particular focus. 


4.1. MINOR GROUPINGS OF POEMS 

Before treating the ‘big’ personal collections of Mauropous and 
Christophoros, I want to have a closer look at some more limited 
cases where poems clearly belong together. On some occasions, we 
find poems that have such a cióse relationship to each other that they 
in fact form one sepárate poetic unit. These are surely not collections 
in the proper sense. Rather, there is one purpose for which several 
self-contained texts are made. It is sometimes even futile to try to 
decide whether these constitute several poems or just one. 
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We have already encountered Mauropous 55a and 55b, 1 a bipartite 
poem in which the first part forms an epigram on the second. In this 
case, the two parts are not by any means separated from each other in 
the modern edition. The manuscript is ambiguous: it shows a visible 
difference between the two poems (script and initial), but it does not 
provide a sepárate lemma for each, and it counts the poems as one. 

Other forms of cióse connection between poems can be found. Chris- 
tophoros’ collection ineludes some intriguing examples. Poem 68 is a 
lengthy poem on the transfer of an icón of St Kyros to another church. It 
is followed by poem 69, bearing the title ‘Epigram on the verses about the 
icón of St Kyros’. 2 This short epigram notifies the reader that the number 
of verses in the previous poem equals the number of fishes caught by the 
disciples of Christ (that is, 153; see John 21.11). Signiñcantly, the poem is 
called ¿Tríypafi/ia, not a term that usually appears in lemmata. 3 This 
reinforces the subsidiaiy status of poem 69: it is emphatically only a 
corollary to poem 68. In contrast to Mauropous’ two poems, these 
poems are counted as two: at least, they are so counted in the Grotta- 
ferrata manuscript, which has numbers next to the poems. Did poem 68 
circuíate in the form of a roll, with poem 69 attached to it, in the same 
way we have tentatively reconstructed the circulation of Mauropous 55? 
Or is the second poem a simple addition written by Christophoros when 
he made his collection of poems? It is impossible to give an answer, but in 
any event the two poems form one poetic unity. 

Christophoros 66 and 67 also form a pair of poems, but due to the 
fragmentary State of the text it is hard to establish their precise 
relationship. Half of the text of 66 and the entire title of 67 are lost. 
This is what remains: 

66. Els ttjv EvSoKíai’ irepl TovTTefifidévTos avrff ypvaov < ¡ir'jÁov - C. 19 -> 

ÜJS 0.770 77 pOOCJÜTTOU flÁoV TLVOS 

A... 

Kav «tj KaÁr) to fxr¡Xov » cohe ns ypáfoL 


ovojjs KaÁrjs vvv ev yvvou^L oov fxóvrjs; 

67.... 

Els ttjv yvvaiKCüv KaÁÁovrjv EvhoKiav. 


1 See above, 94-5. 

2 Christophoros 69.title: ETríypaixixa els tovs orlyoos nepi rrjs eh<óvos tov áyíov 
Kvpov. 

3 M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Con- 
texts, vol. 1 (Vienna 2003), 26-30. 
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Crimi reconstructed the sense of poem 66 along the following lines: ‘it 
would be pointless for someone to write on this apple “for the most 
beautiful”, since you are the most beautiful anyway’. 4 

It is obvious that these poems belong together. They are somehow 
connected with a golden apple given to a certain Eudokia by a friend 
(of Christophoros? of Eudokia?); moreover, they share the motif of 
female beauty, quite rare in eleventh-century poetry. The first poem is 
not an epigram ‘on’ that apple; in that case, the lemma would rather 
read something such as Els to xpvoovv pcrjÁ ov, etc. Instead, Eudokia 
herself is the addressee and subject of the poem. The text of the second 
epigram fits better the purpose of an inscription on the apple. This 
monostichon is very probably the inscription on the apple itself, which 
was presumably mentioned in the lemma. The verse itself only ñames 
the recipient of the gift, with a flattering sentence. Poem 66 may in that 
case be considered as an accompaniment to the gift, meant to clarify its 
meaning (henee the addition ‘about the apple’, nepi tov p.f¡Áov), while 
67 was inscribed on the gift itself. 

Before we turn to the personal poetic collections of Christophoros 
and Mauropous, I want to briefly address the question of whether 
there existed a collection of the poems of Michael Psellos. At first 
sight, it does not seem that Psellos ever made a comprehensive 
collection of his own poems, just as he apparently did not have the 
opportunity to make a collection of his letters. 5 However, it seems 
that Psellos did intend to have some poems grouped together. Wolfram 
Hdrandner has pointed out that the title of poem 6 (on grammar) in 
some manuscripts refers to a group of poems rather than to this poem 
alone. 6 The title above poem 6 States that it was composed at the 
command of Konstantinos X Doukas, the father of Michael Doukas, 
in order to introduce his son to the ‘sciences’. The title mentions a 
Zvvoifns Traoóov tojv eTrioTr¡p,o)v : in other words, a synopsis of all 
branches of knowledge—not only grammar. Moreover, in the first 
line of poem 6, the Science of grammar and orthography is called ‘the 


4 C. Crimi e.a., Cristoforo di Mitilene. Canzoniere (Catania 1983), 109. 

5 S. Papaioannou, ‘Fragüe Literature: Byzantine Letter-Collections and the Case of 
Michael Psellos’, in: P. Odorico (ed.), La face cachee de la littérature byzantine. Le texte 
en tant que message immédiat (Paris 2012), 289-328. 

6 W. Hórandner, ‘The Byzantine Didactic Poem—A Neglected Literary Genre? 
A Survey with Special Reference to the Eleventh Century’, in: F. Bernard and 
K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/ 
Burlington 2012), 55-67, at 58. 
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first foundation and basis of studies’, 7 which might indícate that poem 
6 was only the first of a series of didactic poems addressed to the young 
imperial prince. The poems that briefly introduce a field of study may 
all have been part of this group offered to Michael Doukas. Other 
poems that can fall under this heading are 3,4,5, and 7. Poems 3 to 5— 
poems on the dogmas, councils, and canon law—are all introduced 
with a Kal in the first line. For example, poem 3 begins: Aégov xal tov 
de^éXiov t cov kclO’ ri/aas 8oy/j,áTa>v. This use of the word Kal may 
indícate that they belonged to a continuous group of poems. 8 

As Hbrandner has remarked, the manuscript tradition does not 
reflect this grouping of poems, since the poems are mostly transmitted 
separately. Only poems 3 to 5 appear together in some manuscripts, 
and París, gr. 1182 has poem 7 after 6, which might suggest that the one 
followed upon the other. This may lead to the conclusión that the 
original sequence of the group was 6-7-3-4-5. 

The fact that the poems of this group appear scattered in the 
manuscripts can be related to the peculiar transmission history of 
Psellos’ poems. As we have observed above (69-75), the inclusión of 
Psellos’ didactic poems in manuscripts was related to the particular 
thematic focus of that manuscript. A group of poems on different 
subjects was likely to be separated in order to suit the specific purpose 
of the manuscript. 


4.2. MAUROPOUS’ POETRY BOOK: A LIFE 
IN VERSE 

Vat. gr. 676 is a unique and valuable manuscript in many respects. It 
is arguably one of the few poetry books from Byzantium, if we 
understand the notion of ‘poetry book’ as a collection where the 
sepárate poems are not only collected but also purposefully selected, 
arranged, and placed in meaningful contact with each other. But there 
is more: the material features of the manuscript help to underpin 
the aesthetic and poetic purposes of the texts it contains. It presents 
in extra-textual, paratextual, and textual ways a consciously shaped 


7 Psellos 6.2: npcoros avTrj OefieÁios Kal fiáois [xaOrjiiárcov. 

8 Hórandner, ‘Byzantine Didactic Poem’, 58. 
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self-representation of Mauropous. The result is that book and life are 
made to run parallel with each other: it is a ‘life in verse’. 


4.2.1. Vat. gr. 676: words materialized 

It has long been recognized that Vat. gr. 676 was written during, or 
just after, Mauropous’ life. It is also clear that the organization and 
structure of the manuscript faithfully reflected the author’s inten- 
tions. However, it has long been maintained, because of some reading 
variants noted in the margin, that the manuscript as such is not 
the autograph of Mauropous, ñor the so-called ‘master copy’, both 
of which were thought to have been lost. This master copy would 
have been a manuscript produced by Mauropous himself, or his 
cióse associates. Instead, Vat. gr. 676 was considered to be a cióse 
copy of the master copy. 9 The loose leaves with the poem of Hesaias 
at the end of the manuscript would then have come from the 
master copy. 

However, Daniele Bianconi has now shown, on the basis of con- 
vincing palaeographical and codicological arguments, that Vat. gr. 
676 is the master copy itself. 10 This means that Mauropous himself 
planned every detail of this very manuscript. The scribe was probably 
a professional scribe, hired to do the writing work; henee Vat. gr. 676 
is not an autograph. In every other aspect, it is a faithful reflection of 
what Mauropous’ wanted ‘his’ book to look like. His personal inter- 
ventions pertain not only to the selection and arrangement of his 
works but also to the organization and outlook of the book. This 
presents us with a unique opportunity to read and examine poetry not 
only as the author has textually composed it but also as the author 
has visually and materially devised it. From this viewpoint, Vat. gr. 
676 is a work of art that fuses the material creation of a book with 


9 N. Wilson, ‘Books and Readers in Byzantium’, in: Byzantine Books and Book- 
men. A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington DC 1975), 1-15, esp. 12-13. 
Wilson’s arguments are adopted by R. Anastasi, ‘Su Giovanni d’Euchaita’, Siculorum 
Gymnasium 29 (1976), 19-49, esp. 21-2, and also in: F. Bernard, ‘The Circulation of 
Poetry in llth-century Byzantium’, in: S. Neocleous (ed.), Papers from the First and 
Second Postgraduate Fornms in Byzantine Studies: Sailing to Byzantium (Newcastle 
upon Tyne 2009), 145-60. 

10 D. Bianconi, ‘«Piccolo assaggio di abbondante fragranza». Giovanni Mauropode 
e il Vat. gr. 676’, JOB 61 (2011), 89-103. 
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the intellectual, poetical creation of texts. 11 The poems themselves, 
especially the poetic paratexts at the borders of the book, as we will 
see, frequently play upon this convergence of the material and the 
mental dimensions of the book. 

The manuscript as a whole contains the collected works of Maur- 
opous, divided into three sections: poetry, letters, and orations. It 
comprises 317 folia, made up of forty-one quires, each of them 
regular quaternions—that is, containing eight folia. However, the 
sixth quire contains only two folia (fol. 41-2), so that the end of 
this quire coincides with the end of the poetry section (fol. 42r). This 
last folium of the poetic section contains only a few verses; the rest of 
the folium was cut out. The end of the quire was thus consciously 
made to coincide with the important generic división between poems 
and letters. Something similar happened with the división between 
letters and orations. 12 

Moreover, the book is surrounded by additional material that 
presented and organized the main body of the text. At the beginning, 
three loose folia are attached before the first quire. These contain 
some verses by Mauropous (poems I-IV), giving an introduction to 
the purpose and circumstances of his works. These poems, which are 
not numbered, are written in the same majuscule script as the titles 
and marginal notes of the main manuscript, by the same hand. The 
three loose folia cióse with a table of contents. 

The use of a majuscule script for these verses highlights their 
function as paratextual material—that is, ‘book epigrams’. They are 
to be conceived as inscriptions ‘on’ the book as much as poems ‘in’ 
the book. They are proper ‘prefaces’ that precede the actual reading of 
the book. They respond to the act of opening the book and oriéntate 
one’s reading by identifying the author and his intentions in ‘pub- 
lishing’ this very book. This is also evident from their title: poems II-IV 
are grouped together under the heading ‘on his own book’ (Els zr¡v 
éavTov jStjSAov). They share some motifs with conventional book 
epigrams. The riddle-like introduction to Mauropous’ ñame in poem 


11 See also P. Agapitos, ‘H Oéor) tt¡s aLdOqTtKris a7roT¿[x^or]s oe ¡.ua «véa» loto pía 
tt¡s ^v^avoLv-qs A oyorexvías’, in: P. Odorico and P. Agapitos (eds), Ponr une «nouvelle» 
histoire de la littérature byzantine. Actes du colloque international philologique, 
Nicosie, 25-28 mai 2000 (París 2002), 185-232, here at 207-8; D. Bianconi, ‘Et le 
livre s’est fait poésie’, in: P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger and P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux 
remede ...» Poésie et poétique á Byzance (París 2009), 15-35. 

12 For these codicological features, see now in detail Bianconi, ‘Piccolo assagio’. 
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I is fairly common in book epigrams. Also typical is the stress on 7 rovos, 
designating the toilsome writing work of the scribes . 13 The term 7 rovos is 
twice connected with a term that refers to the intellectual creation of this 
poetry: (f>póvTtop,a (‘care’) in poem 1.1: Iwávvov cf>póvTiop,a ravra «raí 
7 rovos and Xóyoi in poem V.l: 1c oávvov rróvoi re Kal Xóyoi ráSe. In sum, 
Mauropous is represented as being responsible for the physical Corning 
into being of this manuscript, as well as for the intellectual creation of it. 

The codicological and graphical features of the outer folios, con- 
taining the introductory poems I-IV and Hesaias’ poem, ensure that 
these poems appear as manifestly not part of the main body of the 
text . 14 They belong to the book, but take at the same time some 
distance from it. Physically encapsulating the main text, they also 
mentally and interpretatively form a shell around the collection, 
guiding the presuppositions with which the reader sets out to read 
the book. They form a paratextual ‘fringe’, a liminal space that the 
reader crosses upon beginning to read the book . 15 

The main thought that pervades the poetic prefaces is the fear of 
the author that the book will not be read and will remain silent. These 
concerns are resolved in the poem by Hesaias which comes at the very 
end of the book. This poem, written in a different hand, is to be found 
on one of two loose folia attached to the end of the manuscript, in the 
same way that the introductory poems are attached on loose folia at 
the front of the manuscript. It mirrors the introductory poems not 
only in the physical way it is attached to the manuscript, but also in its 
content. The beginning of Hesaias’ poem addresses Mauropous’ book 
as follows (w. 3-5 ): 16 

drjoavpé rroXXcov i^aniKcov TrcuSevp.áTO)v 
IdvvTiKr] Te Kal rpórratv aoffxov vécov, 
tovs aKpoaras StSa^ats av ocpvvveLS- 

Treasury ofmany vital lessons 

and guide ofnew and wise manners, 

you exalt the listeners with your instruction. 


13 See for example the ubiquitous epigrams Ocov to Sáipov Kal reojp-yíov nói’os, 
where the ñame of Georgios can be supplanted by any other ñame. 

14 Cf. Bianconi, ‘Piccolo assaggio’, 99, who also points to the alternation of flesh 
and hair sides. 

15 For the notion of paratexts as ‘fringes’, see G. Genette, Seuils (París 1987). 

16 P. de Lagarde (ed.), Iohannis Euchaitorum Metropolitae quae in Códice Vaticano 
Graeco 676 supersunt (Góttingen 1882), iv-v. 
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This provides an apt response to the concerns expressed by Maur- 
opous in the introductory poems. Mauropous’ writings, affirms He- 
saias, are extremely expedient for the moral elevation and intellectual 
enjoyment of their readership. As a result, Hesaias’ poem and the 
introductory poems form together a framework of question and 
response, guiding the reader in interpreting Mauropous’ works. The 
positive judgement pronounced on Mauropous’ writings could not, of 
course, come from Mauropous himself: this would run counter to his 
image of humility. The secretary, by contrast, was in the right position 
to pronounce praise, declaring Mauropous, thanks to this collection, 
the best ‘of all men who bring offerings to hoi logoi’} 7 The different 
handwriting may have heightened the authenticity and credibility of 
this ‘blurb’. Moreover, Hesaias’ poem apparently lauded above all the 
diversity of genres present in the book. These praises are mirrored in 
the material structure of the book itself, which emphasizes these 
generic divisions. It belongs to the category of book epigrams written 
by contemporaries lauding the author of the present book, a category 
quite frequently to be found in the eleventh century. 18 

Aside from this overall organization, it is beyond any doubt that 
Mauropous carefully thought out the editing and the composition of 
his collection. This is testified both by his own words and by internal 
evidence. In poem 1, he makes it clear that he made only a selection of 
his works, as a ‘small taste of an abundant bouquet of flowers’ (v. 29). 
Poem 99, bearing the title ‘on the corrected books’, also hints at an 
editorial reworking. In this poem, Mauropous States that he has 
rendered the book a Service, and has cured the illnesses in it. This 
obviously refers to a thorough revisión aimed at achieving a final 
product. There are indeed traces to be found of works being revised at 
a later stage. Oration 178, notably, exists in two versions: one in Vat. 
gr. 676, and one quite different versión, found in Vat. Reg. gr. 15, 
dated to the thirteenth century. 19 Anastasi has argued that the versión 
in the Vaticanus is a stylistic revisión of the initial versión, which is 


17 Hesaias’ poem, v. 28: nárratv kclt ávSpwv rwv OvÓvtoív roí? Aóyois. 

18 Compare the diverse epigrams in honour of Symeon Neos Theologos (see p. 27), 
and the epigram of Konstantinos Vestes in honour of Philippos Monotropos (inc. 'O 
rrji'óe OeXatv avayvwvcu rr¡ v j8í/3Aov) in Moden. Bibl. Estense e Univ. a. T. 9. 3 and 
Athous Mon. Latir. Q 17. 

19 J. A. Munitiz, ‘Blemmydes’ Encomium on St John the Evangelist (BHG 931)’, 
Analecta Bollandiana 107 (1989), 285-346; but dated to the eleventh century in 
Lagarde (ed.), Iohannis Euchaitorum, 106. 
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preserved in the other manuscript. 20 For most other texts of Mauropous, 
and notably for almost all his poetic texts, we do not have different 
versions, since all later manuscripts with poems are clearly dependent on 
Vat. gr. 676. 21 It is important to keep in mind that all poems underwent a 
phase of revisión by Mauropous himself before they acquired the textual 
shape in which we know them. It may in this respect be interesting to see 
what changes Mauropous consciously has not made. 


4.2.2. A double preface 

Poem I is the very first poem the reader encounters when opening Vat. gr. 
676. But there is something strange about this poem. It is in fact divided 
into two parts that apparently contradict each other. In the first fourteen 
lines, Mauropous asserts that he has no official title. At line 15, there is a 
sudden change: this was all in the past; now he bears the burden of public 
responsibilities. This striking contradiction deserves some attention. 22 

The first fourteen lines, if taken alone, constitute a self-contained 
book epigram in which the author gives a detailed identification of 
himself. Mauropous States that he is ‘a man who shuns a second 
ñame’ (v. 2): he has no honorary function and, consequently, one 
cannot identify him further. This remark is based on the custom of 
referring to people by mentioning their ñame and their official titles 
in the same breath. Apparently this is not applicable to him. He seems 
only to have occupied one minor office (w. 8-14): 

Ovkovv afíoipos TTpoad¿TU)V f.TTon'Vjion' 
rfj Kvpíq KÁrjOfA Se Koap-eírai ¡lórry 

nÁr/v el tís avrov év deov SiclkÓvois 10 

tclttoov, ¿KeíOev p.elt,ova KÁrjoív vépLOi, 
fépovoav ovSév els Siáyvwoiv tt\ eov. 

Ev S’ el déXeis, rpíaaeve tov tov KÁavSíow 
fdóvos yap ovSels TraTpiKwv yvwpLOp.á.Twv. 

So, deprived of additional ñames, 

he is adorned only with a personal ñame, 

unless someone, by ranking him amongst the diakonoi of God, 10 

were to grant him in this way a more elevated designation, 


20 R. Anastasi, ‘Su Giovanni d’Euchaita’, SicGymn 29 (1976), 19-49, at 24-6. 

21 A. Karpozilos, Evp,fto\r¡ orr¡ ji.eÁérrj tov ¡3í ov Km tov épyov tov Io)ávvr¡ 
Mavpónodos (Ioannina 1982), 61-6. 

22 See also M. Lauxtermann, ‘The intertwined lives of Michael Psellos and John 
Mauropous’ (forthcoming). 
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which would not provide any more evidence to identify him. 

But ifyou wish, you maygive him a third ñame: ‘the nephew ofthe bishop of 
Klaudios’, 

for there can be no objection against family ñames. 

In other words: if someone wanted to attribute a more imposing title 
to Mauropous, the title of diakonos would be the only option. We 
know that Mauropous held this low clerical function from around 
1030. 23 Apart from his forename and this title, one may also give him 
a third ñame, that of ‘the one of Klaudios’. This does not refer to his 
birthplace or father, but to the bishopric of his únele. 24 It is a 
Byzantine convention to ñame persons without major function after 
the see their únele governs as a bishop, by using an inflected article, 
followed by the genitive tov and the ñame of the see of the únele. This 
ñame serves here effectively as a family ñame, a rrarpiKÓv yvúpiopa, as 
Mauropous calis it. Moreover, we also know from Psellos’ encomium 
that Mauropous’ únele was metropolitan of Klaudiopolis 25 Also, 
according to this encomium, Mauropous avoided all offices for a long 
time, even when he had already attained iníluence with the emperor. 26 
That Mauropous says he holds no office is of course absurd at the time 
of the ‘edition’ of Vat. gr. 676: since he held the title of metropolitan of 
Euchaita at that time, Mauropous could easily have referred to this title, 
if this poem were an introduction to his ‘final’ collection. 

But it is not. At line 15, there is a sudden and abrupt change, 
turning upside down the immediately preceding information: 

TláXai pév ovtujs. áAAá vvv ovrto iráXív- 
rioíp,r]v fiev oiKrpós EvyaiTcov 6 ypáfwv, 

’Eotiv Sé Kal ovyKeXXos• 

So it was befare. But now, to the contrary, it is asfallows: 
the author is not only the pitiful pastor of the Euchaitans, 
but also synkellos. 

The phrase ‘So it was before’ puts the preceding verses in another 
perspective. There is a chronological distance between the two parts 
of the poem. Now—that is, at the moment when the second part of 
the poem was written—Mauropous is metropolitan of Euchaita. This 
makes, of course, a significant difference: he now has an office he can 


23 Karpozilos, Svp.floXr¡, 28. 24 Karpozilos, SvpfaX-q, 23-4. 

25 Psellos, Or. pan. 17.102. 26 Psellos, Or. pan. 17.425-71. 
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pride himself on. The poem is consequently not to be regarded as one 
single poem. This is also indicated by its presentation in the manu- 
script. There is a cross and some free space to sepárate these two 
poems from each other. Consequently, these are in fact two poems; 
the edition of de Lagarde, printing the two sections without any other 
separation than a (fortuitous?) page break, is somewhat misleading at 
this point. 

The first poem (let us cali it la) is in itself a typical ‘book epigram’, 
permeated by the motif of humility, and hinting obliquely at the ñame 
of the author. It dates from (or gives the impression of dating from) 
an earlier period in his life, before his appointment. Perhaps it 
accompanied an earlier edition of poems, but it is quite futile to try 
to reconstruct this edition. 27 The poem la, as it occurs here in Vat. gr. 
676, is presented as a vestige of former times, a document that 
Mauropous unearthed (Lauxtermann compares it to a spolium), and 
here, for the sake of the argument, contrasted with a new poem. Even 
if it was not ‘really’ written at an earlier moment in Mauropous’ life 
(something that we can neither prove ñor disprove), it is written from 
the perspective of the past. The word iráXai in the first verse of the 
second poem takes this up: Mauropous contrasts his situation in that 
former period with his situation now. An impression of retroactivity 
is created also, as Bianconi noted, in the peculiar organization of the 
outer folios. 28 The message conveyed is that the book carne to being 
as Mauropous’ life progressed. 

The reader approaching this book via the paratextual material is 
made conscious that he enters the life of its author, a life that had its 
vicissitudes, made apparent through the juxtaposition of two prefaces 
that are in delibérate contradiction of each other. The reader is thus 
steered towards an autobiographical reading of the book even before 
he has read any of the poems in the collection proper. 


4.2.3. A progressive biographical logic 

Mauropous’ poems are usually numbered as ninety-nine. The num- 
ber 99 may indicate a delibérate numerological purpose, since it refers 
to the word a[xrjv by means of isopsephism. But there is a problem. In 


27 Lauxtermann, ‘Intertwined lives’. 28 Bianconi, ‘Piccolo assagio’, 100. 
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the pinax of Vat. gr. 676, on fol. III, 29 the poems are mentioned 
as follows: ZTiyoi Siá(f>opoi hr)': that is, ninety-eight poems. This 
number is added by a second hand. Either this scribe has made a 
miscalculation, or the poems were indeed counted as ninety-eight. 
But there is no pair of poems that can be counted as one, since the end 
of each poem is indicated in the manuscript by a horizontal dash in 
the margin, and the beginning by a larger initial. The only poem that 
may not have been counted as a poem belonging to the collection 
proper is poem 1. As a ‘preface to the whole book’, it may have been 
considered to stand apart from the tripartite structure of poems, 
letters and orations. Unlike elsewhere, there is a decorative line 
under the poem, and poem 2 has in Vat. gr. 676 an initial letter that 
is larger and more órnate than the others. Poem 1, in that case, 
occupies a peculiar status somewhere between the introductory 
poems, which are, unlike poem 1, written in majuscules, and the 
poems of the collection. This may have misled the later reader who 
added the number. 

However this may be, there is a well thought-out plan behind the 
arrangement of these ninety-nine poems. Lauxtermann discerned a 
circular thematic structure in the poetry book: apart from the opening 
and closing poems, 1 and 99, there are three large sections, of which 
the first (2-42) and the third (71-98) contain five thematic cycles 
mirroring each other. 30 However, these sections do not mirror each 
other symmetrically: for example, a long cycle of epigrams on works 
of art (12-26) in the first section corresponds to two short cycles in 
the third section (71-80 and 86-8). Also, a significant section of the 
collection (43-70) apparently does not form part of the thematic 
arrangement, although within this section too one could detect a 
cycle of epigrams on works of art (62-5). It appears therefore that 
this ‘architectonic’ generic organization of the poetry collection was 
not applied completely rigorously. 

An alternative way to approach the arrangement of the collection is 
to read it not generically, but from the viewpoint of the author’s 
interest in constructing a self-representative image. In this case, it 
may be read progressively, and not symmetrically. Poems 1 and 99 
remain boundaries that respond to each other and suggest an auto- 
biographical message that should be read in a progressive direction. 


29 See Lagarde, vi. 30 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry , 64-5. 
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The first poem guides the readers in their perception of the collec- 
tion and its connection with the historical person Ioannes Mauropous. 
The poet renounces ambition, declaring that he believes that metron 
(‘moderateness’, but also ‘metre’, henee poetry) should govern both his 
life and his words. We will investígate the ethical overtones of this 
assertion in the next chapter; for the present purpose, it suffices to 
observe that Mauropous makes a connection between life and words, 
claiming that both should be ‘moderated’. 

This connection finds a confirmation in poem 99, where Maur¬ 
opous says that now he has cured the illnesses of his works, but he 
himself is succumbing to the aperpía, the imbalance, of his body. 

99. Els to. 8wpBcodévTa fiífiXía. 

KaXr/v 8e8a¡K<l¡s Tais [jÍ¡3Áols xmovpyíav, 
avTos TTOvrjpav avTíXapífíávco yápLV' 

TÚiv pév yap r/Sn] ras vóoovs laaáppv, 

¿yd¡ Se ovvrirrjKa xal KaKtos e^cv, 

kottcov to acopa avvTpífels apeTpía. 5 

¿AA’ oí TpvfcovTes ¿v ttÓvois aXXoTpíoíS 
k<u Tais ¿p,ais nXéovTes eüSia L/iXats^ 

Tipos Kvpwv pí¿píVT]o9e TOV KeKpLTJKOTOS. 

99. On the cometed books 

While I have done these books a good Service, 

I myself have received a sour reward in exchange. 

For I may have cured now the illnesses in those books, 
but I pine away and am in a deplorable State, 
my body being worn out by too many hardships. 

But you who rejoice in the works of others 
and who sail quietly through my storms, 

remember this weary man before the Lord. 5 

As Daniele Bianconi has shown, poem 99 exhibits many features of 
book epigrams, especially the type of epigram written by scribes at the 
end of a book. 31 The request to remember the scribe in exchange for 
his labour, and the imagery of the sea journey, are indeed typical of 
closing book epigrams. 32 The word novos fully exploits its double 
meaning of ‘work’ and ‘painful effort’. Just like a scribe at the end of 


31 Bianconi, ‘Et le livre s’est fait poésie’, 34-5. 

32 See K. Treu, ‘Der Schreiber am Ziel. Zu den versen "Clonep t¡évoi xaípovmv... 
und áhnlichen’, in: K. Treu (ed.), Studia codicologica (Berlín 1977), 473-92. 
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his book, we see here the author of the works at the end of his efforts 
on behalf of logoi. Again, material creation and poetic creation con¬ 
verge. The authority over the book that the reader has in front of him 
is claimed by Mauropous in both of these aspects. 

The poem also displays the typical Byzantine ideal of immaterial 
virtue procured at the cost of neglecting bodily and worldly valúes. 
The antagonism p,érpov-aperpía acquires the valué of a lifetime 
devotion: Mauropous has given his physical strength for the sake of 
p. érpov . The positioning of this poem at the end of the poetry collec- 
tion retlects this. The martyr-like ending expressed in poem 99 invites 
the reader to read the poetry collection as a parallel to the life of its 
author. He has given his energy to the Service of his poetry, exempli- 
fied in the toilsome task of writing, but also in the Service of the moral 
elevation of his readers, who will reap profit from Mauropous’ diffi- 
culties (his ‘storms’). This way, the book itself is presented as a 
gradual ascent towards the ideal of metron as proposed in the very 
first verse, in a movement opposite to Mauropous’ bodily condition, 
representing metonymically his worldly life. 

This parallelism between life and works, as I would argüe, can be 
used as the principal guide for interpreting the arrangement of all the 
poems. Anastasi has already remarked that the poems are more or less 
chronologically ordered, albeit not consistently. 33 Chronology is indeed 
not the prime principie of arrangement, but there is a certain biograph- 
ical logic, which I will attempt to demónstrate by dividing the book in 
another way: not by genre, but by different types of self-representation. 

The first quarter (2-26) of the poems forms a coherent and com¬ 
plete cycle. Above poem 2, we find the only tifie that does not pertain 
to one poem, but to several: Els rrívaxas peyáÁas rwv éoprwv el>s ¿v 
tvttoj ¿K(f>páaews. The specification éoprwv (here ‘feasts of the Lord’) 
at first sight covers only poems 2 to 11, since only these poems 
describe feasts of the Lord, while the following poems deal with 
prophets, saints, and events from saints’ Uves. The specification 
eKtj>paoLs also seems to refer only to poems 2 to 11, as these share 
more features with this genre. 34 As a result, only the sequence from 2 
to 11 is traditionaUy seen as an autonomous thematic unity. 35 


33 R. Anastasi, ‘II Canzoniere di Giovanni di Euchaita’, SicGymn 22 (1969), 109-44. 

34 W. Hórandner, ‘Ein Zyklus von Epigrammen zu Darstellungen von Herrenfes- 
ten und Wunderszenen’, DOP 46 (1992), 107-15, here at 113, n. 36. 

35 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 64; Karpozilos, Iv^floXr¡, 79. 
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However, if we consider the greater sequence from poem 2 to poem 
26, which are all religious epigrams on works of art, we see that each 
single poem within this series addresses a different religious subject. 
These subjects form together a complete iconographic religious cycle, 
consisting of the feasts of the Lord (2-11), saints and prophets, 
sometimes placed within a biblical scene (12-25), and, as a conclud- 
ing piece, an epigram on the Pantokrator (26). This cycle is complete 
on its own, and the heading above poem 2, although not entirely 
correct, can apply to this whole cycle. 36 

Poem 26 on the Pantokrator is to be imagined as the highest piece 
also in an iconographic sense: it crowns the whole group. This final 
piece is also the one that refers to a patrón: Georgios, the brother of 
Michael IV (1034-41), who out of his ‘pious faith’ (26.3: ttÍgtis 
evoefíris) has undertaken this very depiction (referred to with évravda). 
This, I would conclude, makes clear that Georgios is the patrón of the 
whole iconographic project, as reflected in poems 2 to 26 37 

These poems are in fact a poetic counterpart to depictions in a 
Byzantine church, dealing progressively first with the feasts on the 
vaults (the most visible place), then the saints and hagiographic 
scenes on the walls, and ultimately the Pantokrator, to be found 
high above in the dome. Mauropous’ cycle is in this respect very 
similar to other contemporary epigram cycles. 38 A comparison of this 
cycle’s structure with that of the cycle of epigrams found in three 
manuscripts from around 1100 (the DOP 46 cycle), makes this 
clear. 39 This cycle bears the similar general title Etíxoi íná<j>opoi els 
ras ¿y ías elKÓvas tcIív éoprcov, and has a parallel structure: epigrams 
on feasts of the Lord (1-17) are foliowed by epigrams on miracle 
scenes from the New Testament (18-32). The title of this cycle too 
refers merely to copraí, which, as with Mauropous’ cycle, does not 
exactly suit the second section. Moreover, there is no marked distinc- 
tion in the manuscripts between the two sections: the reference to 


36 For this view, see also Anastasi, ‘II Canzoniere’, 127-8, without further arguments. 

37 Karpozilos, Svp,fio\ri, 81 believes that only this image was funded by Georgios. If 
that were the case, it remains unclear why the patrons of all other epigrams of the 
cycle are not named, and why this indication of patronage occurs precisely in the final 
epigrammatic piece. 

38 For epigram cycles in general, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry , 166-96. 

39 Edited in Hórandner, ‘Zyklus’; and Pagonari-Antoniou, ‘7a pvíavnvá 
eTTLypáp-pLara twv ko/ólkwv Baro-rrehíov 36, Marc. gr. 507 Kai Zayopás 115’, A inzuya 
5 (1992), 33-58. 
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éopraí in the title covers here other religious scenes as well. 40 This 
cycle too is believed to be a literary counterpart to an iconographic 
cycle of inscriptions in a church, which is borne out by the indication 
eÍKÓvas in the heading to the cycle. 41 

The reference to Michael IV in poem 26 makes it clear that it is set 
in an earlier period of Mauropous’ life. It confirms the impression 
that Mauropous here reproduces an entire cycle without any adapta- 
tions, a cycle connected with an art project funded by Georgios. The 
author himself is not visible in these epigrams. Only poem 17 gives us 
a brief glimpse of the poet, with an indication of his ñame. In this 
poem, Mauropous calis the Three Hierarchs his teacher and his 
masters: Ioannes himself is still only a ‘pupil and a servant’. 42 In 
sum, in this group of poems Mauropous represents himself as a 
humble epigrammatist, in the Service of others. 

Poems 27 to 42 form the next block of poems. Here we find several 
poems that Mauropous wrote for different occasions. The first group 
(27-31) consists of book epigrams. We find some programmata, that 
is, prefaces to other works, mostly his own orations. These prefaces 
present Mauropous as a man who attaches valué to nothing but logoi 
(27.28, and especially 28.6-10): he is ‘restricted and poor in every- 
thing else’ 43 In poem 31, a book epigram for a gospel, Monomachos 
is mentioned for the first time, as a distant patrón. Poems 32 to 34 
revolve around polemics on authorship and writing. Here we find the 
polemic concerning his own epigram (poems 32-3). And in poem 34, 
Mauropous criticizes people who do not write according to the 
proper metron. 

Poems 35 to 42 are devoted to one genre: epitaphs. There are 
funeral verses for ‘his friend’ Michael the deacon, for the proteuon 
Theodoros, for Ioannes the chartophylax, for the vestarches Andro- 
nikos, and also for himself. They demónstrate that the author has a 
circle of high-ranking friends, which confirms the growing social 
status of the author. These friends are said to be held in high esteem, 
but, significantly, there is no mention yet of contact with emperors. In 
poems 44 and 45, on the liturgy in the Hagia Sophia church reinstated 


40 Hórandner,‘Zyklus’, 108. 41 Hórandner,‘Zyklus’, 113-15. 

42 Mauropous 17.7-8: Tavrrjv áfjLoifUrjv tols StSaa/caAoi? vé/ieil/evvovs fiaOrjTrjs 

OlK€T7JS ltüáwr)S. 

43 Mauropous 28.13: orevos - elfii, raXXa kcll Trevrjs. 
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by Monomachos, the emperor reappears, but as a distant figure, 
inspiring respect. 

The group of poems from 27 to 42 thus represents Mauropous as a 
man self-assertive about his authorship. He wrote poems for an array 
of different occasions, providing Services for friends and for mighty 
patrons. One of these is the emperor, but he is not shown as a personal 
acquaintance of the poet. Despite the different occasions he wrote 
poems for, Mauropous remains devoted to intellectual ideáis. 

Poems 47 and 48 are a pair of poems about his house, which he first 
loses and then gets back thanks to the intervention of the emperor. 
Mauropous here embarks explicitly on the theme of the vicissitudes of 
his own life. In poem 47, he appears as a devoted intellectual, an 
arduous and successful teacher. Poem 48 expresses thanks to the 
emperor for getting his house back. This poem suggests for the first 
time cióse contad with the emperor. The sudden reversal of Maur¬ 
opous’ fortune shows one thing particularly: the benevolence and 
mercy of the emperor (see poem 48.4), which now touches Maur¬ 
opous personally. Christopher Livanos has suggested that the number 
of poem 47 may not be incidental: in the Bible, the numbers 40 and 7 
frequently refer to the themes of exile and wandering. 44 

This change is the trigger for another Mauropous, who now moves 
in imperial circles. The various poems that follow (49-53) are po- 
lemical pieces which give proof of this involvement. Poem 49 is a 
poem on a religious subject, but, unlike the epigrams in group 2-26, 
Mauropous adopts a polemical stance, arguing against the anathema 
against Theodoretos of Kyr. He also conducts polemics against other 
authors (poems 51-2). It is in poem 53 that he first explicitly shows 
his alliance with emperor and patriarch: in response to some slan- 
derers, he pledges his support in favour of the rulers. 

This is followed by poem 54, the longest poem of the collection, 
entitled ‘When he first got to know the emperors’. This flattering poem 
expresses Mauropous’ feelings upon his first introduction at court, 
to Monomachos and the two empresses Zoé and Theodora. This 
moment is described as a turning point in his life (w. 64-7, 72-3): 

aypoLKOS r¡v o-gtlko y Se vvv p.áÁa- 

Kara) vevevKvos, á\Xa vvv avw ¡jÁXttow 65 


44 C. Livanos, ‘Exile and Return in John Mauropous, Poem 47’, BMGS 32 (2008), 
38-49, at 47-8. 
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advfíos, aXX’ evBvfíos, rfSovrjs yéfícov 
f.UKpós, Karrjcfiris, vvv Se Xafí-rrpós Kal fiéyas- 


ovtoí fíe TravTáiraaiv ¿£ aXXov Tecos 
eS tí^ev aXXov rf — ai'a/Vrj, aov yapes- 

I was boorish yesterday, but now I am quite urbane; 

I looked downcast, but now I look upwards; 65 

I was sombre, but now I am cheerful, full ofgladness; 

I was inconsiderable and disheartened, but now I am glorious and greatl 

In this way has your all-mighty grace in every respect 
made me a person other than the one before. 

Just as this introduction at court is a turning point in Mauropous’ life, 
so is poem 54 a turning point in the collection: at this point begins a 
series of poems in which Mauropous emerges as a courtier and imperial 
orator—indeed, a person other than the one before. His dealings with 
the imperial family come to the foreground now. Poem 55 is dedicated 
to Zoé and Theodora. Poems 56 to 58 are epigrams on foundations and 
gifts of Monomachos. Poems 59 to 69 show us a very diverse picture of 
the activities of Mauropous: the majority of these poems are epigrams 
on buildings or religious objeets, but no patrón is named. They are 
interspersed with polemical poems (66, 68). Poems 70 to 72 are poems 
on objeets commissioned by Monomachos, poems 73 and 74 on 
foundations by the empress Theodora. Poems 75 to 79 are epigrams 
on a Deesis depicting the emperor prostrated before Christ. Poem 80 
mentions both (or all three: this is not clear) members of the imperial 
house as patrons, and poems 81 to 85 are funeral poems for the 
emperor. This group of poems for imperial foundations is crowned 
by poem 87, an epigram on an image with emperor and patriarch, 
which clearly professes Mauropous’ allegiance towards the rulers. 

This ‘imperial’ group as a whole (poems 54-87) encompasses 
several chronological phases of Mauropous’ life: poem 57 is an 
epigram on an icón in Euchaita, and must have been written when 
he was already appointed there as metropolitan, 45 while other poems 


45 A. Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems in the Biography of John Mauropous, II’, Byz 65 
(1995), 362-87, here 368-9, proposes that Mauropous wrote this epigram still in 
Constantinople, working in the chancellery; see the convincing refutation in 
A. Karpozilos, ‘The Biography of Ioannes Mauropous Again’, Hellenika 44 (1994), 
51-60, here 51-2. 
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(71 and 80, for example) relate to places in Constantinople with a 
connection to Monomachos. This shows that it is not primarily a 
strict chronological principie that underlies the arrangement of the 
poems; rather, as part of Mauropous’ overall message, this series of 
poems exemplifies his worldly success, his ambitions in the highest 
echelons of society, and his cióse allegiance to the emperor. 

After this section, we find the poems which form the core of 
Mauropous’ self-representation. These poems bear the title irepí 
éavrov or els éavróv. As I will argüe (195-207), these poems provide 
a manifestó for his entire way of life, in which Mauropous tries to 
resolve the two different types of life evident in the collection up to 
this point: on the one hand, the successful courtier and teacher; on the 
other, the reclusive intellectual devoted to his logoi. 

But Vat. gr. 676 is first and foremost the presentation of Mauropous 
as an author. Therefore, in the final poems (94-9), it is again Maur¬ 
opous the author who emerges, not as a hired epigrammatist or orator, 
but as a skilful and independent author. He asserts his authorship of 
the Neara in poem 94, prides himself on his ability to quickly rewrite an 
oration in poem 95 (referring to Mauropous, Or. 181 and 182), sug- 
gests his capacity to write a sincere and potentially harmful chrono- 
graphy’ (poem 96), 46 and acts as a critical copyist (poems 97-8). These 
editorial and auctorial activities culminate in a poem that shows him 
correcting and preparing his own works at the expense of his health 
(poem 99), linking up with poem 1 to make the circle complete. 

We may conclude that the principal forcé behind the arrangement 
has to be sought in the autobiographical component of the collection. 
It is not so much the chronological phases in Mauropous’ life that are 
opposed to each other as the rather different types of life. From a 
humble servant, Mauropous becomes an intellectual conscious of his 
worth, and then, through a significant change of fortune that is given 
ampie attention, we see him as a successful courtier connected to the 
highest circles. In the end, an attempt is made to resolve the tensión 
between the types of life that emerges in this way. 

The unifying story behind the collection is that of someone want- 
ing to keep his integrity as an intellectual, but suddenly overeóme 


46 Many hypotheses have been formulated about the historical background of this 
poem; however, for more cautious observations, see Karpozilos, Hv^oX-q, 33-4; 95-6 
and G. Cortassa, ‘I libri di Giovanni Mauropode’, Quaderni del Dipartimento di 
Filología, Lingüistica e Tradizione classica , n.s. 6 (2007), 139-75, at 166-9. 
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with worldly success. This results in a crisis, and the admission that 
such a unión is in fact not possible: man is subject to the vicissitudes 
of Ufe, over which he has no control, no matter how hard he tries. In 
the last poem, Mauropous hopes nevertheless that the reader can 
learn something from the example of his life. 


4.2.4. Discontinuity as a continuous message 

As we have already suggested above, 120-4, Mauropous’ collection 
(as well as other contemporary collections of poetry) strives to leave 
the original setting of the poem intact. By this I mean that Mauropous 
allows the poems to still speak from their own original perspective. 
We will review this issue again by looking at three pairs of poems that 
reinforce this aspect. In these poems, Mauropous uses a peculiar 
technique, which we may cali the technique of recantation. In each 
case, the first poem speaks from a perspective of an earlier moment in 
time, without foreknowledge of the future. The second poem takes up 
the same theme afresh, but now it becomes clear that in the meantime 
something has happened that overturns the intentions formulated in 
the first poem, and forces the poet to revise his opinions. 

We have already discussed the example of poems la and Ib, two 
conflicting prefaces that juxtapose a quiet life free of troubles with a 
public life full of responsibilities. A second example is the pair of 
poems on Mauropous’ house (poems 47 and 48). 47 Poem 47 is written 
‘on his own house, when he sold it and left it’. Mauropous addresses 
his house: he asks it not to be angry with him. It will now change 
owner, a thought which upsets Mauropous, because he regards it as a 
beloved possession. He fondly remembers the reading and teaching 
that took place in the house. Now he has to go where God leads him, 
leading a vagrant life; he wishes his house farewell and good luck. In 
poem 48, Mauropous has his house back, thanks to Christ, and 
thanks to the emperor. It is an unbelievable marvel, but such are 
God’s ways. The poem closes with a prayer to Christ that He may 
protect Mauropous from dangers. 


47 P. Volpe Cacciatore, ‘I carmi “autobiografici” di Giovanni Mauropode’, in: 
L. Torraca, Scritti in onore di Italo Gallo (Naples 2002), 561-9, here 564-6; Cortassa, 
‘I libri’, 149-50; Livanos, ‘Exile and Return’. 
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Although it has been suggested that the departure of Mauropous 
from his house may be related to his promotion to metropolitan of 
Euchaita, there is nothing that proves this. 48 Be that as it may, the pair 
of poems is exemplary for Mauropous’ recantation technique. In 
poem 47, there is not the slightest hint to be found that he will ever 
see his house again. The exclamation acói^ov (v. 52: ‘take care’), the 
grim tone with which Mauropous seems sure that his house will now 
have other masters, the resignation ‘not to me any more (se. will you 
provide the opportunity to study)’ (v. 51: r¡¡Mv ovk4tí); all this gives 
the impression of a definitive farewell. Mauropous constructs in 
poem 47 a poetic reaction to a biographical event without foreknow- 
ledge of the future. Conversely, in poem 48, Mauropous experiences 
the reversal as an unexpected marvel. The technique of recantation 
here emphasizes the generosity of the imperial intervention: it under- 
pins the message of gratitude for such an unexpected act of the 
emperor. At the same time, it reinforces Mauropous’ image as a 
reclusive intellectual who holds no power over his own life. 

The third example, in which the device of‘recantation’ is most fully 
elaborated, is the pair made up of poems 92 and 93. 49 An ‘appoint- 
ment’ (yeiporovia) forms the watershed between the two, as the 
lemma above poem 93 makes clear. Without doubt, Mauropous 
here refers to his appointment as metropolitan of Euchaita; the 
double preface had already made the reader aware of this. In poem 
92, Mauropous’ reason eloquently tries to convince his soul to hold 
fast to its principies and resist the temptations and dangers of this 
appointment. He maintains that glory, wealth, and renown are 
only temporal valúes, bound to wither and decay. In the end, this 
reasoning seems to prevail: the crisis brought on by the lure of an 
appointment is subdued: ‘Well done! We hold out! No storm any 
more! The rough sea is brought to rest.’ 50 Mauropous’ mind is made 
up: he will not accept any appointment, he will continué his hidden 
life in a córner. 

Poem 93 is entitled ‘Recantation of those words, after his appoint¬ 
ment’. Apparently Mauropous’ decisión to refuse the offer and hold 


48 As pointed out by Karpozilos, Evp.fio Aij, 94-5. 

49 Volpe Cacciatore, ‘Carmi autobiografía, 566-9; Karpozilos, Ev^oXq, 98-100, 
both providing a rather credulous interpretation. 

50 Mauropous 92.102-3: Evyz. KpaTovpzv. ovk¿ti t pi kv fiía.l/ pojTOLt -ttÓvtos 

r¡ypiwp.€vos. 
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fast to an intellectual Ufe was made in vain: he has been appointed. 51 
He has to admit in the first verse of poem 93, referring to the previous 
poem, that ‘those words of mine are not truthfuT, an allusion to 
Stesichorus’ famous iraÁivojSía. 52 He ‘retracts’ these words; not coin- 
cidentally, he expresses this with a reñned allusion (v. 2: Aá£erai tov 
fivOov). 53 But he emphasizes that, even if it appears that they have not 
turned out to be true, they were still spoken in good faith (w. 5-7): 

¿pw Se ¡lú-ÁÁov eos ó p-év Xáyos fiéfei, 
r¡ 7Tpay¡.i(XT<ov <¡>vais Se rr¡v Tponr¡v e^ei. 
avdpajiTOS dov, avbpame, pr] Se>' cf>fjs péya. 

I would rather say that those words remain, 

but that the nature ofevents has brought about the reversal. 

Being a human, o human, do not speak idle words. 

Henee poem 92 may still stand as a sincere testimony to an opinión 
held by the author: it was no lie. The poem is a sincere piece, 
representing personal thoughts, voiced from a particular perspective 
at a moment of Mauropous’ life; therefore, it may ‘remain’ as such. 
This is also what Mauropous does by including it in his collection. But 
the poet saw himself constrained to recant these words because an 
unpredictable turn of events made them futile. The contrast between 
these two snapshots of the State of mind of Mauropous is a testimony 
to the unpredictability of life: ‘The author himself can testify to this 
(se. the unpredictability), because he has suffered this, has learned 
this, and now retracts these words.’ 54 It is the contrast between the 
two poems that forms their message: that is, that an unpredictable 
and uncontrollable turn of events can cause men to change opinions 
and abandon previously held principies. As such, this pair of poems 
exemplifies human powerlessness and the futility of ambition. At the 
same time, of course, it serves Mauropous’ interests: this way, he can 
underline his sincere desire to refuse the function of metropolitan, 
and deflect any accusations of worldly ambition. As a result, these 


51 Volpe Cacciatore, ‘Carmi autobiografici’, at 568, suggests that in poem 92 
Mauropous implicitly expresses his desire to become a metropolitan; this would 
flagrantly run counter to the palinodic aspect of poem 93 and the status of poem 92 
as a paraetesis poem (see infra). 

5 “ Mauropous 93.1: Ovk éonv r¡¡xiv arpeer/s ovros Aóyos, see Plato, Phaedrus 244a. 

53 See above, 49. 

54 Mauropous 93.10-11: páprvs Sé rovr wv a utos' ovros 6 ypátfjoxvJ IrraOcov, padójv 
re koll naXi.XÁoydn' raSe. 
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poems acquire their exemplary forcé by being presented as authentic 
pieces, left the way they are. Poems 89 to 91 also, as we will see below 
(195-207), play their role in this process. 

This principie, I argüe, holds true for the entire collection. The 
reader has been led through Mauropous’ steady path to renown and 
success (although he is reminded from time to time of his desire to be 
a reclusive intellectual). Notably, he has seen the cióse relationship of 
the poet to the imperial house. The autobiographical poems, however, 
and also poem 99, in hindsight, contain a moralistic warning. Seeing 
Mauropous’ miserable State now, and seeing how he was the victim of 
external powers, the reader can easily conclude to what this success 
has led him. In poem 93, Mauropous indeed expects the reader to 
draw a lesson for his own Ufe: ‘let him take a sufficient example from 
this case’ (93.61: ivrevdev av naídevaiv ápKovaav Ááfioi); and in 
the final poem Mauropous wishes that his reader may navigate safely 
through his storms, thus remembering him (99.7). Mauropous’ 
mishaps and delusions are presented as in a confession to the reader, 
who may be morally educated by them, and who, by reading the 
poems, may also remember Mauropous and pray for his soul. 

Lauxtermann concluded that Mauropous’ poems, as sepárate 
pieces, are ‘discontinuous stills of a particular event’, 55 but that the 
form of a collection creates a situation in which ‘[r]ather than seeing 
his poems as discontinuous and fragmented entities, the reader is 
invited to view them as parts of a meaningful whole’. 56 I would add 
that, while the collection surely forms such a meaningful whole, 
the character of the pieces as ‘discontinuous stills’ is painstakingly 
preserved. They capture a moment of time, and this moment is as 
faithfully as possible transplanted into the collection (at least this is the 
impression that is achieved). This creates conflicts, inconsistencies, and 
contradictions, as Mauropous is apparently not able to control the 
vicissitudes of his life, in spite of his steadfast ethical principies. It is 
precisely these conflicts that Mauropous exploits: they create a feeling 
of authenticity, as if the reader is watching each poem as a faithful 
mirror of one particular moment in Mauropous’ time. Like a diary in 
which the entries have not been changed afferwards, Mauropous 
presents the poems as vestiges of the past, mirroring different stages 
of his life, without foreknowledge of the future. There is thus a coherent 
and continuous message that is expressed through the discontinuity: 


55 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 65. 

56 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry , 64. 
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the ensemble of conflicts ultimately helps to underpin the apologetic 
message that Mauropous wants to convey. 

These observations have some consequences for the interpretation 
of Mauropous’ collection in its entirety. Even if the collection brings 
poems together, it is not presented as a consciously preconceived 
work of art, but the result of the gathering of poems after they have 
had their use. I think this idea can complement some earlier studies 
which have taken issue with these contradictions. In particular, the 
very different descriptions of the emperor Monomachos in Mauro¬ 
pous’ Corpus were difficult for modern scholars to overeóme. For 
instance, a study by Guido Cortassa concludes that Mauropous’ 
collection aspires to present a unified and nuanced picture of the 
emperor, with his overpowering might and privileges on the one 
hand, on the other hand constrained by the limits set by God. 57 The 
collection as a whole then conveys a preconceived and well thought- 
out image of the emperor. Kazhdan, on the other hand, has argued 
that the emperor showing repentance in the funeral epigrams 81-4 
could not be Monomachos, because it contains such ‘daring criticism’ 
that we must believe Mauropous was a ‘turncoat’ attacking his former 
benefactor. 58 If we apply the ideas about discontinuity just formulated, 
we can instead argüe that the different aspeets of the imperial image in 
Mauropous’ collection are dependent on the different occasions and 
genres for which he wrote poems, and that no attempt was made to 
streamline these (sometimes contradictory) generic conventions into 
one unified imperial ideology. Mauropous’ collection was not a pre- 
meditated ideological work, but the result of a later editorial operation 
that intended to leave intact the original purpose of each poem. 


4.3. VARIOUS VERSES: CHRISTOPHOROS’ 
COLLECTION 

For Christophoros’ collection, we have no contemporary testimony such 
as we have in the case of Vat. gr. 676 for Mauropous. The only manu- 
script to transmit the entire collection is Grottaferrata Z a XXIX, written 
in the thirteenth century (see above, 20). Most other manuscripts 


57 G. Cortassa, ‘Signore e padrone della térra e del mare. Poesia e ideología del 
potere imperiale in Giovanni Mauropode’, Néa Pá>fii j 2 (2005), 205-26. 

58 Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems, II’, 371. 
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containing Christophoros’ poetry retain the same order of poems 
as the Grottaferrata manuscript. Henee, it is assumed that the 
arrangement of poems found in the Grottaferrata manuscript 
goes back to a collection arranged by the poet himself. 59 

The datable poems in this collection follow a chronological se- 
quence, stretching from 1034 (poem 8) to around 1045 (poem 95), 
and perhaps as far as 1068 (poem 143). 60 It can therefore be inferred 
that all the poems are arranged chronologically. This chronological 
sequence is held responsible for the fact that poems of very different 
genre, subject, and form stand next to each other. Oikonomides 
assumed that Christophoros just copied from a register with dupli- 
cates of his works, 61 and Lauxtermann too regarded chronology as 
the only ‘simple method’ for organizing his material. 62 Moreover, 
Crimi noted that there is a certain evolution in the collection: the 
milieu in which the poems are set evolves from the world of the court 
towards an intimate group of friends; at the same time, the dode- 
casyllable becomes more and more the prime metre, while the use of 
the hexameter decreases in the course of the collection. 63 

However, principies other than chronology alone may also have 
played a role in the arrangement of the collection. 64 To begin with, 
there are several sequences of poems that are intended to form one 


59 E. Kurtz, Die Gedichte des Christophoros Mitylenaios (Leipzig 1903), xvi. 

60 For a full OverView, see E. Follieri, ‘Le poesie di Cristoforo Mitileneo come fonte 
storica’, Zhornik radova Vizantoloskog instituía 8 (1964), 133-48, here 135-6. Kurtz, 
Die Gedichte, 108, and Follieri, ‘Le poesie’, 139 proposed to identify the Michael 
mentioned in poem 112 with emperors Michael IV and Michael VI Stratiotikos 
respectively. However, the epigram exploits the materiality-immateriality antithesis 
so ubiquitous in epigrams for the archangel Michael (pace Crimi, Canzoniere, 102). 
Poem 143 is a dubious case: it describes a statue of Herakles in the palace called rüv 
aperwv. Since we know that this palace was constructed by Romanos Diogenes 
(1068-71), the chronology of Christophoros’ poems could be extended by a few 
decades. But as Crimi, Canzoniere, 14, n. 19, remarked, the statue could have existed 
and been described before being transferred to the new palace, while a later lemmatist 
supplemented the title. 

61 N. Oikonomides, ‘Life and Society in Eleventh-Century Constantinople’, Südost- 
Forschungen 49 (1990), 1-19, here 2. 

62 Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 65. 

63 Crimi, Canzoniere, 16-20. 

64 See also K. Demoen, ‘Phrasis poikilé. Imitatio and variatio in the poetry book of 
Christophoros Mitylenaios’, in: A. Rhoby and E. Schiffer (eds), Imitatio-Aemulatio- 
Variatio. Akten des internationalen wissenschaftlichen Symposions zur byzantinischen 
Sprache und Literatur (Vienna 2010), 103-18, from which many observations will be 
reiterated here. I have given a preliminary treatment in Bernard, ‘The Circulation of 
Poetry’, 146. 
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thematically uniform group. 65 These cycles make it clear that poems 
were not only ordered according to chronology, but also sometimes 
grouped around one subject. 

A first thematic cycle is made up of poems 9, 10, and ll. 66 These 
poems deal with school Ufe in Constantinople. Poems 9 and 10 praise 
the school of St Theodore in Sphorakiou and its director ( maistoor ) 
León, while poem 11 is a venomous attack on Midas, the director of 
the school of Chalkoprateia. Poems 9 and 10 (as Demoen shows) 
form a diptych, exhibiting Christophoros’ ability to write in different 
metres and adapt styles to them. Poem 9, written in iambs, exploits 
the possibilities of popular proverbs, whereas poem 10, composed in 
hexameters, displays an antiquarian Homeric diction and elevated 
style. This variation in style and metre, I would add, is all the more 
striking because the content structure is mirrored exactly. Both 
poems can be broken down as follows: ‘The school stands firmly’ 
(9.1-2a/10.1-4); ‘Stylianos is one of its pillars’ (9.2b-3/10.5-6); ‘The 
wise and formidable León is its master’ (9.5/10.7-13); ‘With León as a 
guide, the students win every contest’ (9.6-8/10.14-17); ‘León the 
“lion” prevails over every other teacher’ (9.9-13/10.18-21). 

Poems 9 and 10 are thus an exercise in dealing twice with the same 
subject in different styles and metres. Poem 11, in turn, is composed 
in dodecasyllables, which ensures that this ‘school cycle’ from poem 9 
to poem 11 neatly alternates between iambs and hexameters, and 
between praise and blame. 

Poems 15 and 16 form another small cycle. Both of these poems 
concern a certain Melias, who holds the title of parathalassites. Poem 
15 is a short poem of praise, focusing on Melias’ ‘sweetness’. Poem 16 
is a funeral epigram on the grave of Melias, which exhibited a picture 
of him both as a layman and as a monk. There must have been 
a considerable time gap between the composition of these two 
epigrams, for in the meantime, Melias had become a monk and 
had died. 67 It is probable that Christophoros here broke up the 
chronological order and grouped together these two epigrams for 
Melias, thereby achieving an appropriate illustration of the futility 
of worldly life and valúes. This example shows that the principie of 


65 Crimi, Canzoniere, 20-1, for examples of such cycles. 

66 Demoen, ‘Phrasis poikilé’, 107-9, arguing for a ‘compositional cohesión’ in this 
cycle. 

67 Demoen, ‘Phrasis poikilé’, 109. 
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chronology was sometimes set aside to achieve a thematic contact 
between poems. 

Another pair of poems is 18 and 19, both for the emperor Michael 
IV. Here we see again an exercise in metrical variation: poem 18 is 
composed in iambs, 19 in hexameters. Another, more loose, ‘imperial’ 
pair is 54 and 55: the former is an elegant encomiastic piece for 
Monomachos, while the latter is a poem written on behalf of someone 
else, addressed to the same emperor. 

As I will argüe below (276-80), poems 36 to 40 also form a 
coherent cycle. 68 It is possible too that poems 95 and 96 belong 
together: 95 is an epigram on the church of St George in Mangana, 
while 96, of which the title has been lost, is an epigram on a mosaic 
tloor. Since we know from other sources that the mosaic floor of this 
particular church was famous, it is reasonable to assume that poem 96 
was written for the mosaic floor of St George. 69 Another pair that 
in fact can be considered as one Creative piece is made up of 87 and 
88, two poems which give a fine example of in utramque partem 
disserere: poem 87 is written in answer to someone who has sent 
grapes, arguing for the superiority of figs, whereas poem 88 does 
exactly the opposite. 

The most clearly articulated thematic cycles are the funeral cycles 
for his deceased mother (57-60) and for his sister (75-7). 70 As Crimi 
has observed, these cycles also show a structural similarity with each 
other. 71 Both cycles commence with a monody in a rather unusual 
metre (57 in elegiac distichs, 75 in anacreontea). In the cycle for his 
mother, the first piece is succeeded by three poems for his father; in 
fact the element of consolation for his father is already introduced at 
the end of poem 57, further connecting the poems of this cycle. The 
three poems are in fact one unity. Poem 58 serves as a programma to 
poem 59: it urges the father to pay attention to the answers the 
deceased mother will give from the grave by means of echo. Poem 
59 is a rendering of these echoes, allowing the mother to speak from 
her grave by echoing the final parts of Christophoros’ questions. 72 
Poem 60 is again directed to his father, reassuring him with the 


68 For their similar content, see also Crimi, Canzoniere, 20. 

69 For this suggestion, see Crimi, Canzoniere , 20-1. 

70 See also Demoen, ‘Phrasis poikilé’, 115-18. 71 Crimi, Canzoniere, 21-2. 

72 On this poem, see P. Maas, ‘Echoverse in byzantinischen Epitaphien’, BZ 13 

(1904), 161. 
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answers that his wife gave him during the preceding poem. As a 
result, poem 60 is nothing more than a corollary to 59, the central 
piece of this triptych. 

Somehow different is the cycle for his sister (poems 75-7): here, the 
titles indícate that the poems are situated during the different stages 
of the funeral procession. An anacreontic poem alternates with 
‘iambic’ poems. The cycle is prolonged by the two poems 78 and 
79, addressed to Petros, who had asked for the funeral iambs for 
Christophoros’ sister (poem 77). It is only logical that these poems to 
Petros are grouped together with the cycle on his sister: they form a 
sort of corollary to the cycle. 73 

It can be concluded that in spite of the overall chronological order 
in Christophoros’ collection, poems are brought in contact with each 
other in narrative cycles or groups otherwise connected by the same 
subject. Within these cycles, the poet strives after the effect of vari- 
ation, by varying metre, rhetorical argumentation, or genre. 

It can be argued that the principie of variatio has also influenced 
the general arrangement of poems in the entire collection. If we take 
an overview of the whole collection, considering the cycles as unitary 
elements, we see that poems of the same genre never follow upon each 
other. Here too, the principie of variation seemed to have provided 
the poet with a guideline. The riddles may serve as a fine example, 
because this is a very distinctive genre. Riddles are distributed quite 
evenly throughout the collection (21, 35, 47, 56, 71, 111). If we hold 
rigidly to a chronological ordering, we would be required to suppose 
that Christophoros wrote a riddle, say, every five years, which seems 
to me an absurd proposition. A similar example is the epigrams on 
the feasts of the Lord. These likewise return at regular intervals: 2 
(Baptism), 14 (Annunciation), 25 (Transfiguration), 41 (Hypapante, 
Feast of the Purification), 80 (Raising of Lazarus), 123 (Christmas), 
126 (Ascensión); even more regularity is visible when the New Tes- 
tament scenes are added: 74 (Death of John the Baptist), and 113 
(Birth of John the Baptist). No feast appears in two poems: such a 
repetition would apparently have disturbed the variation within the 
collection. 

This generic variation can be demonstrated by looking at the 
wealth of genres present in the short sequence of poems 41 to 53, 


73 


See also above, 115-17. 
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falling between two cycles. In this short series of poems, almost every 
genre practised by Christophoros occurs. We have an epigram on a 
feast of the Lord (41), ekphraseis (42, 48, 53), poetic letters to friends 
(43, 45), a funeral poem (44), poems on saints (46, 51), a riddle (47), 
an invective (49), an epigram on an object of art (50), and a historical 
poem (52). 

In my view, these observations show that Christophoros’ collection 
is by no means governed only by the principie of chronological 
arrangement. The poet took care to achieve a collection in which 
there was a máximum of variation between the different genres. 
The collection thus consciously displays the range of different genres 
in which Christophoros was able to excel, and presents a fine 
example of iroiKiXía, an aesthetic principie that stood in high regard 
in this period. 




5 


Ambitions 


Poetry of the Byzantine eleventh century was produced by men who 
played an active role in society. They made careers as teachers, 
provincial governors, courtiers, and power brokers. The connection 
between intellectual abilities and social success is one of the most 
striking features of cultural life in the eleventh century. The intellec¬ 
tual elite was the context in which social power and cultural capital 
intertwined with each other. The most relevant social developments 
that led in the eleventh century to the formation of an intellectual elite 
are well known, and have also been summarized in the introduction 
to this present volume. At this point, it may be important to reitérate 
that the members of the new civil class were homines novi, relying on 
one asset: their education. Armed with this, they hoped to steadily 
climb the ladder. Social promotion could come about quickly, and 
intellectuals, at least for a short period of time, occupied unseen 
powerful positions. Intellectual criteria were actively used to mark 
social distinctions. It is a peculiar feature of the eleventh century, as 
Lemerle observed, that one dared anew to project learning and 
literary culture as an ideal. 1 

In this chapter, the role of poetry as a tool for social promotion and 
distinction will stand central. I will first examine the role of intellec¬ 
tual abilities in the typical career of a Byzantine high official, arguing 
that the connection between hoi logoi and careers is part of a repre- 
sentation, or ideology, that one may cali ‘meritocratic’. In the second 
part of this chapter, I will argüe that the production of (poetic) texts 
formed part of the display of skills, ultimately aimed at initiating, 
advancing, or defending a career or a powerful status in society. I will 


P. Lemerle, Cinq étndes sur le Xle siécle byzantin (París 1977), 245. 
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also discuss the role of poetry in forming and defining social groups, 
more specifically in the shaping of an intellectual elite. In the final 
section, I will deal with the obstacles to this form of social ascent: 
there existed ethical constraints which worked against the coupling of 
intellectual activities with crude social ambitions. Our poets attempt- 
ed to resolve this tensión in different ways. 

Throughout this overview, I will pay special attention to self- 
representation. Eleventh-century poets assumed a self-assertive 
tone, hitherto seldom seen in Byzantine literature. 2 Their own per- 
sonality is very much present in their text. As I will argüe, self- 
assertion and self-representation were essential tools in the process 
of pursuing ambitions through poetry. Each of our poets followed a 
different strategy, dependent upon his particular position. Through¬ 
out this chapter, it will become clear that there is a huge gap between 
the representation of hoi logoi advanced by our authors and the 
concrete signification of hoi logoi in their own (more or less hidden) 
agendas. 


5.1. PRELUDE: THE VOICE OF THE OUTSIDER 

Modern accounts of social aspects of Byzantine literature inevitably 
run the risk of adopting only one viewpoint, namely that of the 
segment of Byzantine society that mainly produced the texts we still 
have; and this segment nearly always coincides with the elite. For the 
eleventh century, this phenomenon is even more pronounced than in 
other periods: the greatest part of the extant literature was produced 
by people belonging to the upper court circles of Constantinople, and 
they have a monopoly on our information about contemporary 
society. However, here and there the voice of the outsider makes itself 
heard, commenting on the doings of this very elite. These voices may 
bring out the processes and motivations that remain silent in the 
texts of learned authors. They may serve as a foil against which we can 


2 M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Con- 
texts, vol. 1 (Vienna 2003), 38-9; P. Magdalino, ‘Cultural Change? The Context of 
Byzantine Poetry from Geometres to Pródromos’, in: F. Bernard and K. Demoen 
(eds), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/Burlington 
2012), 19-36, at 29-30. 
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consider the elite and its ideologies and discourses. In all these 
criticisms, rhetorical sophistication goes hand in hand with ethical 
reprehensibility. The social success of intellectuals is seen as the result 
of conceit and disingenuousness. 

The texts of Symeon the New Theologian and his spiritual succes- 
sor, Niketas Stethatos, frequently adopt an anti-intellectual and anti- 
elitist view. Placing the emphasis on personal religious feeling, they 
exelude the kind of subtle theological reasoning that was the domain 
of the logios. Their ideáis are uprightness and simplicity, and they 
perceive rhetoric as trickery and a deceptive weapon in the hands of 
the intellectual elite. They stress the importance of inner contempla- 
tion over external demonstration of virtue. Sneering comments about 
people who use deceitful rhetoric for their vile ambitions abound. In 
his Hymn 21, Symeon mounts a particularly strong attack on the 
elite. 3 He States that the deliverance from Christ will not reach the 
following kind of people (w. 55-60): 

ov toís p-qTopoLv ovSé toís fíXooófoíS, 55 

ov toís p,a9ovoí ovyypafas ráiv 'EXXr¡va>v, 
ov toís ras ypa<f>as avayvovm Tas eíjeo, 
ov toís f-¿ra(jK7joaoi okt¡vík6v ¡3íov, 
ov toís A aXovoí TopvevTcvs xal ttXovoícos, 

ov toís Xaxovoí fíeyáXaiv ovo¡xá.TU)V 60 

Not the rhetors or philosophers, 55 

not those who study the writings of Hellenes, 
not those who read pagan writings, 
not those who lead a theatrical lije, 

not those who talk in a polished and sophisticated manner, 
ñor those who receive great tiñes. 60 

In Symeon’s eyes, there exists a natural connection between intellec¬ 
tual, especially rhetorical, skills and social success. The men steeped 
in classical education ‘receive the great titles’, but this type of man is 
denounced as living a vain and ostentatious life. Their way of speak- 
ing is seen as overly polished and beguiling. 

The activity of writing is inextricably connected to the desire to 
display and to please, to such a degree that even people like Symeon 
and Niketas had to ward off the accusation that they wrote texts with 


3 Symeon Neos Theologos, Hymnen, ed. A. Kambylis (Berlin/New York 1976), 
p. 170. 
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such mundane ends in mind. Symeon advances the following motives 
for entrusting his thoughts to paper: 

So, I wanted to write this down, my brethren, not because I wanted to 
chase after renown—for such a man isfoolish and worlds apartfrom the 
higher renown —, but in order to make you aware of the immeasurable 
magnanimity of God. 4 

It is understood that, for the most part, authorial practice implied 
personal ambition and the desire to show off skills and to seek for 
renown. 

This anti-intellectualism spills over in the writings of Niketas 
Stethatos, the disciple and successor of Symeon. In Niketas’ Life of 
Symeon, the bishop Stephanos of Nikomedia, one of the greatest 
evildoers, is the archetype of the vain and presumptuous intellectual. 
Niketas also proudly claims that his great model Symeon had only 
enjoyed basic education and shunned rhetoric and secular educa- 
tion. 5 

In one of the rare new saints’ lives of the eleventh century, the Vita 
Lazari in monte Galesio, the same suspicion towards functionaries 
and logioi is visible. 6 In one episode, the judge of the theme climbed 
Mount Galesion to hear the advice of the saint. Lazarus astonished his 
visitor with a very short utterance, which said more than a thousand 
words. The author then comments that the holy father was not a 
talkative man, and did not use difficult words, like some who are 
ostentatious (émSeucTucd?) or ambitious {tfnÁÓTtfxos); instead, he used 
a simple and unadorned language. 7 The message to intellectuals such 
as the judge is clear enough. Linguistic and rhetorical intricacies, and 


4 Symeon Neos Theologos, Catéchéses, ed. B. Krivochéine and J. Paramelle, 3 vols 
(Paris 1963-5), or. 17,1. 87-90: Taina roiyapovv, aSeXfot (iov, ypáibai r¡6éXqoa ovg wí 
ó ó tai - 1 9r¡paoai /touAó/xcro? — afpaiv yap o tolovtos Kat rr¡s avia dóér/s aXXórpLOS -, áAA’ 
o-nais clhóres coca0 c rr¡v ap-erpov ifnXavOparníav rov 0eov. 

5 Niketas Stethatos, Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien (949-1022), ed. 
P. H. I. Hausherr (Rome 1928), §2. On Symeon’s lack of education, see also 
M. Hinterberger, ‘Ein Editor und sein Autor: Niketas Stethatos und Symeon Neos 
Theologos’, in: P. Odorico (ed.), La face cachée de la littérature byzantine. Le texte en 
tant que message immédiat (Paris 2012), 247-64, at 252-8. 

6 On this text, see R. P. H. Greenfield, The Life of Lazaros of Mt. Galesion: An 
Eleventh-Century Pillar Saint (Washington DC 2000). 

7 Gregorios Kellarites, Vita Lazari monachi in monte Galesio, ed. H. Delehaye, in: 
Acta Sanctorum Novembriis, vol. III (Brussels 1910), 508-88, §119, p. 544A. 
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especially displaying them (for which the derogatory term epideixis is 
used), are an unmistakable sign of vain and contemptible ambition. 

Kekaumenos too is an author who operates on the fringe of the 
Constantinopolitan elite, or rather outside it. 8 Kekaumenos was a 
military commander in various provinces of the empire. His Strate- 
gikon, presumably written in the 70s of the eleventh century, is a 
unique collection of moral advice, military tactics, and wisdom lit- 
erature. Throughout the work, Kekaumenos shows himself suspicious 
of the intrigues of the court, the dangers of friendship, and the lures of 
worldly ambitions. His ideáis, martial and sober, clearly lie outside 
the ideáis of the urban intelligentsia, although it has been shown 
that Kekaumenos himself was also acquainted with the basics of 
rhetoric. 9 At a certain point, he addresses the ‘grammatikoi and 
philosophof}° Kekaumenos clearly places responsibilities on learned 
men: they should put their knowledge into practice, so that they do 
not possess it in vain. They should be politikos, a word with an 
ambiguous meaning that may refer specifically to the refined social 
life in the city (polis). Kekaumenos specifies that politikos is not to be 
understood in the sense of a mime player (/tí/tos) or a buffoon 
(TTcuyvitoTrjs), but as an advisor to better the lives of other people. It 
is hard not to read here an implicit accusation laid at the door of the 
Constantinopolitan intelligentsia, who put too much effort into dis¬ 
playing their learning only to impress, rather than for other reasons. 
Hypocrisy and disingenuousness are again perceived as properties of 
this Constantinopolitan intellectual. 

Kekaumenos is also keen to underplay the learnedness of his own 
writing. In the dedication of the Strategikon to his sons, he has this to 
say about the intentions to write his work: 11 

¿yaj O¿X (los TTOCY]TlKOV TOVTO OVVtT'l'ca 7 TpOS aXÁoVS Tívás, áAAa Trpos CT€ 

Kal tovs aSeA <f>ovs aov, tovs ¿fioiis rraiSas. 


8 On Kekaumenos, see P. Lemerle, Prolégoménes á une édition critique et com- 
mentée des ‘conseils et récits’ de Kékauménos (Brussels 1960); M. D. Spadaro, Cecau- 
meno. Raccomandazioni e consigli di un galantuomo (Alessandria 1998). 

9 C. Roueché, ‘Rhetoric of Kekaumenos’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzan- 
tium (Aldershot 2003), 23-37. 

10 Kekaumenos, Strategikon , ed. M. D. Spadaro, Cecaumeno. Raccomandazioni e 
consigli di un galantuomo (Alessandria 1998), §23. 

11 Kekaumenos, Strategikon, §191. 
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Ifor mypart have not composed this as somethingpoeticfor otherpeople, 

butfor you and for your brothers, my own sons. 

Whatever Kekaumenos’ true intentions, 12 he is eager, just like 
Symeon, to distance himself from the tendency to write and ‘publish’ 
texts in order to show off one’s abilities. The adjective ttoii-¡tlk6v is 
intriguing: does Kekaumenos perhaps suggest that poetic texts were, 
even more than others, linked with the desire for display? 

At first sight, we might be inclined to think that the opinions of 
‘monastic’ or ‘military’ factions and those of the ‘intellectual elite’ are 
diametrically opposed ideologies. But the situation is more compli- 
cated. Vile ambition and deceptive rhetoric are also rejected in many 
writings of Psellos and Mauropous. In their texts, this rejection is 
motivated by an apologetic stance towards implicit (or sometimes 
explicit) accusations. Moreover, statements in this vein are often in 
contradiction to statements in other texts of the same authors that 
seem to celébrate and admire rhetorical display. 

The texts of these outsiders make us aware that, from an ethical 
viewpoint, the connection of hoi logoi and social success was not as 
simple and self-evident as, for example, the ebullient basilikoi logoi of 
Psellos would make us believe. It is indisputable that the ‘gouverne- 
ment des philosophes’ did not go uncontested. Through the smoke- 
screen, another subtext may be dimly perceived. Particularly in the 
works of Psellos where he defends himself against people he calis 
‘slanderers’, 13 it is clear enough that he and his friends suffered from a 
bad reputation. In the account of the connection between social 
promotion and the production of poetical texts that I will attempt 
to elucídate, one should be aware that these poets were constantly 
manoeuvring between opposing ideologies. 


5.2. THE ‘BEAMTENLITERAT’ 

5.2.1. New social trajectories 

In Byzantine society, it was expected that formal communication 
would be conducted in a language that lived up to the linguistic and 


12 Spadaro, Cecaumeno, 229, n. 43 points out that some passing remarks about other 
readers make clear that Kekaumenos did expect a wider public than just his sons. 

13 Psellos, Or. min. 6-10. 
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rhetorical standards inherited from Antiquity. 14 The formulation of 
official documents, letters, and ceremonial speeches required men 
who had command of the by then partly fossilized language of ancient 
Greek and who were trained in rhetorical technique. Linguistic and 
rhetorical skills transmitted through education could be directly 
applied in State administration and ecclesiastical organization. The 
degree to which these requirements were taken for granted can be 
measured by the amazement in Psellos’ account of the policies of 
Basileios II, who did not employ learned men in his administration. 

Political matters he did not govern according to the written laws, but to 
the unwritten laws of his own brilliant mind. Therefore he did not pay 
attention to learned men, but this group—I mean the learned men—he 
utterly despised. 15 

The conjunction odev reveáis that Psellos sees a direct causal relation- 
ship between Basileios’s choice not to rely on political advisors and 
his stance towards the logioi. In other words, under normal circum- 
stances these intellectuals did wield real political power, by giving 
decisive advice to the emperor. This passage implies especially know- 
ledge of law, but it is surely not the only domain considered signifi- 
cant in governance. At another point, Psellos specifies that, under 
Basileios, the phrasing of imperial answers to petitions was devoid 
of any cultivation. He links this too to the fact that Basileios employed 
men who were not educated (‘pepaideumenoi in hoi logoi’, as he 
puts it). 16 Psellos assumes that in his own time, conversely, imperial 
communication was supposed to be phrased in a refined language, 
by men who had enjoyed a decent education in classical Greek 
and rhetoric. Even Isaakios Komnenos, the emperor-soldier, strove 
to measure up to the standard: when he intervened in judicial 
affairs, he made sure that ‘in order not to make language errors 
while pronouncing juridical terms, he left this to others’. 17 Scribes, 
secretarles, and notaries not only needed a practical administrative 


14 R. Browning, ‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’, BMGS 4 (1978), 39-54, at 41-2. 

15 Psellos, Chronographia, book I, §26: to Se ttoXitikov ov Trpos tovs yeypaptpbévovs 
vópbOVSi aXXa Trpos tovs aypá(f>ovs rrjs avrov ev^veoTaTrjs ¿Kvfíépva ifjvxr¡S' odev ov8é 
Trpooeixe XoyíoLS avSpáoiv, áAAá tovtov 8r¡ tov ptépovs , <f>r¡p,í Se re ov Xoyítov, /caí 
TTaVTaTTaOL KaTairerfipovrjKei. 

16 Psellos, Chronographia, book I, §30: ovre rá es Xóyovs e ? to ayav 77C7rai8ct>ju.eva>v. 

17 Psellos, Chronographia, book VII, §49: iva Se [irj rrjv (f>covr)v ooXoikÍot] ras 
vofjuKas <f>ojvas e7Tior)p,aivóp,evos , tovto [xev erépois ¿Trérpenev. 
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education, but had also to be able to write in corred and elegant 
Greek. 

These examples are indicative of a widely recognized fact: namely, 
that in Byzantium, education in ancient Greek language and rhetoric 
was a necessary precondition for rising through the administrative 
ranks. This process is particularly pronounced in periods such as 
the eleventh century, in which logoi were so greatly valued and 
cultivated. 18 Cultural competenees undeniably functioned as tools 
of social distinction in Byzantine society. Henee, the separation 
between the educated and the non-educated entailed a división of 
power and wealth. 

Basic literacy forms a first divide. 19 In the essentially bureaucratic 
society that Byzantium was, ordinary people stood in awe of the 
power of the written word. 20 Evidence from saints’ lives too proves 
that education was seen by ordinary people as a necessary means to 
acquire success in society. 21 The Vita Lazari narrates the story of a 
monk who, with much effort, learned to read and write; he was 
despised by the other monks for his ensuing arrogance. 22 The social 
impact of learning letters is felt very strongly. But literacy is only a 
preliminary. More important is ‘rhetoricity’, the knowledge of rhet- 
orical and generic rules, which can only be provided by specialized 
education. 23 By controlling education, the intellectual elite could 
appropriate learning as an arcane body of knowledge for themselves, 
in this way perpetuating this discriminative situation. 24 


18 See e.g. R. Browning, ‘Enlightenment and Repression in Byzantium in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries’, Past and Present 69 (1975), 3-23, at 3. 

19 R. Browning, ‘Further Reflections on Literacy in Byzantium’, in: J. Langdon 
(ed.), To ’EWrjviKÓv. Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, Jr (New Rochelle 1993), 
69-84, here at 79-80. 

20 H. Elunger, ‘Die Herrschaft des Buchstabens. Das Verháltnis der Byzantiner zu 
Schrift- und Kanzleiwesen’, AeÁríov rr¡s XpioTiaviKr¡s ApgaioXo y i 9 Eraipcías 4.12 
(1984), 17-38. 

21 G. Cavallo, Lire á Byzance (Paris 2006), 26-7. 

22 Gregorios Kellarites, Vita Lazari, §234. 

23 G. Cavallo, ‘Alfabetismi e letture a Bisanzio’, in: B. Mondrain (ed.), Lire et écrire 
á Byzance (Paris 2006), 97-109, here at 109; M. Mullett, ‘Aristocracy and Patronage in 
the Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople’, in: M. Angold (ed.), The Byzan¬ 
tine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries (Oxford 1984), 173-201, here at 183. 

24 For classical culture as a means of distinction by a tiny elite in Byzantium, see 
C. Mango, ‘Discontinuity with the Classical Past in Byzantium’, in: M. Mullett and 
R. Scott (eds), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Birmingham 1981), 48-57, here 
49-50. For a recent study of late-Byzantine literate society with strong emphasis on 
similar sociological aspeets, see N. Gaul, Thomas Magistros und die spátbyzantinische 
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Weiss used the term ‘Beamtenliteraten’ to describe the social pos- 
ition of eleventh-century intellectuals. 25 This term is indeed appro- 
priate, because an administrative function is the embodiment of the 
successful use of rhetorical skills and the main form of social promo- 
tion. But intellectuals pur sang were mostly employed in education: 
they steadily built up their reputation as teachers. The most successful 
of them (notably Psellos and Mauropous) extended their influence at 
court, as counsellors, preceptors, and spokesmen. 

Seen in crude economic terms, it can safely be said that there is a 
tlow of wealth towards the social environment in which our poets 
were active. It was the state officials, who emerged from the civil class, 
who benefited most from the dilution of the treasury after Basileios II, 
through promotions, gifts, rogai, charistikaria, not to mention taxes 
and bribery (sources of income that, for example, play an important 
role in Psellos’ letters). All this ensured that intellectual skills and 
education in letters (or, generally, hoi logoi) were assets which could 
undeniably yield profit. Education was the cornerstone of social 
advancement for people deprived of other assets. 26 

‘Make a living’ out of logoi became a common phenomenon. In 
Psellos’ funeral oration for his mother, which sounds more like an 
autobiography, he represents his choice to study letters as a choice of 
a livelihood—the verb ¿pnropeveodai (to gain profit from something) 
is telling. 27 A similar expression, ¿pcTropeveodai to ráÁavrov tov A óyov, 
is used by Mauropous in his poem 92 (v. 26), but here in a more 
negative sense, as part of the successful life proposed to him, but 
refused in favour of a tranquil life. 

All three of our most important poets carne from a social back- 
ground that favoured a trajectory such as we have sketched out above. 


Sophistik. Studien zum Humanismus urbaner Eliten in der frühen Palaiologenzeit 
(Mainz 2011). 

25 G. Weiss, Ostromische Beamte im Spiegel der Schriften des Michael Psellos 
(Munich 1973), 7. 

26 See also V. Jezek, ‘Education as a Unifying and “Uplifting” Forcé in Byzantium’, 
BSl 65 (2007), 167-200, which sees in education not only a means for social promo- 
tion, but also for spiritual perfection. In my view, this study fails to distinguish reality 
and ideology in Psellos’ writings. 

27 Michael Psellos, Oratio funebris in matrem, ed. U. Criscuolo, Autobiografía. 
Encomio per la madre (Ñapéis 1989), 1. 298-9: ep.ol p.ev ovv bvoxepcs aXXcos Kai p-éxpis 
aKorjs aXXó ti rrpó tíov Xóyaiv ipmopcveoOai. 
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The story of Psellos’ path to success is well enough known. He 
carne from a non-aristocratic family, although his parents seem to 
have been rather well off. He was employed first as a secretary, before 
beginning his glorious career, and remained active as teacher, coun- 
sellor, and cióse secretary to the emperor, as demonstrated by his 
orations, documents, and letters written in the emperor’s ñame. 
Mauropous hailed from Paphlagonia, which may explain his early 
connection with the Paphlagonian emperor Michael IV. Mauropous, 
who almost certainly became a monk before gaining success at 
court, was for some time the official court orator of Konstantinos 
Monomachos. Mauropous’ case is special because his function as 
spokesman seems not to have been connected with an official title. 
He explicitly links the social success he enjoyed in his life to his 
‘eloquence’ (see especially 92.39-40, about the evyXwTría bearing 
him many fruits). Christophoros was born in Constantinople. 28 He 
held the positions of patrikios and anthypatos, and was also krites of 
several provinces. These positions he may have occupied when he was 
younger, as emerges from the careers of other kritai. 29 Seáis with 
Mitylenaioi occupying high positions are well attested from the tenth 
century onwards. 30 Henee, it is probable that Christophoros also 
carne from a non-aristocratic but well connected family. The social 
background of our three poets is thus an ideal basis for the trajectory 
that they would follow in later life. 


5.2.2. A meritocratic model 

John Haldon used the term ‘pseudo-meritocracy’ to refer to the 
discourse, maintained by the ruling civil elite, that not birth, wealth, 
or any other asset should entail social promotion, but solely the 
merits of the individual. 31 This line of thought remains an ideology 


28 As he himself says in one of his calendars: E. Follieri, I calendan in metro 
innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo (Brussels 1980), I, 3. 

29 On Psellos as a krites in the beginning of his career, see Weiss, Ostrómische 
Beamte , 22-6. Other scholars are reluctant to see young persons taking up the office of 
krites : J.-C. Riedinger, ‘Quatre étapes de la vie de Michel Psellos’, REB 68 (2010), 5-60, 
at 5-28. 

30 J.-C. Cheynet, C. Morrisson, and W. Seibt, Sceanx de la collection de Henri Seyrig 
(París 1991), 137-8. 

31 J. Haldon, ‘Social Élites, Wealth and Power’, in: J. Haldon (ed.), A Social History 
ofByzantium (Chichester/Malden, Mass. 2009), 168-211, here at 179. 
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rather than a reality, of course: it was primarily advanced by one 
interest group, the civil elite, which was, moreover, the most vocifer- 
ous. These homines novi could reap most profit from such a System 
that rewarded an individual’s merits. It is clear that this meritocratic 
model is diametrically opposed to the hereditary and aristocratic 
ideology propagated by other sectors of society. 

Psellos particularly, himself the offspring of an unknown family, 
frequently advanced the idea that wealth and power should be dis- 
tributed according to merit. In a letter to Keroularios, Psellos criti- 
cizes the aristocracy of birth explicitly, declaring that he does not 
want to be known because of dead ancestors, but because of his 
tongue. 32 In a panegyric oration for Monomachos, Psellos praises 
the emperor because he has not judged men by their birth, but by 
their merit: 

In oíd days, it seemed that the sources of prosperity and misery were 
regulated according to heritage, and children received from their fathers 
disparate streams of fortune which they then passed on to their own 
children. But you are the first to overturn this ignoble discrimination, 
and you redress the balance of fortune on the basis of merit rather than 
descent, thus reallocating rights and entitlements to us. 3i 

The rationality and fairness of this meritocratic system are also 
stressed in the funeral oration for Xiphilinos. There, Psellos makes a 
distinction between the ancient houses (rá irpcbra yévf), and ‘the 
other side’ ( r¡ aXXr¡ p,epís ). 34 He remarks that it would be absurd to 
prevent people belonging to the latter group from entering the senate 
and other administrative bodies if they have the right qualifications to 
do so. 35 Instead of judging on the basis of an ‘irrational custom’, the 
emperor rightly decided to select people for his court on the basis of a 
‘rational judgement’. 36 


32 Michael Psellos, Epístola a Michele Cerulario, ed. U. Criscuolo (Naples 1990), §3 
(p. 24,1. 80). 

33 Psellos, Or. pan. 1.92-97: ’E’áó/cei rráXai Kara KÁrjpov Trpo'iévai rj rr¡s evhaipbovías 
kcu SvGTTpa^ías Trr¡yr¡, kclI iraiSes Trapa Trarépcov rá hiáfopa tt¡s rvxrjs Seyó^evoL 
pevpiara eis vlojvovs p.ercox^'revov. áAAá gv tt pairos rr¡v KaKLGrrjv ravr-r/v Gvyx^as 
hiaipeoiv , Kaí rcp rpó ttío jLtáAAov r¡ to) yev€i rá rrjs evrvxías raAavreuaa? £,vyá, tovs 
KÁr¡povs p.eT€KLvrjGas. I thank Marc Lauxtermann for improving my translation. 

34 Psellos, Or.fun. in Xiph., p. 430,1. 29-30, and 431,1. 1. 

35 Psellos, Or.fun. in Xiph., p. 430,1. 1-2. 

36 Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph., p. 431, 1. 12-13: ov Gvvr¡0eLav aXoyov, áAAá Kpíoiv 
evXoyov tcov t repl rá /3a<rtAeia ó fíaGiXevs eTreTTOLrjTO. 
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Psellos also defends this idea in a polemical pamphlet directed 
against people who accused him of using his literary and rhetorical 
talents with the intention of gaining power and wealth (Or. min. 9). 
Psellos assures them that his brilliant career (he is talking here about 
his promotion to hypertimos) is a logical and rational decisión. The 
rewards carne to him because he had shown himself the best in the 
preliminary selection procedures. Psellos emphasizes that he had 
made considerable and toilsome efforts to prove his worth in hoi 
logoi, which may mean that he proved his excellence by writing texts. 
There were apparently examinations (Psellos mentions a Kpíois) to 
distinguish the more able candidates from the rest. The rewards seem 
to come primarily in the form of honorific functions (rt/xat and 
á^Lcjfxara are the words that Psellos uses). 37 In sum, Psellos advocates 
the idea that hoi logoi should function as a criterion for determining 
the división of honours and functions. 

But to profit from this, one would have to provide proof of 
excellence in hoi logoi. Several sources refer to public tests or exam¬ 
inations. In Mauropous’ Neara, concerning the appointment of the 
nomophylax, it is stipulated that Xiphilinos was chosen for this 
function, because he ‘has demonstrated (¿neSeígaTo) his learnedness 
in a way that was neither unclear ñor undistinguished ñor vague; on 
the contrary, he was publicly and clearly prominent in tests over these 
matters.’ 38 The ‘tests’ mentioned here are said to have been organized 
in public. It is difficult to ascertain the exact nature of these examin¬ 
ations, but they are regarded as an indispensable element in the 
meritocratic (or pseudo-meritocratic) selection. 

In a funeral oration for an anonymous patrician, a fellow student of 
his, Psellos deplores the fact that the deceased had not had the chance 
to gather the fruits of his education: ‘Such was he, in his talent and 
in his diligence, that he seemed the best of all pupils of the school, so 
that he should be singled out for a better fate, carrying off, as a prize 
for the contest, an appointment as secretary in the palace.’ 39 The 


37 Psellos, Or. min. 9.34 and 39. 

38 Ioannes Mauropous, Novella constitutio saec. XI medii, ed. A. Salac (Prague 
1954), §8: os ovk atareos ovo aor¡ i aws ovo afiuOpots orroOoiiaro rr¡v oaurov 
noXvpLádetav, aAAd 0q(iOoíq Kai (¡tavepats ev avrais Tais rdtv -n pay ¡un otv rreípais 
e^éXapuftev. 

33 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier, 5.146-9: Tolovtos rjv ixeivos Kai ttjv eixftvtav Kai tt¡v 
aTTOvhr¡v atore Kai apioros ai tÓvtoiv ¿v rio TraihevTqpíqt ava<ftr¡vai Kai KpeÍTTOvi 
iyKpi9r¡vai. p.oípq Kai aOXov ayo. utos aojo i naoüai tt¡v iv tols foatnXoíois ypa(ftr¡v. For 
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conditions for a successful career are here defined as talent (ev^vta) 
and study {aTrovhrj). Psellos adds that the talents of his friend can still 
be admired in the literary works he has left behind; the letters he sent 
to Psellos are tellingly described as ‘tokens’ (1.169: yvcopíofiaTa) of his 
rhetorical inspiration. We can see here the importance of textual 
production in the career of an ambitious young Contantinopolitan. 
Elsewhere too in the oration, success is seen as the reward for efforts 
made during study; Psellos speaks of the ‘prizes given according to 
one’s worth’. 40 The word ttovoi (efforts) is paramount in Psellos’ 
descriptions of how success is earned by literary education. Most 
often, the word is closely associated with diligent study (/reAény 
oTTovbr¡). Psellos thus conveys the impression that the meritocratic 
model does not reward people haphazardly, or on the basis of obscure 
criteria. Hard work and talent are necessary preconditions. In all 
these texts, the ‘rewards’ assume the form of a career, first a job as 
secretary, and thereafter possibly even more brilliant offices. 


5.3. DISPLAY 

Between the world of education and the ‘real world’ of careers, there 
were various selection procedures and occasions for testing future 
candidates. The authorship of texts was naturally one of the best ways 
for these candidates to prove that they met the standards put in place 
by the leading intellectuals. This would imply that an important 
motivation for producing texts was display. 


5.3.1. Textual production and display 

Psellos’ representation in the Chronographia of the onset of his own 
career highlights this aspect of display. As an insignificant secretary, 
Psellos at first did not have direct contact with the emperor. But his 
ñame was bandied about amongst the emperor’s entourage, because 


the specific usage of rr¡v ev toís paoiÁeíois ypa^rjv as employment as a notary or 
secretary in the imperial chancellery, see Psellos, Or.fun. Gautier , p. 139, n. 47. 

40 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier, 5.221-2: rá tcov ttovcov yepa Í 7 Tafjr)<f>iodf) kcll rá tcov 
áya)VLop,á,TüJV € 7 radXa tt pos a^íav ¿TTippapevOfj. 
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of the elegance {yápis) and unaffectedness of his eloquence. 41 This 
eloquence ‘ran ahead of him’, 42 by which Psellos suggests that his 
reputation was circulating at court. He was formally introduced, and 
by virtue of his eloquence alone, he gained the emperor’s admiration, 
and (still according to Psellos) the most impressive result of this 
admiration was that he gained unlimited access (ei'ooSos) to the 
emperor and his intentions 43 This story, although probably a distor- 
tion of the truth, suggests that display of eloquence was an essential 
element in building a reputation and gaining renown. 

Many people were scrabbling for the attention of the powerful, 
each one of them using a different strategy. Surely an emperor 
like Monomachos was susceptible to the idea of rewarding the cun- 
ning and the clever. While describing the volatile character and 
exaggerated generosity of this emperor, Psellos reproaches him for 
indiscriminately giving away honorary functions to people who 'em- 
barrassed the man with their pressing entreaties, and people who let 
drop words adapted to the occasion so as to make him laugh’ 44 The 
famous episode in which Maria Skleraina rewards a secretary who 
made an allusion to a Homeric verse 45 may also point to the some- 
what injudicious desire of the imperial family to appear as sponsors of 
culture. Whether there is a particularly malicious touch of irony 
present or not, the episode may serve as an example of the ease 
with which knowledge of poetry could lead to rewards, and how 
clever timing of display was regarded as a means of currying favour 
with rulers. 

In the encomium for Mauropous, Psellos says that, among other 
qualities, Mauropous’ eloquence made him acquire a good reputa¬ 
tion: 46 it literally ‘published him’ (Sr/pioaievaj is the verb used) and 
brought him to the attention of everyone. In his Historia Syntomos, 
Psellos praises the letters of Leo the Wise because they ‘contain a 
demonstration of his excellent education’ 47 And when discussing the 


41 Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §44. 

4 “ Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §45,1. 5-8: r¡ irpóSpopos yápis T V$ yXáiTTrjs. 

43 Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §46. 

44 Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §29: oí re (jyopTtKÓtTrpov KaTahvowrrovvr^s tov 
avópa, Kai oí irpos tov Kcupóv ti tt apa(f>0ry¿¡ájiri 'oí o.,orr l Ketvov Ku’ijoaí 7 rpos yéXoiTa. 

45 Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §61. 

46 Psellos, Or. pan. 17.444-6. 

47 Psellos, Historia Syntomos, 100.17-19: ¿thotoÁos €VTrcu8evoías pév igovoos 
¿níSeiíjiv. 
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extant texts written by the deceased metropolitan of Melitene, Psellos 
mentions that they were a proof (Seíy/xa) of his learning . 48 

Display of intellectual abilities began as early as at the school desk. 
In his encomium for Niketas, his former schoolmate, Psellos specifies 
that the training in rhetoric consisted of the study of existing texts as 
well as the creation of new texts (referred to as ‘giving birth’), which 
provided for many people a proof ( 7 reípa) of rhetorical skills . 49 
Likewise, the anonymous patrician’s writings are called ‘tokens 
(yvojpío/iaTa) of rhetorical inspiration ’. 50 The passage most clearly 
pointing to the existence of exams, as Ahrweiler noted , 51 is the funeral 
oration for Xiphilinos, when Psellos presents his progress in the 
palace as a result of his study of hoi logoi: 

I was tested and scrutinized about all kinds of discourses, about many 
judgements, and on the basis of improvised writings. This way I was 
pushed towards the entrance. 52 

Psellos insists that these ‘tests’ were conducted frequently and 
included many writings. Not only written texts were important: 
improvisation was also part of the assessments that the candidate 
had to go through. 

Here and there, in passages discussing the selection procedures, we 
hear of specialized judges. In a basilikos logos for Monomachos, 
Psellos urges the need for rhetorical accomplishments to be remu- 
nerated; he adds that Monomachos should not just reward anyone 
haphazardly: 

The writings should be tested by many ears, and whoever the supreme 
prize is given to, for him should the treasures ofyour empire be opened. 
You have, oh emperor, judges ofwords. You have indeed many ofthem. 


48 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier, 1.45-46: Seiyjxa toó Xóyov ol ¿kcÍvov Xóyoi. 

49 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier, 1.89-92. 

50 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier, 5.169: ti7? pr¡TopLKr¡s imirvolas yvmpiafeara. 

51 H. Ahrweiler, ‘Recherches sur la société byzantine au Xle siécle: nouvelles 
hiérarchies et nouvelles solidarités’, TM 6 (1976), 99-124, at 108, n. 32. Riedinger, 
‘Quatre ¿tapes’, 33-5 suggests that this passage points to exams in the Palace itself. 
Weiss, Ostrómische Beamte, 21 and 108-9, is more sceptical about centrally organized 
exams. 

52 Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph., 431.15-18: rroXXaKis ¿geraaOeis /raí PaoavioOeis ¿rrl 
7TO.V71 Xóyw, h tl rroXXats Kpíaeaiv, irr aÓToayeSiois ovyypáfXfjLaoiv, /raí ovrco 
aup-meaSels rrpos rr/v eiaoSov. 
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Muses I would even cali them. They should judge my words; as for the 

others, let them carve up the lamb limb by limb. 53 

In this passage, the rationality of the selection procedure becomes 
concrete: candidates for functions (and thus for imperial wealth) are 
being tested on the basis of their writings, in the presence of ‘judges 
over words’ (Kpnal twv A óywv), who must have been at the summit of 
the intellectual elite (Psellos, as we can infer from the entire oration, 
was at this moment still climbing the ladder). 

As George Dennis remarked, imperial panegyric provided an ideal 
opportunity to impress a jury with tokens of dazzling rhetoric and 
vast knowledge. 54 Speeches before the emperor seem to have consti- 
tuted an important testing ground. Psellos’ sixth oration makes 
mention of his own pupils, recommended for their knowledge of 
rhetoric (Or. pan. 6.261-92); it is probable they were about to give 
a speech themselves. These encomiastic orations in front of the 
emperor would indeed be an ideal testing ground for new applicants: 
they are showcases of rhetoric, in which young talents could prove 
their technical mastery and their loyalty to imperial ideology. From 
twelfth-century sources, we know about the so-called Epiphany 
orations, during which prospective candidates pronounced orations 
for the emperor. 

Consequently, display can be seen as an important motive behind 
textual production. No matter what other intentions texts may have 
had, the idea was always present that a text displayed the personal 
abilities of the author and was decisive for his reputation. We have 
already remarked above (89-90), that poems were read by fellow 
specialists, with the intention of assessing the poem by its formal 
(linguistic or rhetorical) qualities. Taking the risk of exposing texts to 
the judgement of others was a necessary step forward. One had to 
enter the arena and make sure to attract attention. 


53 Psellos, Or. pan. 2, 826-8: áAAá SoKLfxa^éodajoav rá ovy y pájara vi to ttoXXcils 
¿.Koaís , Kai orco av 8o6fj to e£at perov Ík€lvco ol rrjs orjs /3a<riAeias 6r¡oavpol 
avoiyéoOcooav. ''Eyeis, a> fiaoiÁev, KpLras Aoycov. ttoXXovs , piovoas auroyp^jua, ovtol 
KpLvercooav rá rj^érepa, ol 8’ cÍXXol tov apva Kad ’ app,ov Staipetrcoaav. 

54 G. T. Dennis, ‘Imperial Panegyric: Rhetoric and Reality’, in: H. Maguire (ed.), 
Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington DC 1997), 131-40, especially 
137. 
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5.3.2. A poem for a job 

In some poems addressed to emperors, we can see clearly the link 
between the desire to display skills and the prospect of concrete social 
advantage in the form of a promotion within the palace administra- 
tion. The remarkable and brilliant career of Michael Psellos, for 
instance, seems to have begun with a poem. This is poem 16, an 
application poem as it were, addressed to the emperor, fishing for the 
humble job of secretary ( vorápios ). We know also from Psellos’ 
account that this was his first job; 55 the poem is therefore probably 
addressed to Michael IV. 56 

The argument of the poem (17 verses long) goes along the follow- 
ing lines: up until now, Psellos has lived a life devoted to study, but at 
this moment, Michael’s empire seems to have survived a serious 
threat. Therefore, Psellos wishes him an unhindered rule, and asks 
him to accept this poem as a gift and to give in exchange an appoint- 
ment as one of his secretaries. 

The first six lines of the poem sketch Psellos’ personal background: 

’Ep.oí, Kparaíe fcoofópe OTefyfópe, 
p,éÁT]p,a Kal airovhaap.a Kal (líos Áóyoi, 
l'c wv favrjvai Kal irpaKoifiíLV ¿Ameras 
77tí-V70>v Kareépóvrjoa Kal Lrji' et Ao/xr/i' 

récos t aireivov Kal KeKpvp.p,évov fiíov, 5 

ttovoís ¿puÁcóv Kal aofcov ¡il^Xois p-óvov. 

Dear mighty and light-bearing emperor, 

Hoi logoi are my care, my concern, my life. 

Hoping through them [se. hoi logoi/ to be conspicuous, and to have success, 
I neglected all other things and chose until now 

to lead a humble and concealed life, 5 

in company only with the labours and books of scholars. 

The rational meritocratic model that Psellos so painstakingly devel- 
ops in other writings also appears here. He goes to great lengths to 
underscore the investments he has made. The devotion to learning is 


55 Psellos, Chronographia, book IV, §38. See also Psellos, Or. min. 11 and 12. 

56 Westerink, Poemata, 238; J. Ljubarskij, Licnost’ i tvorcestvo (Moscow 1978), gr. 
trans. A. Tzelesi, H jt( too ojttlkÓttit a km. to épyo tov MígayÁ EeÁÁov (Athens 2004), 
45, n. 13. Riedinger, ‘Quatre étapes’, 35-6 suggests that Konstantinos IX Monomachos 
was the addressee. 
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represented as a toilsome way of Ufe. Moreover, this life was ‘con- 
cealed’: this entails that Psellos had to hide his ambitions and refrain 
from establishing connections and progressing on a social level. 
Withdrawn from real life, he contemplated books of ancient wise 
men. Study, isolated and not directly applicable, is presented as a 
costly personal offer. This poem responds to the expectation that 
study, and the efforts to make progress in it, are indispensable for 
social promotion; they are the price that needs to be paid. In this way, 
no intruders could reap the fruits without the prescribed rite de 
passage of study. 

What Psellos expected to result from his studies is stated in two 
telling verbs: <j>avr¡vai /caí TrpoKÓi/ieiv (v. 3), that is, ‘to attract attention 
and be successful’. The first step (<f>avijvai) entails the display of 
literary skills, so laboriously acquired: Psellos hopes to stand out 
from the rest. The second step ( irpoKÓi/ietv ) is the development of a 
successful career. It seems to be taken for granted that success follows 
upon display. 

Psellos then proclaims his commitment of loyalty to the emperor, 
now that a danger has almost ruined the empire. This could refer to 
several uprisings and rebellions taking place in early 1040. 57 This is in 
line with a familiar tendency of Psellos to portray himself as a ‘puré’ 
philosopher, who only out of necessity takes up his responsibilities to 
occupy himself with ‘earthly’ political matters. The ultímate aim, of 
course, is social promotion: the poem concludes bluntly by stating 
that the gift of this poem is expected to be recompensed with the job 
of secretary. 

As to the reasons why Psellos clothed his application in a poetic 
form, we need again to take into account the process of display, 
a process about which the poem itself is clear. Elizabeth Jeffreys 
has suggested that verse writing in the twelfth century was to a 
large degree motivated by the desire to demónstrate that one was a 
‘credible member of the guild of literati’. 58 A similar motivation for 
writing poetry can be observed in eleventh-century poetry. The 


57 Westerink, Poemata, 238 suggests the insurgence of the Bulgars in the same 
year. There were several important uprisings and rebellions in 1040, see J.-C. Cheynet, 
Pouvoirs et contestations á Byzance (963-1210) (Paris 1990), 50-2. 

58 E. Jeffreys, ‘Why Produce Verse in Twelfth-century Constantinople?’, in: 
P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger, and P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux remede ...» Poésie et 
poétique á Byzance. Actes du IVe colloque international philologique, Paris, 23-24-25 
février 2006 (Paris 2008), 219-28, at 221. 
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efforts put into study are exemplified by the corred handling of metre 
and prosody, of grammar and rhetoric. The metrical and prosodical 
constraints required great technical skill, which, perhaps unlike prose, 
could be demonstrated in a compact text. Psellos 16 is a Meisterstück, 
showing the result of long and painful studies. 


5.3.3. Insects and fruit: epideictic pieces 

Mostly, these expectations were at work rather invisibly. But there are 
also a few poems in which epideixis seems to be the dominating 
factor, because their content is deliberately trifling to the point of 
being irrelevant. This indicates that the poet wanted them to be 
considered as puré showcases. 

Clear candidates for such a qualification are the poems on insects 
by Christophoros. He composed a long poem (111 verses) on the 
spider (122), and a very short one (four verses) on the ant (125). In 
both of these poems Christophoros stresses the ordinariness and 
pettiness of these animáis. The spider is repeatedly characterized as 
a ‘trivial creature’, 59 and the ant as altogether a ‘small animal’. 60 In the 
encomium on the spider, this aspect is part of a particular argument: 
Christophoros States that he cannot praise the wonderful works of the 
Creator in a fitting way; the best thing he can do is to start composing 
his praises with a creature that seems insigniñcant in comparison 
with other creatures (w. 13-21). He repeats this alleged motivation at 
the end of the poem: even in the case of this small animal, the forces 
of the rhetor fail to do justice (w. 105-11). The argument then goes 
that even this trifling creature and the things it makes are a marvel to 
behold. The poem on the ant also takes the smallness of the animal as 
its main subject: the small body of the ant is juxtaposed to its 
great mind. Both poems ultimately aim to celébrate the greatness of 
Creation. 

However, it is precisely the banality of the subject that highlights 
the poet’s (or the rhetor’s) achievement. Christophoros may here be 
influenced by the ancient tradition of encomia on insects (notably 
Lucian’s encomium on the fly). This tradition is also continued in 
some curious orations of Michael Psellos (Or. min. 27-9), on the flea, 


59 Christophoros 122.17: evreÁovs ... TrXáofiaTos. 

60 Christophoros 125.1: to ¡3paxv £ó>ov. 
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the louse, and the bedbug. Psellos is explicit about the motivations 
that induced him to write these pieces: he declares in his encomium 
on the louse (Or. min. 28) that he is not so mad as to seriously write 
an encomium on the louse, but that it is meant to ‘show the power of 
logos’, 61 so that his pupils have an example to look at. The sheer 
banality of the subject, according to Psellos, should make the students 
aware that this encomium only serves as a demonstration. In sum, 
these pieces are preparatory exercises, to show off; and Psellos may 
here very well have voiced what Christophoros concealed under a 
layer of fairly transparent modesty. 

Moreover, the great difference in length between Christophoros’ 
two poems is no doubt designed to highlight his skills, proving that he 
can handle the techniques of both brevitas and copia. In a remark on 
perceived verbosity in Christophoros’ poems, Crimi links this aspect 
to the requirements of varietas and virtuosity that were so important 
in Christophoros’ cultural environment. 62 

Christophoros’ poems 87 and 88 are also to be considered as 
studies in rhetoric. They are a perfect example of the exercise of 
anaskeue and kataskeue, one of the established progymnasmata. 
They also follow the pattern of a rhetorical chreia. 63 In poem 87, a 
friend is rebuked because he has sent grapes from the countryside; the 
poet asks for figs instead, and gives an intricate argument, based on 
Bible quotations, as to why figs are superior to grapes. In poem 88, 
exactly the opposite argument is expressed. The two poems, both 
numbering 16 verses, perfectly mirror each other. It is no coincidence 
that plants (or fruits) should be compared here: trees and plants are 
a popular subject for the sophistic exercise of synkrisis from Antiquity 
onwards. 64 In the eleventh century, Doxapatres composed a com- 
parison between the olive tree and the vine. 65 Christophoros arguably 
builds on this purely rhetorical tradition. 

It should not, of course, wholly surprise us that rhetorical skills 
are demonstrated here, ñor that Christophoros, in his poem on the 


61 Psellos, Or. min. 28.121-2: vfj.lv ¿vSeí ^aadai o na ¿ Aóyo? SeSi Ívijtcu. 

62 Crimi, Canzoniere, 36. 

63 O. Schissel, ‘Interpretationen zu Christophoros Mitylenaios’, BZ 29 (1930), 
161-7, at 165-6. 

64 H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich 
1978), I, 106-8. 

65 Ioannes Doxapatres, Commentarii in Aphthonii progymnasmata, ed. C. Walz, 
in: Rhetores Graeci (Stuttgart 1832-6), II, 81-564, at 491-2. 
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spider, compares his encomiastic enterprise to the work of rhetors or 
sophists (122.106-7). In Une with our observations above (43-6), 
poets saw themselves primarily as rhetors, and their poems as rhet- 
orical achievements. 


5.4. SHAPING AN ELITE 

As elsewhere in Byzantine history, the intellectual elite in the eleventh 
century was ‘a group exclusive in its possession of esoteric knowledge, 
and yet submissive and impotent in the face of the mighty’. 66 But, at 
least for a short period of time, a group of intellectuals accumulated 
political power and influence on the basis of their intellectual prece- 
dence, and managed to impose their will on the emperors. Intellectual 
elite and social elite coincided to at least some degree. Most of our 
intellectuals undeniably occupied a privileged position. Henee, it is no 
wonder that our poets were supportive of the existing situation, from 
which they had profited so much: they wanted the elite to remain in 
place as such. 67 Consequently, each member of the elite saw them¬ 
selves confronted with the task of maintaining their credentials and 
upholding the standards that divided them from the non-elite. 
Through their literature, they sought to construct and defend models 
of conformity. 68 


5.4.1. Distinction 

The members of the elite had every interest in keeping their own class 
as limited as possible. It had to remain an elite: that is, a closed class 
not accessible to everyone. Our poets saw dangers everywhere: rivals, 


66 I. Sevcenko, ‘Society and Intellectual Life in the Fourteenth Century’, in: Actes dn 
XlVe Congrés international des Etudes byzantines (Bucharest 1974), I, 69-92, at 71. 

67 See also H.-G. Beck, Das literarische Schaffen der Byzantiner. Wege zu seinem 
Verstandnis (Vienna 1974), 25. 

68 See D. Smythe, ‘Outsiders by Taxis: Perceptions of Non-Conformity in Elev¬ 
enth- and Twelfth-Century Literature’, in: L. Garland (ed.), Conformity and Non- 
Conformity in Byzantium (Amsterdam 1997), 229-49, at 240-1 on the role of 
literature creating social dividing lines. However, I do not agree with the view that 
the socially upward were non-conformists, ñor that Psellos can be defined as an 
‘outsider’ for his whole career. 
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slanderers, flatterers, not to mention newcomers like themselves. It is 
therefore no surprise that authors and poets, by definition nearly all 
of them belonging to the cultural elite, often displayed a certain 
‘snobbery’ in their writings: an artificial feeling of superiority, by 
which the parvenú (for he was often precisely that) tried to secure 
the degree of distinction he had just, laboriously, attained. 69 

Fundamental to the formation of an elite is the propagation of the 
idea of distinction. This distinction is expressed in various cultural 
parameters. Not only did the formal requirement of education func- 
tion as a means of división, but so too did less easily perceptible 
personal properties: social behaviour, external appearance, and con- 
versational skills. Various rules and codes, sometimes kept as arcane 
as possible, constituted the criteria for being perceived as a credible 
member of the elite. 

Membership of the class is marked out by the prerogative of being 
called a logios. Contemporary expressions for it are, for example, ‘to 
be conspicuous in the list of wise’ (applied to Mauropous), 70 or 
‘shining among the wise’, used (sarcastically) by Christophoros. 71 
The idea of a list frequently occurs in Psellos’ letters, for instance in 
one to caesar Doukas: thanks to the caesar ’s appreciation of his 
qualities, Psellos feels he can be ‘numbered in the list of learned 
people’. 72 But within this ‘list’ of logioi, there was also a hierarchy; 
thus Mauropous is called in the poem by his secretary ‘the best among 
all men who bring offerings to hoi logoi’. 73 Likewise, Psellos says 
about himself that, thanks to the praises of a friend, he ‘was believed 
to prevail over everyone in logoi’. 74 When he receives a prestigious 
title (cónsul of philosophers?), he says to a critical Xiphilinos that this 
title makes official the already existing situation that Psellos ‘presided 
over hoi logoi’. 75 Clearly, the intellectual elite was a hierarchically 
organized social space in the mind of contemporary Byzantines. 


69 P. Magdalino, ‘Byzantine Snobbery’, in: M. Angold (ed.), The Byzantine Aris- 
tocracy IX to XIII Centuries (Oxford 1984), 58-78. 

70 Psellos, Or. fun. in Leich. 393.29: ipirpérrei... ¿v ooficov KaraÁóyw. 

71 Christophoros 40.24: Xap.7rpós iv oofiiorárois. 

7 “ Psellos, Ep. K-D 231, p. 276, 1. 5: vvv... óokoj ... ¿v raí KaraXóyip to. ir Xoyícov 
ovvr¡piQp.r¡o6ai. 

73 Hesaias’ poem, v. 28: iravrcov /car’ avhpoiv ratv dvóvrwv tois Xóyois. 

74 E. Maltese, ‘Epistole inedite di Michele Psello. I’, Studi italiani di filología classica 
III.5 (1987), 82-98, letter 3,1. 39-40: irávroiv avQpwTrwv ev Xóyois apxeiv ttcttÍ oreufiai. 

75 E. Maltese, ‘Epistole inedite di Michele Psello. II’, Studi italiani di filología 
classica III.5 (1987), 214-23, letter 7, 1. 31-4; see the phrase to v-poeSpajeiv Tjpds ¿v 
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Our poets actively propágate the idea that functionaries and people 
of standing should be educated men like themselves. Boorishness is a 
sign not only of intellectual inferiority but also of social inferiority. 
Christophoros’ poetry in particular is permeated by the idea that 
certain professions and positions in society require educational stand- 
ards. Ignorance, credulity, and boorishness incited his indignation 
time and again. Instances of these are seen as hostile intrusions that 
are both culturally and morally dangerous. 

Poem 1 may serve as an example of Christophoros’ aversión 
towards boorishness. This poem describes a disastrous stampede at 
the feast of St Thomas, for which we have no other historical sources. 
Christophoros focuses on one particular event in a church: while the 
people were singing psalms, someone, as far as we can see, created 
chaos by behaving in a disorderly fashion (w. 29-35). This is the 
relevant passage: 

aypáp,p,aTos Se Travde(ÓTr¡s tís yépcov 

pafíSovxos rjv cnriodev ¿Kpoüv ¡xéya, 30 

Kal —tíoXaKTÓn’ d>s aireipoí ypap,p,á.Ta>v 

etfaOKev avToís- «á>S /ceAeúere, i/uya.» 

ovtoi Se tovto avyyav r¡vcjTíop.évoi 

efevyov evBvs too p-éXovs AeAr/a/xeVot 

Kal ovvTpífirjv KÁaíovoí twv p,eXüv en. 35 

At the back, there was an oíd man, an uneducated pantheotes, 76 
who was carrying a stick, and yelling out loud. 30 

speaking in a pedestrian way as someone unacquainted with letters, 
he kept saying to them: ‘Please, a crumb!’ 

The people, after repeatedly hearing this, 
ran away at once, forgetful of the song (melos) 

but still they bemoan the crushing of their legs (melos). 35 

It is difficult to understand precisely the train of events, but appar- 
ently, people began the stampede upon hearing the pantheotes 


A óyoís- See also Riedinger, ‘Quatre étapes’, 150, who does not believe that this refers to 
the hypatos ton philosophon function, but in this kind of text, titulature is never very 
precise (Psellos may have used the term proedros, more or less metaphorically, to refer 
to a function officially called hypatos). 

76 A pantheotes was a minor functionary belonging to the Service of the palace; see 
N. Oikonomides, ‘L’évolution de l’organisation administrative de l’empire byzantin au 
Xle siécle (1025-1118)’, TM 6 (1976), 125-52, here 129. See also Kekaumenos, 
Strategikon, §75. 
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begging for bread; there is perhaps a shocking aspect here that totally 
eludes us. Christophoros lays great emphasis on the fact that the man 
was an uneducated boor, and in fact makes a direct connection 
between this vulgar shout and the panic among the people. The 
verb used for this shout is Tiel,oXeKTéw. This word, seldom used, 
literally means ‘speaking (or writing) in prose’, mostly used in a 
neutral sense. 77 In this poem, however, a negative connotation is 
evident: it is directly connected with the expression ‘as someone 
unacquainted with letters’. Christophoros deduces the rudeness of 
this person from his ‘pedestrian’ way of talking, which here creates 
chaos. His illiteracy is a sign of his irresponsibility and morally 
deprived nature. 

In a similar fashion Christophoros complains in poem 63 about 
ordinary people performing the function of priest and deacon. He 
explicitly mentions a string of professions: rag-and-bone men, sailors, 
bakers, innkeepers, carpenters, cooks, etc. This leads to situations, 
comically described by the poet, where these priests cannot properly 
pronounce the words required for the Service, and fall back on the 
jargon of their profession. Literacy is here directly linked to the 
credibility one had to possess in order to fulfil certain roles in society. 
The poem also shows the contempt towards the common folk that 
existed among the elite. 

The problem of an improper assumption of a position, but this 
time in the intellectual elite, is the subject of poem 40. Christophoros 
upbraids an ordinary man, an idiotes (cf. the title), for claiming the 
right to judge and compare writings of ancient authors. The would-be 
intellectual is debunked—primarily, as it seems (the text is severely 
damaged), because he had not yet gone through the whole necessary 
process of education and consecration by his peers. Christophoros 
advises him to do things in order, and to respect the hierarchy (using 
a comparison with the hierarchy in the navy); he advises him: ‘do not 
run from the oars to the platform’ (v. 14). In sum, he lacked the 
education needed to be entitled to the position in the intellectual field 
that he coveted. He is a usurper, an unlawful intruder into the elite, 
who should be kept at bay. The position (‘the throne’) that this 
intruder aimed at is described as an attractive one. Christophoros 


77 Apart from a few other occurrences, the word also appears in the begging poem 
from Athen. 1040, v. 58, see A. Karpozilos, Uvp,poXr¡ orrj ¡xeÁerrj tov ¡3íov kcli tov 
épyov tov Iojávvrj MavpónoSos (Ioannina 1982), 72. 
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presents us in this context the image of the typical successful intel¬ 
ectual: he occupies a throne, high and aloof (v. 22), and he is admired 
and popular (w. 24-8). From verse 29, Christophoros addresses the 
city of Constantinople, lamenting the boorishness ( aypoiKÍa ) that is 
introduced by such people and that now endangers the city. The city 
itself, with all its overtones of intellectual refinement, is becoming 
victim of countryside manners. In a short personification of aypoiKia, 
which threatens to conquer the city, the poet States that it ‘accuses 
knowledge and literary culture (gnosis and hoi logoi ) of being nothing 
good’. This may be implicitly directed against hostile voices that 
questioned the relevance of education. 

This leads the poet to bemoan the fate of the intellectuals, a group 
that he subsumes under the designation ‘we, friends of hoi logoi’ 
(v. 44: rjfi&s tovs Áóywv c fiíÁovs). Therefore, Christophoros feels that 
it is necessary to réstate the preconditions for participating in intel¬ 
lectual life. He ñames three necessary requirements for gaining 
entrance to the group of persons authorized to pronounce literary 
judgements. From the scraps of text that remain, we can discern the 
familiar pair of talent (v. 58: ev^víj fiúoLv) and study (v. 60: ¿vreÁf¡ 
yvcooiv). The intellectual must ‘cling to many books’ (v. 64). The poet 
closes with the following advice: ‘you need time, effort, and an oil 
lamp’ (v. 75: ypeia ypóvov aol Kal kottov Kal Xvyvías). 

The overall message is that one cannot simply assume the role of an 
intellectual: this status is defined by standards of education, and needs 
to be certified. This proof—study and composition of works— 
requires a certain amount of effort and devotion, so that even at 
night one must be prepared to work for it. This last aspect is hinted 
at by the oil lamp. In sum, assuming the position of an intellectual 
requires an investment, just as Psellos in poem 16 emphasized the 
investments he had made to lead a life devoted to hoi logoi. 

Christophoros’ perspective is typical for the position he occupies: 
when education and study are held up as necessary preconditions 
for participation in intellectual life and enjoyment of the social 
promotions attached to it, the people who belong to the group have 
to assert themselves as such, and guard against people who have an 
eye to a similar role without being willing to invest the same time, 
energy, and money in education. Vertical mobility creates opportun- 
ities, but should be held in check by those claiming a more authori- 
tative position. 
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A similar elitist stance can be observed in a poem of Mauropous 
directed against ‘someone who is suddenly honoured’ (poem 66). It 
is a mildly ironic piece, censuring the swiftness by which someone 
is promoted from secretary (1: g¡,varoypá<f>os) to tax collector (2: 
é£áKTcop ). This gives reason to lament the transitoriness of earthly 
valúes: ‘Such are all mortal and transient things; a shadow that 
cannot be kept by the hands that hold it.’ 78 As with Christophoros’ 
complaints about priests and deacons who come from nothing, so 
is this piece a reflection of the quickly changing social balance, 
and the reaction of the established members of the elite, keen 
to preserve their status. Similar reactions are quite common in elev- 
enth-century literature: another instructive example is a text by 
Michael Psellos directed to an innkeeper who strives to be a philoso- 
pher (Or. min. 13). 

This is ‘snobbery’ in its purest form; that is, the explicit expression 
of social superiority from people who do not have enough authority 
to make this superiority implicitly clear. 79 And this is indeed what we 
witness here: insecurity about acquired social status makes these 
poets adopt a disparaging view about the vertical mobility they see 
around them. They try to defend their own position by putting up 
barriers such as education, and, as we will see, also less readily visible 
boundaries of desirable behaviour. 

But apart from warding off intruders, they also saw themselves 
constrained to reconfirm their own preparedness to devote them¬ 
selves to the ideal of hoi logoi. Christophoros emphasizes this devo- 
tion to hoi logoi in several poems that at first sight seem to be 
innocent anecdotes. One of them is the poem on an owl hooting 
and keeping him awake (poem 131). The poem is very mutilated. 
Christophoros begins by apostrophizing the owl, wishing him a long 
life. It seems that Christophoros had sought assistance from other 
men and animáis to wake him at fixed times, but without success. 
Now, however, he has an owl that renders him this Service, a bird 
traditionally associated with wisdom (see v. 9). The address to the 
owl, wishing it good health (v. 11), can be interpreted as the ironic 
counterpart to what one is expected to shout at an owl hooting in 
the night. In this case, the owl brings wisdom because he keeps 


78 MauropOUS 66.10-11: toiovtov ¿gtl iráv TO dvr¡róv kcll péov'// gklol KparovGais 
X^pGiv ov KpaTOvpiévrj. 

79 Magdalino, ‘Snobbery’. 
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Christophoros awake. In this way, he can dedícate himself at night 
to his books and studies: the bird makes him ‘alert and eager for 
efforts’ (v. 13). He will gather knowledge from being awake (v. 51: 
aypVTTvías). 

This notion of aypv-nvla (wakefulness) had already appeared in 
poem 40, when Christophoros mentioned the oil lamp as a prerequis- 
ite for sound intellectual work. In a funeral poem for a friend, 
Mauropous had praised his nightly prayers. 80 Both in the Hellenistic 
tradition and in asceticism, áypvnvía is seen as a desirable ideal. 81 It 
underlines the continuous and effortful commitment to hoi logoi. 

Similar self-representative elements appear in Mauropous’ poem 
on his house when he was forced to abandon it (poem 47). Maur¬ 
opous paints a picture of toil, vigilance, and devotion to books. He 
endures long labours ( iróvoi ) and spends entire nights vigilant 
(áypv7Tvovs). 82 He merges with his books (v. 28). The book, as the 
embodiment of the immaterial logoi, is indeed the only material 
object to which one can be devoted and show reverence. 83 

Christophoros’ poem on the mice that invade his house (poem 
103) also confirms his self-image as a devoted intellectual. At v. 48, he 
relates that the mice ‘eat his papers and books’; the next verse, almost 
obliterated now, by way of fulfilment of Christophoros’ unwitting 
prophecy, shows at the end only the word Áóywv, undoubtedly 
forming part of a further reference to his literary activities disturbed 
by the vile rodents. Subtly, again by the indirect means of portraying 
the nuisance caused by an animal, Christophoros introduces his 
possession of books and his attachment to hoi logoi. 


5.4.2. Forging friendships 

The forces active in shaping and maintaining social distinctions are 
not only negative ones: members of the elite also strove to establish 


80 Mauropous 36.26: vvktwp SiaOXwv iv rrpoof.vxo.is aypv-nvois. 

81 See also Crimi, Canzoniere, 37. 

82 Mauropous 47.22-3: cv ool nóvaos rjveyKo. ¡laKpavs nal kottovsJ Hv ool acribo. 
vvKTas a ypxmvovs oXas- 

83 See G. Cavallo, ‘Libri in scena’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), Proceedings of the 21st 
International Congress of Byzantine Studies, vol. 1. Plenary Papers (Aldershot 2006), 
345-64; Bianconi, ‘Et le livre s’est fait poésie’. On Mauropous’ attachment to books 
(considered together with logoi as a very broad concept): G. Cortassa, ‘I libri di 
Giovanni Mauropode’, Quaderni del Dipartimento di Filología, Lingüistica e Tradi- 
zione classica 6 (2007), 139-75 (on this passage: 149-50). 
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solidarity with others. This solidarity could take only one form in this 
social and cultural context: that of intellectual philia. 84 This intellec- 
tual friendship gave people something to identify with: in sharing the 
exclusive ideáis of their intellectual elite, these ideáis became some¬ 
thing to believe in, to defend against the common enemy found in 
aypoiKia. It provided cohesión for this elite of people who had, apart 
from their shared education, nothing in common. It is surely no 
accident that friendships were already formed at school, where 
young boys could create common behavioural patterns. Friendship 
also permitted them to exchange various Services: mediations, intro- 
ductions, and information. Henee, notwithstanding the highly 
charged emotional discourse of friendship, many of these relation- 
ships were primarily instrumental, and many of them were also 
unequal: one partner was clearly dependent on the other, even if 
they called each other ‘friends’. 85 

Intellectual philia is perceived and described by our authors as a 
distinctive form of friendship, different from other kinds. As such, it 
functions as an important expression of social Identification in this 
period. 86 In a funeral oration for Anastasios, a pupil of his, Psellos 
claims that their friendship was created by their shared love for 
learning. 87 This is only reinforced, Psellos States, by their shared 
manners. He underlines the immaterial and authentic aspeets of 
their friendship. It was not carousals, games, or sport that formed 
the basis and subject of their friendship, but the Muses, learning, and 
other beautiful things. 88 In a letter to another friend, Psellos chastises 
his correspondent because he neglects the valúes of hoi logoi: he leans 
toward material valúes, whereas he should know that hoi logoi pro- 
vide the real wealth and should be honoured. 89 It is typical of the 


84 On intellectual philia in our period, including its instrumental nature, see 
E. Limousin, ‘Lettrés en société: «filos bios» ou «politikos bios»?’, Byz 69 (1999), 
344-65. On the phenomenon in Psellos’ letters, cf. F. Tinnefeld, ‘Freundschaft in 
den Briefen des Michael Psellos: Theorie und Wirklichkeit’, JOB 22 (1973), 151-68; 
Ljubarskij, 77 poocoTHKÓTr¡Ta kou épyo , 178-9. 

85 See M. Mullett, ‘Byzantium: A Friendly Society?’, Past and Present 118 (1988), 3-24. 

86 Ahrweiler, ‘Hiérarchies et solidarités’. 

87 Psellos, Or.fim. Gautier , 2.27-30. Probably this Anastasios is Anastasios Lizix: see 
the convincing arguments adduced by Gautier at Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier , p. 86-90. 

88 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier , 2.25-6: Movotov Kai Xóywv Kal ttjs aXXrjs yá/HTo?. 

89 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 11. See also E. De Vries-van der Velden, ‘Les amitiés 
dangereuses: Psellos et Léon Paraspondylos’, BSl 60 (1999), 315-50, esp. 342-5, who 
suggests that this letter is written to León Paraspondylos. 
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bookishness of this elite that Psellos even avers that letters, as written 
documents, are worth more than a Uve conversation. The friend is 
called to order and urged to send him a letter back; that is, he should 
again subscribe to the intellectual valúes of friendship that were so 
important for the self-definition of this elite. In Psellos’ letters, there 
are dozens of such statements, definitions and reminders of a com- 
mendable, spiritual, and intellectual friendship. Several typical motifs 
all form part of the discourse of intellectual philia: the praise of the 
correspondent’s beautiful words, the urge to write more letters, the 
image of the ‘other self’, etc. 

Letters are, of course, the médium par excellence in which to 
celébrate this intehectualized kind of friendship, but it is also present 
in some poems of Christophoros that assume the form and occasional 
context of letters. Many of these short poems (which are almost all 
only partially transmitted) dwell on the motif of gently chastising a 
friend for not writing more. In poem 4, Christophoros lays a con- 
ventional accusation at the door of a certain monk Mourzoul: Ihyás; 
In poem 100, he begs his friend Niketas to write him some more 
words. It is one of the most intense professions of the spiritual ideal of 
hoi logoi: words are the food by which Christophoros survives, he 
says, and if Niketas keeps silent, he will starve his friend Christo¬ 
phoros. Poem 27 is likewise a lengthy request to send Christophoros 
more words. Other poems use the conceit of the ‘gift of words’, which 
Christophoros presents as more valuable than any other gift (see 
below, 330-3). 

The same concern about friendship is visible in some addresses to 
friends that one could cali ‘dedications’, although there was no 
symbolic system of dedications as they exist in other cultures. 90 The 
only ‘dedications’ of poems are to be found in Psellos 9, the poem on 
medicine, and Mauropous 1, the introductory poem to his collection. 
Psellos’ address to his friends comes rather unexpectedly between a 
mass of didactic instructions on the diagnosis of uriñes (w. 529-38). 
The poet asserts that he intends with this poem to whet the appetite of 
his friends (avdpáoi <j>í\ois), who are identified as grammaticians, 
rhetors, and philosophers; in sum, intellectuals active in education. 


90 Psellos 29, addressed to friends of the poet, is unlikely to have been written by 
Psellos: the family ñames that are mentioned do not accord with Psellos’ known 
acquaintances. Moreover, the ascriptions in this manuscript ( Vat. gr. 672) are far from 
trustworthy. 
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Psellos aligns himself here with this intellectual group, showing his 
specialization in an area that is unfamiliar to them. 

Mauropous ineludes a dedication to his friends in poem 1, where 
he announces the intentions of his collection. Mauropous says that he 
offers this collection to his friends, as a small taste of a more abundant 
bouquet of literary works. The poem stresses that he has done away 
with lofty ambitions. The address for his friends is a means of 
distancing himself from his earlier custom of addressing his poems 
primarily to emperors. Mauropous’ friends (addressed as such at 
v. 32) are expressly identified as friends of hoi logoi (v. 28). Just as 
in Psellos’ poem, the intellectuals are singled out as the audience of 
the poem. And this is indeed how we need to understand these 
‘dedications’: not as dedications to specific persons, but as a token 
that Mauropous’ and Psellos’ poetry is to be read by intellectuals like 
themselves. It is telling that Mauropous addresses first ‘friends of hoi 
logoi’, and only after this addresses them with the term philoi. It is the 
first address that carries the most meaning: it is not one or the other 
group of historical friends of Mauropous that is meant, but a non- 
specific public of knowledgeable readers. In this way, their poetry is 
situated in the realm of the intellectual elite, and at the same time, the 
actual readers of their poetry would feel part of a privileged audience. 

Actual friends of Mauropous play a prominent role elsewhere in 
the collection, notably in the series of epitaphs for friends (poems 
35-9). Mauropous makes it clear that these poems are written from 
the standpoint of a friend, not as public pieces (see above, 101). Poem 
35, for Michael the deacon, closes with an affectionate address. The 
friend is called ‘the light of my eyes’, and is asked to enlighten ‘his 
Ioannes’. These are typical addresses for friends, and the possessive 
pronoun combined with the forename particularly indicates a certain 
intimacy. In poem 37, for Ioannes the chartophylax, Mauropous 
again mentions his own ñame (v. 4). Towards the end of the poem, 
he provides more details about their friendship: they were ancient 
classmates, and they have lived together and ‘breathed together’ 
throughout their life (w. 42-3). Ioannes is ‘the care of my soul, the 
light of my eyes’, the latter a literal repetition of the final address in 
poem 35. Mauropous asserts that he grieves for himself as much as for 
his friend, because there is nothing left to hope for, now that he is 
bereft of such an excellent friend. In all these poems, as we will see 
shortly, the friends are portrayed as refined gentlemen, well versed 
in hoi logoi. Henee, their friendship is not just a friendship: it is an 
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intellectual philia. The reference to shared studies in poem 37 
reinforces this aspect. These friends cannot be linked decisively to 
persons known from other sources, as far as I can ascertain. They are 
clearly part of Mauropous’ strictly personal network. 

Someone who was certainly part of his network was Michael 
Psellos. Their friendship is one of the most famous in Byzantium, 
and it is not far-fetched to say that Mauropous’ high-placed connec- 
tions were due to his friendship with his former pupil. As this 
relationship does not play a particular role in their poetry (it plays a 
much larger role in their letters), I will not explore this aspect here. 

Almost all the figures known to us to some degree, particularly 
people active in the intellectual domain, can be identified as acquaint- 
ances of Psellos. Psellos’ network extended over several generations, 
several classes, and different ranks of people, from emperors, through 
military commanders, to monks. Out of all the people we might 
expect, however, there is one who is conspicuously absent: Christo- 
phoros Mitylenaios is nowhere mentioned, nowhere addressed. Con- 
versely, there is no trace of Psellos ñor of Mauropous in the entire 
poetry collection of Christophoros. 91 This is surprising, to say the 
least. Christophoros was born and lived in Constantinople during the 
same period, and also moved in court circles; poems 18, 19, and 24, 
addressed to Michael IV, testify to this, as do poems 54 and 55, 
addressed to Konstantinos Monomachos (probably also poem 70 
for Maria Skleraina). 92 Christophoros also composed a poem for 
Michael Keroularios’ enthronement as a patriarch (poem 61), and 
was connected to other high-ranking functionaries, such as a para- 
thalassites Melias (poems 15-16), and the city eparch Ioannes Amou- 
das (poem 30). Christophoros may not have been as cióse to imperial 
power as Psellos and Mauropous, but he was well connected and 
circulated in the upper echelons of the Constantinopolitan elite. It is 
clear that our three poets must have known each other. 

We are left with conjectures only to explain this remarkable reti- 
cence. Is it possible, for instance, that we have to search the reason 
in Christophoros’ adherence to the party of Georgios Maniakes? 


91 According to F. Lauritzen, ‘Christopher of Mytilene’s Parody of the Haughty 
Mauropous’, BZ 100 (2007), 125-32, Ioannes Hypsinous, the person for whom 
Christophoros wrote poem 55 to make a request to Monomachos, should be identified 
as Ioannes Mauropous; see below, 328. 

92 See Follieri, ‘Poesie’, 137-8, for the Identification of the addressee of this poem as 
Maria Skleraina, the mistress of Monomachos. 
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Christophoros wrote a laudatory funeral epigram for this general and 
rebel (poem 65), and possibly a long hexametric poem. 93 Maniakes 
was evidently persona non grata for the milieu around Monomachos, 
with which Mauropous and Psellos were associated. A further indi- 
catión may be that there is no trace of imperial or other high-placed 
connections of Christophoros after poem 95 (written for the church 
of St George in Mangana). Christophoros may have belonged to a 
rival faction within the elite, possibly one of the anonymous calum- 
niators of Psellos and Mauropous. 

Christophoros’ position within the elite is different in other 
respects too. His poetry, unlike that of his contemporaries, is perme- 
ated by a wide range of different forms of friendships and connec¬ 
tions, not all of them strictly elitist. The friend who emerges most 
clearly in his poetry is Niketas Synadenos, addressee of poems 27 and 
43, probably also of poem 100. Then there are the friends who receive 
gifts or give gifts to Christophoros (see above and Chapter 8), and 
friends such as Niketas the protospatharios, who is also asked to 
provide Christophoros with reading (poem 142). Apart from these 
personal friends, Christophoros is strongly tied to his family, writing 
poems on the death of his mother (57), consoling his father (58-60), 
and lamenting the deaths of his sister Anastaso (75-7) and his 
brother Ioannes (44, perhaps also 107). There is also a poem for his 
niece who had made a wonderful cake depicting the zodiacal cycle 
and the planets (poem 42). In this poem we find a realistic touch in 
his portraits of women that is alien to his contemporaries. 94 

Family ties play an important role in Christophoros’ poetry and 
defined to a high degree his poetic self-image. But there other alli- 
ances too. One of the strongest is Christophoros’ loyalty to the school 
of St Theodore of Sphorakiou, of which he ardently defends the 
teachers in poems 9 and 10, attacking a rival school in poem 11. As 
we will see in Chapter 6, attachment to a certain school or teacher 
played an important role in intellectual networks in the eleventh 
century. 


93 M. Broggini, ‘II carme Els tov MaviaK-pv trepl tov p-ovÁrov attribuito al Cristo- 
foro Mitileneo’, Porphyra 15 (2011), 14-34. 

94 See P. Magdalino, ‘Cosmological Confectionery and Equal Opportunity in the 
Eleventh Century. An Ekphrasis by Christopher of Mitylene (poem 42)’, in: J. Nesbitt 
(ed.), Byzantine Authors: Literary Activities and Preoccupations. Texts and Transla- 
tions dedicated to the Memory of Nicolás Oikonomides (Leiden 2003), 1-6, esp. 5-6. 
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Moreover, Christophoros’ poems show an ardent attachment to his 
Constantinopolitan neighbourhood, Protasiou. At the end of poem 
114, the poet gives a sphragis, identifying himself first as an imperial 
secretary, and then as ‘living near the church of Protasiou, I mean 
cióse to Strategion’ (w. 131-2). It is clear that Christophoros deemed 
this fact important. And in poem 36, a polemical poem against two of 
his enemies, Christophoros boastingly advises them to stay away far 
from Protasiou (v. 12). We do not know much about feelings towards 
particular neighbourhoods in Constantinople, or rivalry between 
them, but I would suggest that these poems of Christophoros provide 
an indication of this. 


5.4.3. An urbane ethos 

Intellectual distinction as such was not the only means of delineating 
the elite. There were also more impenetrable tools of distinction: the 
right manners, conversational and social skills, bodily behaviour, etc. 
The word rjdos is frequently used to encompass these aspects. They 
are less conspicuous and less easily measurable, but precisely for this 
reason were an important mark of distinction. Various texts estab- 
lished an ideal portrait of the ‘intellectual gentleman’, a set of require- 
ments that should be fulfilled by anyone assuming a position in the 
intellectual field. Central to this ideal is asteiotes, an age-old notion 
that connects the sophistication of the city dweller with a sociable 
lifestyle, refined speech, and, more specifically, humour. 95 In many of 
Psellos’ texts, asteiotes or related ideas such as that of politikos refer to 
a sociable, cheerful person with a spontaneous charm, which finds its 
expression in witty speech. 96 

Poetry was an important médium to convey this ideal of ‘urbanity’. 
Funeral poems in particular provided the poet with an excellent op- 
portunity to proclaim the image of the ideal gentleman. In all portraits 


95 On the concept of asteiotes , see Magdalino, ‘Snobbery’, 70; and id., ‘In Search of 
the Byzantine Courtier: Leo Choirosphaktes and Constantine Manasses’, in: Maguire 
(ed.), Byzantine Court Culture , 141-65, here 145. 

96 For asteiotes in Psellos, see C. Cupane, ‘JenjAij T-íjs aoreiÓT^Tos. Byzantinische 
Vorstellungen weltlicher Vollkommenheit in Realitát und Fiktion’, Frühmittelalter- 
liche Studien 45 (2011), 193-209; S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos. Rhetoric and 
Authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge/New York 2013), 131-65; F. Bernard, ‘ Asteiotes 
and the Ideal of the Urbane Intellectual in the Byzantine Eleventh Century’, Friih- 
mittelalterliche Studien (forthcoming). 
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of male persons described and praised in eleventh-century funeral 
poems, there are some essential shared characteristics to be found. 
For the audience gathered at the funeral (and of course also later 
readers), the poet depicts the image of an ideal intellectual, the deceased 
serving as a model to follow. In this way, these poems reinforce 
cohesión among members of the elite. 

In Mauropous’ poem for the proteuon Theodoros (poem 36), the 
deceased is described in this way (w. 7-11): 

9eov yap ovtos 8cópov rjv efe pcovv picos, 
r/9e i, Aóyoj, t porreo re xat Xafnrpw ¡lito 
tt¡ v evyéveiav Tr¡v avoo9ev Set xvvcov. 

ovtos Xóyois apíoros ex fiadrifiaTtov, 10 

oís ¿rpá(f>T] re xal ovvrjv xad’ rpiépav. 

As his ñame tells, he is truly a ‘gift of God’, 
showing his supreme nobleness 

in his character, his words, his manners and his brilliant way oflife. 

He excelled in words, thanks to his education, 10 

by which he was brought up, and with which he was together every day. 

It is telling that the quality of evyéveia, literally referring to a ‘fine 
birth’, is not connected with a famous family lineage, but with 
Theodoros’ personal accomplishments. Nobleness of spirit replaces 
nobleness of birth. He owes his excellence in logoi to his incessant 
efforts in the Service of his study, which is again represented as the 
preliminary for a good reputation in hoi logoi. But there is more: what 
distinguishes Theodoros is not only his logoi, but also his fine man¬ 
ners and gentleness, his entire way of life {píos). All this defines 
Theodoros’ ‘nobility’. 

Poem 37, for the chartophylax Ioannes, also focuses on the intel¬ 
lectual qualities of the deceased. A ‘wise man’ has died (v. 8: avf¡p 
oo(f>ós), whose talent in hoi logoi is mentioned repeatedly. In this case, 
education also functions as a forcé connecting the deceased with the 
poet: Mauropous mentions that their strong friendship was forged by 
the education and the teachers they shared. 97 The vestarches Andro- 
nikos, whose death is lamented in poems 38 and 39, is also said to 
shine forth in logoi, as well as in wealth, fame, and laws (38.2). Poem 
39 begins with the outburst: ‘If even wise men die, what is the reason 


97 


Mauropous 37.42: fxadr¡[xáTajv kolvcovc kcli hihaoKáXajv. 
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for words?’ Elsewhere, Andronikos is called ‘the statue of hoi logot 
(39.11: tÓ twv Áóywv ayaÁpva). 

The longest funeral poem for a member of the intellectual elite is 
Basileios Kekaumenos’ often overlooked poem on the death of Ana¬ 
stasios Lizix, vestarches, hypatos, and krites . 98 Lizix was probably 
Basileios’ former teacher (see v. 216). He was also known to Psellos, 
who mourned his death in several letters and a monody, praising his 
erudition." Basileios’ poem not only praises Anastasios’ knowledge 
and erudition (w. 29-33), but also his charms and his graceful 
manners: Anastasios had a ‘modest character ( ethos ) full of cheerful- 
ness’ (v. 39), and possessed ‘the charm of solemn behaviour and well- 
becoming manners’ (w. 62-6). 100 

A similar profile of the ideal intellectual is depicted in Christo- 
phoros’ poem for his brother Ioannes (poem 44), a heavily damaged 
poem. In the section in which Christophoros praises his brother, 
scraps of verses are legible in which Ioannes’ rhetorical abilities are 
praised (w. 25-33). At line 29, we encounter the word daretórr/y 
connected with evKoapía (v. 29): ‘an urbanity that displays proper 
behaviour’. Christophoros’ phrase refers to a sense for humour that 
does not spill over into scurrility, but shows proper restraint. A few 
lines later, the related idea auTeiopós turns up, in connection with 
Ioannes’ words. Here, it must mean ‘witticisms’, or ‘mots d’esprit’; 
that is, elegant phrasings in the vein of a Constantinopolitan gentle- 
man. Ioannes’ words are also said to display ‘Attic grace of study’ 
(v. 31: <T7TouSfií Áóyoí cfépovTes Attlkt¡v gápiv). Linguistic standards 
acquired by assiduous study converge here with witty speech and 
amiable manners to form an ideal portrait of a refined city dweller. 

Conversely, anything that is contemptible, from the perspective of 
the elite, is subsumed under the idea of <íypou<ía (literally ‘boorish- 
ness’). We find a forceful depiction of agroikia in poem IV of Michael 
Grammatikos. This poem is a vitriolic attack on someone who has 
been appointed as bishop of Philomelion. The poem begins with a 


98 S. G. Mercati, ‘Versi di Basilio Cecaumeno in morte di Anastasio Lizix’, in: 
Collectanea Byzantina, I, 321-42, text: 336-42. 

99 See for example Psellos, Ep. K-D 127, p. 151,1. 10: <5 ¡u-ySeis tcov ovtcov lgos ttjv 
ÁoyíÓTT¡Ta. For a full OverView, see M. Jeffreys et al., Prosopography of the Byzantine 
World, <http://pbw.kcl.ac.uk>, Anastasios 2101 (to which Basileios’ poem can be 
added). 

100 Basileios Kekaumenos, v. 39: r¡0os ra rreivov kcll yéfxov Suy/r/dLos and w. 65-6: rj 
xápis//r¡Otov re ofyw0.iv xal rpÓTratv evKoop,íaiv. 
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pun on the proverb ¡3ovv ¿ni y\(í>TTr¡s (joépeiv (‘to bear an ox on the 
tongue’): the bishop not only does not know how to utter a word, he is 
in fact an ox. In this way, from the very beginning of the poem, the 
bishop is associated with rural characteristics. The poet asks him to 
tell of his life, to produce his credentials, as it were, among which 
education, in the eyes of the poet, is, of course, the most important. 
The remainder of the long poem consists of the bishop’s supposed 
answer. He was raised in a rough village, ‘where people had the same 
brains as the cattle’ (v. 19). Pronunciation is an indication of this: 
apparently, the people from his village pronounced the upsilon as an 
/i/. The poet dismisses this pronunciation, tellingly, as aypoUws 
(v. 21). We can infer that the Constantinopolitan elite, according to 
a socio-linguistic reflex that is universal, preserved a conservative, 
‘metropolitan’, pronunciation of the v as /y/. 101 

The bishop worked as a cowherd, saying about himself that he was 
‘in everything a cow except for the mooing; for in my voice I am a 
puffed-up ass’. 102 Then he describes how he became bishop, by 
recruiting prostitutes for a certain Philippos, bishop of Amorion. 
This was also his teacher, but instead of theory, he taught him 
‘deeds’. Now he continúes his dubious business, with ‘agroikia guid- 
ing me in my audacity’. 103 In this portrait of the bishop of Philome- 
lion, all stock associations and clichés connected with agroikia (also 
the age-old comparison with a Cyclops, v. 83) come together, refer- 
ring to lack of education, provincial manners, immoral behaviour, 
resistance to education, defective pronunciation, etc. 

It is no accident that Christophoros likens Basileios Choirinos to a 
pig (poem 84), the grammarian Georgios to a farmer (23), and 
Moschos to a bull (31): rustic images were effective to debunk an 
adversary. In poem 40 as well, where agroikia stands central (see 
above), Christophoros avers that our idiotes will remain a ‘herdsman’ 
in the world of intellectuals (v. 62). In a book epigram for a founda- 
tion document of a monastery, Mauropous stresses that this docu- 
ment cannot be read by the more ‘boorish’ ( agroikos ). 104 


101 See also F. Lauritzen, ‘Michael the Grammarian’s Irony about hypsilon. A Step 
Towards Reconstructing Byzantine Pronunciation’, BSl 67 (2009), 161-8. 

102 Michael Grammatikos, ed. S. G. Mercati, ‘Ancora intorno a Miya i)A 
rpanfíaTíKÓs o 'Upofíóvaxos’, in: Collectanea Byzantina , 1,121-35, poem IV, w. 35-6. 

103 Michael Grammatikos, poem IV, V. 78: aypoiKÍas p.oi tov Opáoovs r¡yovp,€i>r¡s. 

104 Mauropous 46.8: ovo <xkovotos rolo ay p olki k ojróp oís. 
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The spatial, geographical dimensión of the opposition asteiotes/poli- 
tikos and agroikia remains very relevant: the city of Constantinople 
was a limited space, where the best teachers were available, where all 
political and cultural developments took place, while the countryside 
was perceived as a place of utter desolation and exile. This opposition 
and its normative power run as a red thread through the texts produced 
by the elite of the eleventh centuiy. Mauropous, who hailed from 
Paphlagonia, expresses it in its most condensed form in poem 54, 
where he says: ‘I was boorish yesterday, but now I am urbane’ (v. 64: 
aypoLKos rjv y0é?, (ÍotlkÓs Se vvv pcáXa). This change is attributed to his 
introduction at court and his acquaintance with the emperor. The 
imperial court, in the middle of the city, is represented as the radiating 
centre of asteiotes. 

Henee, we can easily understand why, except for a few poems of 
Mauropous written for objeets in Euchaita, the secular poetry of this 
period is always set in Constantinople. To cite a revealing example: of 
Monomachos’ lavish monastic foundations, we have numerous 
poems on the church of St George in Mangana 105 but none on his 
foundation of Nea Mone on Chios. 

The poems of Christophoros in particular provide us with many 
views of contemporary city life. In his collection, we find poems on: 
the Hippodrome (poems 6 and 50); the Oatos hall in the palace (98); 
the monasteries of Horaia Pege (105), Manouel (120), Theotokos (7, 
possibly the monastery of Pege 106 ), and Proedrou (135); the churches 
of St George in Mangana (95, possibly 96) and of St Kyros (68); the 
schools of St Theodore in Sphorakiou (9 and 10) and Theotokos in 
Chalkoprateia (11); and the statue of Hercules in the palace ton areton 
(143). Other events, such as the disastrous festival of St Thomas (1), 
the funeral of Romanos III in his church of Peribleptou (8), the 
proeleusis of Michael (24), the appointment of Keroularios as patri- 
arch (61), and a procession of notaroi students (136), take place in the 
city. A typical urban vignette is the poem on the official Konstantinos, 
who did not leave his house because he loathed the mud on the 
streets (132). Constantinople is personified in the lament over the 


105 See also 307-10. 

106 This was the most well known monastery of the Theotokos at this time; cf. 
R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l’empire byzantin. Le si'ege de Constantinople 
et le patriarcat oecuménique. III. Les églises et les monastéres des grands centres 
byzantins (París 1975), 232-7. The poem itself possibly alludes to the source (wijyij). 
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wrongdoings of Michael V (52), and apostrophized in the poem 
against the sham intellectual (40). Typically, Christophoros receives 
the figs and grapes in poems 87-8 from the countryside (éf aypov), 
implying that he himself was in the City; something similar happens 
in poem 90, where he relates the horse races in Constantinople to 
some friends who were away in the countryside. In some poems (36, 
and the end of 114), a partisanship in favour of his own neighbour- 
hood, that of Protasiou, may be detected. For Christophoros and his 
colleagues, the world where they felt at home was confined to the 
walls of Constantinople. In their poems, and notably through the 
concepts of asteiotes and agroikia, they reinforced the cohesión of 
their own urban elite, ñrmly positioning Constantinople as the only 
viable place for hoi logoi. 

Asteiotes also implies humour, and it would possibly be rewarding 
to see how the concept of asteiotes induces the kind of humour that is 
present in our poetic texts. Some poems, notably those of Christo¬ 
phoros, bristling with puns and jokes, may reflect this appreciation of 
‘urbane’ wit. 


5.5. AMBITIONS AND ETHICAL CONSTRAINTS 

5.5.1. The ethic of disinterestedness 

In the Chonographia, when comparing the wise men under Basileios 
II with the intellectuals of his own time, Psellos vehemently reprim- 
ands contemporary students of letters because they study hoi logoi not 
as an end in itself, but first and foremost to gain money out of them: 

Most do not pursue education along these Unes, but they consider a 
lucrative career as the most important motivation for their education 
in hoi logoi, and it is rather for this reason that they engage in the study 
of letters. Moreover, if their goal does not succeedfor them at once, they 
give up at the very beginning. To the pillory with such men! 107 


107 Psellos, Chronographia, book I, §29: oi noXXoi napa tt¡v naíóovoiv ovx ovtoj 
¡jabít,ovaiv, aXXd to xPVP-aríAoOcu €is npcoTrjv alríav rtov Xóyiov dvafépovoi, pidXXov 
Se Sia tovto ra nepi tovs Xóyovs onovdáCovot, Kav ¡rq ev9i¡s to toXos nporrqyi, 
oxfnoTavTai tt¡s dpxqs- Ovtoi p.év ovv éppcooOcov. The verb xfyqpjirí in this 
context can have two significations: it can mean ‘make money, or ‘have a function’; 
here, it may refer to both. 
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This passage condemns a phenomenon that must surely have existed: 
young students flocking to the schools to study letters out of oppor- 
tunistic and materialistic motivations. But Psellos denounces this 
practice in ñrm terms: hoi logoi ought to be studied as a goal in itself, 
out of interest in the subject matter. And unlike the aborted attempts 
of these people, assiduous and effortful study is the only possible way 
to succeed. 

Psellos himself strives to measure up to this image of detachment 
from material concerns. In a text addressed to his students, he says 
this about his motivations in teaching: 

Therefore, I stay awake until late at night, and when day dawns, I hurry 
immediately to my books, as is my habit, not in order to make some gain 
out ofit, but to collect knowledge from them for your advantage . 108 

It is not only the ideal of agrypnia that permeates here: Psellos stresses 
that he does not teach to make material gains. He confirms this in his 
Chronographia: he distributed his knowledge to anyone who wanted 
it, without asking anything in return. 109 Mauropous too, in the poem 
on his house, States that he distributed his knowledge for free 
(47.30-1: npoíKa). This has to be contrasted with the image of the 
maistor of Chalkoprateia, scorned in Christophoros 11 because he 
sold his schede for money, thus turning the school of Chalkoprateion 
into a schedoprateion (‘schedos shop’). 110 

What we notice here are the traces of ethical concerns, with which 
our poets had to reckon when they pursued the path of display and 
ambition. Worldly ambition was in Byzantium often regarded with 
suspicion. Ambition connected with the lofty spiritual ideal of hoi 
logoi was from this perspective particularly a sacrilege. Occupation 
with letters was supposed to be untainted by financial concerns. 111 
Moreover, exaggerated display of rhetoric could easily incur the 
accusation of being mere sophistry, beguiling and untruthful. This 
debate, as oíd as rhetoric itself, again fiares up in this period. The 
act of authoring texts, and making them circuíate, always carne under 


108 Psellos, Or. min. 24, 23-6: o9ev SiaypvTTvwv p,cxf n rróppa) vvktwv 
napavara,Xáor]s r¡pépas ev9vs nepl ra /jt/jAia iráXiv, atoirep poi e9os iori, KaTayívopai, 
oi>x iV a vtÓs ti ¿K€Í9ev 7roptoo.tp.ai, áAA’ orrats av vptv rov ¿KeiOev ovvepavtawpaL vovv. 

109 Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §43. 

110 More on the schedos below, 259-66. 

111 For this, see also P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 
(Cambridge 1993), 336-56. 
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suspicion in Byzantium. 112 Authoring a text—that is, assuming the 
responsibility of its creation—contravenes the Christian ideáis of 
humility and self-effacement. 113 It is seen as a sign of vainglorious 
ambition. Texts should only aim at edification or introspection, not at 
the demonstration of the personal skills of the author. This argument 
is a dangerous weapon in the hands of many opponents of our poets, 
seeking to undermine the authority of these successful men. 

As we have seen, in the texts of ‘outsiders’, such as Symeon and 
Kekaumenos, the activity of writing is inextricably connected to the 
desire to display and to please, to such a degree that they themselves 
had to ward off the accusation that they wrote texts with such 
mundane ends in mind. But even in the texts of Psellos, arguably 
the most demonstrative and ambitious intellectual of his time, we ñnd 
from time to time (when the occasion requires it) condemnations of 
ambition, for example in the quotation from the Chronographia 
above. And when praising the more simple style of Symeon the 
Metaphrast, Psellos condemns the ‘futile’ writers (oí ircpiT-rol) for 
desiring to write everything ‘for display {¿TríSe^iv) and not for moral 
edification (f/dovs KarópOoooLv ). 114 Elsewhere in this oration, Psellos 
asserts that most people pursue studies with the aim of becoming 
rich, not to attain higher thoughts; this is of course negatively val- 
ued. 115 Here again, we find an example of the moral prescription that 
learning should not serve mundane ends but should aim at ‘higher 
things’. These remarks obviously serve a specific argument here, as 
always in a work of Psellos; they blatantly contradict his account of 
his own career, and the emphasis on epideixis in some of his letters. 116 
When we view his works as a whole, his stance towards display and 
social promotion can be called ambiguous. The discourse about 
ambition favoured by intellectuals is fraught with ambiguity, and 
one should always interpret statements about this subject with con- 
sideration of the text’s intention, its genre, its public, etc. 


112 See also A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium 
(Washington DC 1982), 33. 

113 D. Krueger, Writing and Holiness. The Practice of Authorship in the Early 
Christian East (Philadelphia 2004), 94-109. 

114 Michael Psellos, Orationes hagiographicae, ed. E. Fisher (Leipzig/Stuttgart 
1994), 7.240-1. 

115 Psellos, Orationes hagiographicae, 7.85-8. 

116 One telling example: P. Gautier (ed.), ‘Quelques lettres de Psellos inédites ou 
déjá éditées’, REB 44 (1986), 111-97, nr. 7. 
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For this reason, the positive or negative connotations of some 
words can change from text to text. For example, in the passage of 
his epitaphios logos for Niketas, Psellos mentions that he and Niketas 
chased after éníbei^is and ró tt epirróv (§5), 117 while in the oration for 
Symeon Metaphrastes (and in many other texts) these words have 
a manifestly negative connotation. KOfiipós (elegant, polished) and 
derivatives have an apparently positive connotation in Christophoros 
79.4 and Mauropous 29.21, but are seen as negative in Mauropous 
92.46 and in many other writings. The quality of áareía (with the 
pregnant meaning of ‘funny’) is seen as negative by Symeon, 118 but 
positive in Christophoros 44.31. 

We can conclude that our poets were forced to come to terms with 
a certain tensión. This tensión was one between the need to display 
their worth as logioi on the one hand, and the requirement to uphold 
the impression that their study and writing did not conceal material 
interests. As we have seen, Christophoros dealt with this by repre- 
senting himself as an intellectual devoted to his studies only for the 
love of hoi logoi. Psellos and Mauropous, perhaps because they had a 
more visible status, had to develop other strategies to resolve the 
tensión and to provide an answer to the many calumniators. 


5.5.2. Mauropous’ self-representation: 
between ambition and resignation 

The reputation of Psellos has always been plagued by the many 
contradictions in his works. This man, who constantly found himself 
in the public eye, had to maintain a flexible attitude towards the 
different political circumstances he had to face. This resulted in 
many volte-faces and blatant contradictions in his works. Conse- 
quently, in his own time as well as now, he has been accused of 
sacrificing intellectual integrity for the sake of personal ambition. 119 
More fruitfully, scholars have recently begun to see these tensions in 


117 Psellos, Or.fun. in Nicetam, 1. 80-4. The word irípirróv is not to be translated 
by ‘serietá’, as Guglielmino does: it connotes aspects of frivolous but unnecessary 
display, and can perhaps best be translated as ‘virtuosity’. 

118 Symeon Neos Theologos, Catéchéses, ed. B. Krivochéine and J. Paramelle (Paris 
1963-5), or. 28,1. 237. 

119 See the various earlier views presented in Ljubarskij, 17 poaumíKÓTr¡Ta «raí épyo, 
11-40. 
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the framework of self-representational strategies 120 and rhetorical 

• • 121 
exigencies. 

Not so with Mauropous: modern accounts of Mauropous repeat- 
edly represent him as a sincere and modest man who initially, out of 
an inner conviction, chose a contemplative Ufe as a disinterested 
amateur of letters, and who only reluctantly, at the instigation of his 
friend Michael Psellos, enjoyed some social success, only to be later 
cruelly banished because his mischievous friend let him down. 122 In 
fact, these evaluations are merely echoing Mauropous’ self-represen- 
tation. We have to take into account the fact that, unlike Psellos, 
Mauropous made a collection of his complete works, a collection that 
has survived intact into our times. As a result, he had a firmer control 
over the self-image imparted by his writings. As we have argued in 
Chapter 4, Mauropous’ book is to be read in parallel to his own life. 
The principal events of his life regúlate the collection: his teaching in 
Constantinople, his speedy rise at court, and his appointment as 
metropolitan of Euchaita. Central to the justification of these bio- 
graphical events is the question of ‘exploiting’ the talent for logoi. In 
this section, I want to critically reconsider the self-representative 
strategies that Mauropous uses in his collection to resolve this central 
question. 

Mauropous’ first poem, the programma to his whole book, guides 
the reader in interpreting his works against the background of his life, 
introducing ‘measure’ ( metron ) as the main goal of his life and works 
alike. The poet goes to great lengths to express his devotion to this 
ideal (w. 1-5): 


120 See S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium 
(Cambridge/New York 2013) and E. Pietsch, Die Chronographia des Michael Psellos: 
Kaisergeschichte, Autobiografie und Apologie (Wiesbaden 2005). 

121 M. Jeffreys, ‘Psellos and ‘His’ Emperors: Fact, Fiction and Genre’, in: 

R. Macrides (ed.), History As Literature in Byzantium: Papers from the Fortieth Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham (Aldershot 2007), 73-92; 
C. Chamberlain, ‘The Theory and Practice of Imperial Panegyric in Michael Psellos. 
The Tensión Between History and Rhetoric’, Byz 56 (1986), 16-27. 

122 So for instance E. Follieri, Giovanni Mauropode. Otto canoni paracletici a Gesú 
Cristo (Rome 1967), 8: ‘il modesto, il schivo, il ingenuo Giovanni’; Weiss, Ostrómische 
Beamte , 83-4: ‘der aufrichtige und liebenswürdige Privatlehrer des Psellos’; 

S. Chondridou, ‘ Kcovoravrívos AeixovSrjs, Iwávvr¡s Mavpónovs, Migar/Á x Ee\\ós, 
Iu)ái'vr]s EufaXívos: H rcrpás tcov a o fon 1 . H áeoSos kcu r¡ tttwot] rr¡s yvpoi ora picoa 
to v 1 lou auliva’, in: H avroKparopía oe Kpíor¡ (;) To fiifácno rov lio ai diva (1025-81) 
(Athens 2003), 409-23, here 412; Angold, Byzantine Empire , 101: ‘an amateur of 
letters’, instructing his pupils ‘for the love of it’. 
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IJáXaí SíSa)(deis dos apiorov náv pérpov, 
rá t aXXa narra ¡uerpiá^ai, Kal Xóyovs. 
oí ydp nepirrol ron’ nepirrwv cIkÓtojs 
X p/l^eív Sokovol npayp,áru>v re Kal Xóycov 

épol Sé - pííKpco - npaypárojv p.íKpós Aóyos" 5 

Having learnt earlier that every kind of measure is supreme, 

I measure everything, also my words; 
for excessive people seem 

to need, correspondingly, excessive things and words; 

but I, being small, have only small concern about things. 5 

Of course, this can be seen as a conventional variation on the topos of 
péya fiífiXíov, p.éya khkÓv. But it also refers to the ethical ideal of 
moderation, an ideal to be sought after both in life and in literature. 
Moreover, píérpov can also mean ‘metre’, and, henee, ‘poetry’. This 
double sense of pérpov as ‘moral measure’ and ‘metrical measure’ was 
also exploited in a programmatic poem by Gregory of Nazianzos 
(II.1.39: els ra eppí erpa). 123 This poem, as well as the other poems 
of Gregory ‘on the self’ provided important models for subsequent 
Byzantine introspective poetry. 124 The autobiographical representa- 
tion of Gregory, who tried to reconcile the consequences of holding a 
high position with a reclusive religious life, provided a blueprint for 
many a Byzantine poet who found himself in a similar situation. 125 
Gregory held silence as an important ideal, thus reserving a place for 
introspective authorship, which is ‘measured’ (that is, metrically 
confined and of modérate pretensions). 126 Likewise, for Mauropous, 
the connection between life and words expressed by the concept of 
metron forms the backbone of his self-representation. Poetry, as 
speech confined by metre, is measured discourse, and thus appears 


123 On this connection, see also P. Magdalino, ‘Cultural Change?’, 31. On the 
double meaning of metron, see G. D. Bayliss, ‘The “Measured” Approach: Bad Pun 
or Theological Stance in the Poetry of Gregory of Nazianzus?’, in: A. Brent and 
M. Vinzent (eds), Studia Patrística vol. LII. Including papers presented at the British 
Patristic Conference, Durham, September 2010 (Leuven 2012), 171-83. 

124 M. Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz (Vienna 1999), 71; 
Hunger, Literatur, II, 158-62. 

125 Papaioannou, Rhetoric and Authorship, 136-7. 

126 F. Gautier, ‘Le caréme de silence de Grégoire de Nazianze: une conversión á la 
littérature ?’, Revue des Études Augustiniennes 47 (2001), 97-143, and Krueger, 
Writing and Holiness, 1-2. 
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as the perfect form to give a self-representation intent on emphasizing 
modérate ambitions. The well known maxim quoted in the first line, 
apioTov ttolv ¡j-érpov, combines the prestige of poetry with a universally 
recognized ethical ideal. 

After this introduction, Mauropous does avow that he himself has 
written a great deal of words, but these efforts seem pointless in 
hindsight (w. 7-9). Now, at the moment of ‘publishing’ his collec- 
tion, his intentions are more humble (w. 33-7): 

exovres ovv fJLOi to vs f^payeís, fíXoL, Xóyovs, 
avTol Si epycjv páXXov f¡ paKpüv Xóyuiv 

eoyeode TráoLV evapeoreív tov <¡>lXov, 35 

irXéov Se Trávrwv reo XoyLOrfj Kai Xóycp, 
a> Kav Xóyos XéyoiTO, TrpaypáTaiv Xóyos. 

So, myfriends, now that you have these words of mine, 

pray that it will be through deeds rather than words 

that your friend may please everyone, 35 

above all the Word, who takes account of everything, 

and who is concerned about deeds, even ifhe is called Word. 

Mauropous here defends the argument that deeds matter more than 
words. Giving pleasure through words, if viewed in the broader 
context of life and death, is reprehensible. As a result, Mauropous 
renounces the ambitions once entertained in his texts. His words have 
remained unprofitable, airpaKToi (v. 38). Moreover, by presenting 
these works not to a powerful person, but simply to his friends, 
he creates the impression that his ultimate collection is no longer 
part of the game of display and worldly ambition. This can be 
compared to Kekaumenos insisting that he wrote his work for an 
intimate milieu and not for the wider public. 127 The desire to please is 
not directed to powerful persons here on earth, but to God, who 
judges men only according to their deeds. Ambition is transformed 
into devotion. 

The poems that follow in the collection provide proof of Maur¬ 
opous’ worldly success. As argued above (147), they can be read as 
‘stills’ in the poet’s life, frozen snapshots of Mauropous’ successful 
life as a court orator and epigrammatist. However, after reading the 
warnings pronounced in the first poem, the reader knows these 


127 


Kekaumenos, Strategikon, §191. Cf. also above, 159-60. 
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ambitions turned to ashes: the poems should be read as negative 
models from an ethical viewpoint. 

Poems 89 to 93, the poems which have ‘himself’ as subject in the 
title, are of course essential in Mauropous’ self-representation. Their 
main theme is the tensión between ambition and resignation. Trad- 
itionally, poems 89 to 93 are considered to have been written in the 
same period: namely, just before and just after his appointment as 
metropolitan of Euchaita. 128 However, poems 89 and 90 at least do 
not present themselves as having been written at this time: the 
promotion is nowhere apparent and Mauropous even seems very 
confident that he can pursue this tranquil course of Ufe. This is in 
contrast to the more desperate pleas in poems 91 and 92, which 
respond to a real threat. In addition to this, poems 89 and 90 use 
the present tense throughout, which creates the impression that the 
poems are written as a genuine expression of feeling at an earlier 
moment in Mauropous’ life, and consequently not as a reaction to the 
imminent appointment. There is also another subtle difference be¬ 
tween the two pairs of poems: the title of 89 is ’Yrrép éavrov vpos 
XpLoróv, while 90 neatly takes up from 89 by means of the title aAAoí. 
Poems 91 and 92, by contrast, have the slightly different title Els 
éavróv, the conventional title for a katanyxis, an introspective poem 
expressing contrition. This will prove to be an important distinction. 
Moreover, 89 and 90 are addressed to Christ, as an apology, while 91 
and 92 form dialogues between soul and reason. 

Poem 89 and 90 seem to be written as an answer to the implicit 
accusation that the only motivation behind Mauropous’ intellectual 
pursuits is personal ambition. Throughout the two poems, two lines 
reoccur as a refrain (four times: 89.1-2, 89.20-1, 90.1-2, 90.31-2): 

TZ0AA17 xápis crol tÓjv A óycov, 9eov A oye, 
oís €vS ÓKrjoas Sajpeáv ¡if. —Acutí a ai. 

I thank you very muchfor the words, oh Word of God, 
which it pleased You to enrich me with as afree gift. 

The poems argüe that Mauropous has made use of his talent for 
words, but in an acceptable way. In poem 89, he claims that he has 


128 Anastasi, ‘II Canzoniere di Giovanni di Euchaita’, 121; Karpozilos, HvpjioXri, 
98; P. Volpe Cacciatore, ‘I carmi “autobiografici” di Giovanni Mauropode’, in: 
L. Torraca (ed.), Scritti in onore di Italo Gallo (Naples 2002), 561-9, here 567-8. 
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made a prudent use of words (1-9). Again the word fiérpov is used to 
express this: ‘I placed clear limitations (jiérpa) on my needs.’ 129 Every 
surplus of success and wealth he has shunned, in contrast to others, 
who, out of greed, have made improper use of their rhetorical talents 
(w. 8-9). Mauropous says he is happy to have no insatiable desires 
such as those people have; rather, he wants to receive remuneration 
from above (w. 10-22). Words are his only care, day and night; and 
his only source of pleasure and joy (w. 23-8). These last sentences of 
course recall the image of the disinterested intellectual devoted to the 
pursuit of knowledge. Poem 90 weighs the advantages of a simple Ufe, 
compared with the blissful, but dangerous, life of success (w. 3-30). 
auparía is proclaimed as his desired way of life (v. 4). Words are his 
honour and wealth, and words prevent his desires from wandering 
astray (w. 32-43). 

It is not so much introspection and katanyxis as the advancement 
of an intellectual ideal that is at stake in both of these poems. In 
contrast to the poems that will follow, the persona of the poet, as it 
emerges here, lives a carefree life untainted by excessive worldly 
success. Moreover, the life he leads is a life in the present, not a life 
that seems to be almost over, as in most eis heauton poems. Maur¬ 
opous is also entirely happy with this way of life (89.37: ‘I have no 
great difficulties with my present situation (rots vvv)\ and 90.3 ‘this 
enjoyable life’). 130 In poems 89 and 90, Mauropous thus departs from 
the traditional katanyktic persona in most eis heauton poems, who 
shows regret and longs only for eternal life. 

By contrast, poems 91 and 92 are poems typical of the eis heauton 
genre. They are conceived as dialogues between soul and reason. The 
question of the ambitions tied to the use of logoi remains the core 
problem, but this is now related to a more concrete threat. 

In poem 91, Mauropous’ soul offers his reason three advantages 
which the fulfilment of ambition can bring. The first, wealth (w. 1-5), 
is declined by his reason with the argument that, in death, everybody 
will remain equally rich or poor. The second offer, power (v. 6: 
‘thrones that carry you high’) is brushed aside (w. 6-26) because 
men should know their place: it is safer to remain in a humble 
position, so that everyone can see you the way you are; those who 


129 Mauropous 89.4: era£a prjTa Tais ep-ais xpetai? perpa. 

130 Mauropous 89.37: Kav pr)8e toís vvv ocf>ó8pa SvokÓÁcos and 90.3: noXÁrj 

xápis TOvSe TOV T€p7TV0V fííov. 
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pride themselves on functions and thrones are no better than the 
jackdaw from the fable who takes the feathers from other birds. The 
third offer (w. 27-41) is renown (v. 27: ‘the applauding crowds’), but 
Mauropous’ reason points out that the crowd is easily led astray by 
ílattering but deceitful words. The poem closes (w. 42-3) by advan- 
cing these ideas as a Ufe manifestó: Mauropous will continué to live by 
these laws. 

In poem 92, the tone is less restrained. The offer of a promotion 
seems to take a more and more concrete shape. The opening lines 
resume the threats from poem 91, but instead of a quiet rational 
reaction, they now provoke panic reactions from Mauropous’ soul, 
being pulled in two directions (w. 1-7): 

"EXkovgi fiadpoí- ti póooxeS' a9póa l,áXrj. 

¡Jirjcfroi <¡>épovTaí■ avOTpo<f>r¡ KaTaíyíhcov. 

Opóvoi KtxXovoiv a) Kvfíepi’rjra, ¡HXcttc. 
opas Saos KVKÁoJíev rjySpOrj kXvóojv; 

ottcvoov ¡Sorjdeí. «Aú^erai aoí to GKá<j>os■ 5 

Xafiov, ráXav, rabiara twv atov oIÓkcov, 

Xafiov, Xoyiopé, Trplv TrapayOcoper ¡lía. 

Functions pulí—Watch out, a sudden squall! 

Votes are cast—A whirling storm. 

Thrones cali—Oh steersman, look out: 
do you see how great a wave rises around? 

Come quickly to help; your vessel is tossed around. 5 

Hold onfast to the helm, poor man! 

Hold on, reason, befare we are farcibly carried away! 

Mauropous’ reason thereupon takes the floor (10-24), advising him 
to walk the proper way. With the passing of time, many others will 
occupy respected offices, but they will all end up the same way. The 
only thing to be gained is a pressing and dangerous responsibility. In 
response, Mauropous’ soul brings up a question that addresses the 
tensión between intellectual activities and social ambitions: ‘So be it, 
you have spoken well. But then still, how will you cash in on your 
talent for words?’ 131 The phrase épiropeoopai tov A óyov expresses in 
the most blunt way the profitability of learning. 


131 Mauropous 91.25-6: earco, KaXcos eiprjKas. aXXa yap nódev/lro oóv ráXavTov 
i p,7TOp€vorj tov Xóyov; 
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Mauropous’ reason adds that his body is so sick that he cannot 
even utter a word: again, words are not important any more. He now 
adheres to a new creed that has given short shrift to past tales. He has 
abandoned ‘giving idle demonstrations and talking nonsense in 
schools and gatherings’. 132 Mauropous’ former life, so typical for 
the eleventh-century ambitious logios, is denounced here. He now 
‘measures his words’ (v. 34: ¡xerpiá^w npds A óyovs), an echo of 1.2. 
He only uses words to soothe his soul (w. 37-8). He recognizes that in 
earlier days the gift of eloquence bore fruit for him through teaching 
the young (w. 39-50); now he leaves this behind, living an undisturbed 
life between his books (w. 51-7). Mauropous’ soul then asserts that 
ambitions should be played out; he should profit from the moment 
(w. 58-81). This proposition is brushed aside by claims that worldly 
renown is a fugitive thing, while eternal renown is something totally 
different (w. 82-101); in the end, reason has succeeded in convincing 
Mauropous not to accept the offer of wealth (w. 102-6). 

It appears throughout the poem that Mauropous in the past had 
profited from his learning; only with reluctance is he able to quell the 
bad thoughts in his soul that enumérate the obvious advantages of 
using learning for ambitious ends. It is also telling that Mauropous’ 
past activities as a teacher are not discredited immediately: his edu- 
cation also contributed to the right behaviour (v. 44: rjdos ) of his 
pupils; it was not only the teaching of ‘futile showing off of words’ 
(v. 46: rr)s twv TrepiTTWv ¿v Áóyois Kopíi/jevp,áTwv). Part of his justifi- 
cation is his claim that even as a teacher, he already had the moral 
education of the youth before his eyes. Words such as nepiTTÓs and 
KÓp,i/jevp,a here appear in a derogatory sense: they are the despicable 
aspects of ambition and display. And yet, Mauropous cannot resist 
mentioning that these pupils are now themselves successful men 
(w. 47-50). Again, we have to observe that the main profit of 
eloquence resided in teaching, for it is this that Mauropous describes 
when he narrates his past successful life. This is reinforced by the fact 
that his pupils themselves became teachers, a role equated with other 
prestigious functions. 

All of this falls to pieces in poem 93. As the title above the poem 
makes clear, Mauropous has been appointed. The word yeipoTovia 
cannot refer to anything other than his appointment as metropolitan 


132 Mauropous 2.32-3: v(f) rjs irérrai>p,cu tov Oearpí^eiv p,árr¡v// kcli ttoXXol Xrjpeív iv 
oxoXaís kcli GvXXóyois. 
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of Euchaita. 133 The title also mentions the term -naXivwhía: Maur- 
opous was forced to recant the opinions held in poem 92. Poem 93 
goes to great lengths to underline that his opinions and philosophy of 
life have not changed, but that external events have overpowered him. 
Obviously, Mauropous wishes here to present a justification of his 
choices in life; but this is not done in a straightforward narrative. We 
need here to put together a few elements in order to fully grasp the 
interplay between self-image, biographical elements, and the dynam- 
ics of the collection of poems. 

First, his appointment, nominally a promotion, was in fact not a 
promotion in terms of real power or influence—rather the contrary. 
Psellos’ encomium for Mauropous, which contains an account of his 
Services for the emperor (Or. pan. 17.415-41), can shed some light on 
this. 134 In Psellos’ account, Mauropous was held in very high regard 
by Monomachos. The emperor regarded him as a teacher (433), 
referred to him as a father (429), had frequent contact with him 
(435), entrusted to him his secrets, and asked for his advice in 
important state affairs (435-6). This confirms the idea that contem- 
poraries were conscious of Mauropous’ importance. Indeed, around 
the years 1045-7, Mauropous was a renowned figure: he wrote the 
Neara and pronounced public discourses as a court orator around 
1047. 135 This is corroborated by some of Mauropous’ letters, which 
unmistakably show him enjoying a prestigious position at court at the 
moment of writing ( Ep. 19-20). These letters are written in a Con- 
stantinopolitan court milieu, well before his appointment as metro- 
politan. Henee, the promotion to the see of Euchaita in fact amounted 
to an exile. From several prívate letters of Mauropous and Psellos we 
know well enough that the ordination was indeed felt as an exile and a 
painful change for Mauropous. 136 

But Mauropous’ power and influence, perhaps quite uniquely, were 
not based on an official function. This enabled him to persistently 


133 Karpozilos, ZviifioXr¡, 98. 

134 For the fact that Psellos does refer here to Mauropous’ appointment as a 
metropolitan, see A. Karpozilos, ‘The Biography of Ioannes Mauropous Again’, 
Hellenika 44 (1994), 51-60. The commentary in Dennis’ edition is confusing at this 
point. 

135 J. Lefort, ‘Rhétorique et politique: trois discours de Jean Mauropous en 1047’, 
TM 6 (1976), 265-303. 

136 For instance Mauropous, Ep. 51; Psellos, Ep. K-D 45. See also Karpozilos, 
EviAflo\r¡, 34-5. 
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advance a self-image of a disinterested intellectual, and this not only 
when threatened by the appointment as metropolitan. A comparison 
with one of his letters can illustrate this. Letter 5 is an answer directed 
to an unknown person in response to an offer of the function of 
chartophylax. Since the letters are ordered chronologically, 137 it must 
have been written early in his life; all elements in the letter also accord 
with this. Mauropous refuses, with arguments that perfectly agree 
with the discourse of the splendidly isolated intellectual in poems 
89-92. He shuns the ‘centre’ (1. 3: rd ptéoa fievyeiv), wants to lead a 
hidden life, being satisfied with a small and safe córner where he can 
contémplate himself and God. A high position may be lucrative, but it 
conceals many hidden dangers. Even the wordings and metaphors are 
very similar to those of the poems: compare íaws ¡xév nov kcu aSo£ov, 
to Sé TrÁéov ¿kÍvSvvov ( Ep. 5.34-5) with Hocos áSo£ós éoriv, áÁÁ’ 
éXevdépa (90.5); the allegory of the ship entering turbulent waters 
also occurs in the letter as well as in the poems (Ep. 5.36-42 and 
92.1-7). The letter closes with the request to make this known to the 
emperor and the patriarch; it may be published for everyone as an 
apology: this would correspond, I think, to the destination that 
Mauropous envisaged for the poems. 

There might have been a real reluctance to accept high functions, 
because of the responsibilities and dangers attached to them. In their 
themes and motifs, Mauropous’ poems may be compared to the so- 
called paraitesis poems by near-contemporaries of Mauropous. Both 
Nikolaos Kerkyraos and Nikolaos Mouzalon each wrote a poem in 
which they refused an office offered to them. 138 Nikolaos’ poem, for 
example, is an elabórate articulation of the ethics of resignation and 
tranquillity. 139 Exactly the same imagery (life as a ship in the midst 
of stormy waters) is used as in Mauropous 92 (compare with 9-18); 
here too, the dangers of an ambitious life are depicted in gruesome 
terms. But whereas Mauropous focuses on the ambiguity of his use of 


137 A. Karpozilos (ed.), The Letters ofloannes Mauropous Metropolitan ofEuchaita 
(Thessaloniki 1990), 29-30. 

138 For these poems, see M. Mullett, ‘The Poetics of Paraitesis: The Resignation 
Poems of Nicholas of Kerkyra and Nicholas Mouzalon’, in: P. Odorico, 
M. Hinterberger, and P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux remede ...» Poésie et poétique á 
Byzance. Actes du IVe colloque international philologique, París, 23-24-25 février 
2006 (Paris 2009), 157-78. 

139 Nikolaos of Kerkyra, -Triyoi Íoli¿(3ikoÍ, yeyoróres i-rri rf¡ rrapaiTrioei avrov, ed. 
S. Lambros, in: KepKvpaiKa arócSora (Athens 1882), 30-41. 
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learning, Nikolaos’ poem rather contains moral censure of the vice of 
hypocrisy. 

Even upon accepting a function, misgivings about a promotion are 
not unheard of. In Psellos’ encomium of Xiphilinos, the latter reacted 
in a similar way upon hearing the news that he was to become 
patriarch. Instead of thanking the emperor in a flattering way, he 
confided to Psellos: ‘Have I not said before, have I not asseverated, 
that I would not of my own free will depart from my serenity, and 
degrade to worldly things?’ 140 Henee it becomes more understand- 
able that Mauropous, even at his heyday at court, refused any official 
title, in keeping with his professed aversión towards ambition. Some 
letters show that he indeed had to ward off some accusations in this 
respect ( Ep. 19 and 20). Since Mauropous’ appointment as a metro- 
politan was technically a promotion, he was able to invoke the 
argument that he had never been after high functions. It is also in 
this vein that Psellos, in his encomium, hails Mauropous’ reluctance 
to accept the ordination, which Psellos represents as a brilliant pro¬ 
motion. 141 Mauropous’ splendid reputation had proclaimed him as 
the ideal candidate, but he preferred to stay away from worldly glory; 
only Psellos’ exhortation and the needs of the empire could convince 
him. There is no word here about an exile. In contrast to his more 
prívate letters, Psellos adheres to a more ‘official’ line in his public 
encomium. 

Finally, Mauropous uses the arrangement of the poems in the 
collection as a strategy to drive his message home. This arrangement 
creates the impression of an insight gained progressively, at great 
pains. However, it is worthwhile to consider it also as an ex post 
presentation. This is especially the case for poems 89 to 91. These are, 
as we have seen, presented as a manifestó for life. The last lines of 
poem 90 claim: ‘These are the laws that I now write down, which 
govern me, and to which I hold fast, as far as divine law permits.’ 142 


140 Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph., p. 448: o v irpovÁeyov, ov 8ie¡iapTvpó¡ir]v, ws ovk av 
TTOT€ ÍkOJV €IVCU TY¡S Tjavxlas €KOTalr]V, KO.L TOOOVTOV KO.Tafiaí'pv TOLS 7Tpáy¡.ldOi; 

I have slightly altered the punctuation. 

141 Psellos, Or. pan. 17.442-71. 

14 “ Mauropous 90.42-3: tovtovs f/xauroj tovs vó¡uovs lyo) ypá<fj€tv//iv oís 
KpaTovixaí, Kal Kparw twv ívv dépus . This translation may not be the only one possible. 
The sense of the last four words might also be: ‘and by which (laws) I am master of the 
things entitled to me’. 
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Much effort is made to present these poems as expressions of sincere 
feelings, experienced at a moment when Mauropous was ignorant of 
any ordination. The status of these poems as sincere statements is 
echoed at the end of poem 91: ‘Guiding myself by these thoughts and 
words, I pursue my life.’ 143 So, poems 89 to 91, while professing not to 
have anything to do with this event, do provide a backdrop aiding the 
construction of the self-image of the disinterested intellectual, defend¬ 
ed in 92 and resigned, but in fact still upheld, in poem 93. The strategy 
of discontinuity is again put to work. 

Henee, Mauropous consistently, during his whole stay at the court 
of Monomachos, projected the self-image of the disinterested phil- 
osopher, imparting knowledge and political advice, but not asking 
any remuneration for this in the form of an official function. When 
confronted with his ordination as a metropolitan, which in fact 
amounted to an exile, he tries his best to point out that he has held 
this ideal for a very long time. Therefore, he places poems 89 and 90 
before the poems that revolve around his appointment. The poems 
can give proof of the uprightness of his renunciation of worldly 
ambitions. The iraÁivwbía he then advances in poem 93 is not so 
much a renunciation of former principies, but a self-representation of 
himself as a victim of the uncontrollable tide of events. He certainly 
reuses elements from the related traditions of els iavróv poems and 
paraitesis poems, but he interweaves them in an overarching auto- 
biographical narrative that seems to unfold as we read it. The fact that 
we moderns are so inclined to echo his view shows that he succeeded 
in controlling the heritage of his historical and poetical persona. This 
all the more brings out the extraordinary importance of the fact that 
his works are presented in a self-arranged collection that survives in 
its original form. 

The story does not end here. The officium that Mauropous’ nephew 
Theodoros wrote for him is a lengthy encomium, revolving around 
Mauropous’ ability to combine virtue (ap€Tr¡) with logos. It faithfully 
echoes the self-image so cherished by Mauropous himself. This is the 
third strophe: 144 


143 Mauropous 91.42-3: tovtols eyajye tols Xoyioiiois kcli XóyoislIaycov l¡xa vtov 
i KTrepaívcü tov fííov. 

144 S. G. Mercati, ‘Ufficio di Giovanni Mauropode Euchaita composto dal ñipóte 
Teodoro’, in: Collectanea byzantina, I, 513-28, here 518. 
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Sv iaev ws <fnÁr¡avxos 
ii\v KaTafA.óvas vpoéKpívas 
Kal oxoÁá^ajv ¿OTTOv8at^€S 

OKOVtOV TOV ÁéyOVTO S" 

axóXaoov Kal yvcodí. 
a\X ai aperal aov 
SíaSodelaaí iravraxov 
iTTíarjfAÓv ere ttool KaréaTTjaav. 

¿vrevdev Kal tt pos fiíav crol 
rrjs tov deov ¿yxeípí^ovoiv 
¿KK^rfoías tovs o'íaKas, 
fjv ao<f>á>s ¿Kvfíépvrfoas. 

As a man loving silence, 
you chose to Uve alone 
and you strove to be still, 
hearing the one who said: 

‘Be still, and know.’ 

But your virtues 

became known everywhere 

and made you famous in the eyes of everyone. 

Henee they entrusted you, 
against your will, with the oars 
of the church of God, 
which you governed wisely. 

This poem shows the official versión of Mauropous’ biography: he 
desired to live like a reclusive intellectual (in the second strophe 
Theodoros had pointed out that his únele was a logios), but had to 
consent to a forced promotion. The fact that Mauropous already 
occupied important functions at the court of Monomachos is glossed 
over: his function of metropolitan is seen as his first ‘real’ function, 
but one that he received ‘against his will’. So, ultimately, Mauropous 
secured his personal legacy by imparting in various ways a coherent 
and consistent self-image that masterfully resolves the contradictions 
inherent to the life of an ambitious intellectual. 
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Education 


In the previous chapter, education has repeatedly been mentioned as 
an indispensable link in the chain connecting intellectual activities 
and social mobility. Education is the cornerstone on which the 
meritocratic ideal of the intellectual elite is built. It transmits neces- 
sary competences and skills, forges ties of long-lasting friendship, and 
serves as a criterion on the basis of which careers are assigned. As we 
have seen, it was also put up as a barrier for determining who could 
appeal for membership of the elite and who could not. 

Education is the domain in which our poets gained their reputa- 
tion, and in which they saw for themselves an important role. An 
overview of our poetry shows a consistent concern for school matters 
and for the transmission of knowledge. There is the grand project of 
Psellos, who summarized every discipline in poems hundreds of 
verses long; there are the militant poems of Christophoros in defence 
of or attacking certain Constantinopolitan teachers; there is the self- 
representative image of Mauropous as an important and successful 
teacher; and there are the poems of Niketas of Herakleia that read as 
versified oral lessons in a lively classroom setting. 

This chapter will deal with the different ways in which poetry and 
education interact. It discusses the ways in which the teaching of 
poetry and the writing of poetry are intertwined, arguing that some of 
our poems are nothing less or more than preparatory exercises. Since 
poetry was apparently seen as an apt médium for the transmission of 
knowledge, I will also focus on didactic poetry, examining its circu- 
lation, its adoption of an unusual metre, and its communicative 
patterns, relating these to Psellos’ self-representation towards his 
imperial patrons and towards the broader audience of his students. 
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6.1. LEARNING POETRY AT SCHOOL 

6.1.1. Schools in eleventh-century Byzantium 

An obstínate tendency to impose our own conceptions of education 
on the Byzantine school system has caused some misunderstandings 
about education in eleventh-century Byzantium. Many studies on 
Byzantine education are still caught up in the idea that the educa- 
tional system in Byzantium has been preserved unchanged from 
(Late) Antiquity. Monomachos’ foundation at St George of Mangana 
is in this context considered as a renewal of ‘the University’, and, 
henee, as the state-financed nucleus of teaching and research. Psellos’ 
appointment as ‘cónsul of philosophers’, likewise, is seen as the 
election to a ‘chair of Professor of Philosophy’. As a result, tensions 
in eleventh-century education are explained as conflict between a 
conservative Church and a more progressive University over intel- 
lectual precedence. 1 Many modern accounts also seem to take it for 
granted that there was a neat separation between academic education 
and schooling on a secondary level, a separation that would corres- 
pond to the advancement from ‘rhetoric to ‘philosophy’. 

Other studies, notably those of Weiss, Speck, and Lemerle, have 
taken a more critical look at the sources. They examined Byzantine 
education in its particular medieval context, which proved to be more 
complicated. 2 It is remarkable that these studies, all of them rigorous, 
essentially also supporting each other, and none seriously contested, 


1 See for example P. Agapitos, ‘Teachers, Pupils, and Imperial Power in Eleventh- 
century Byzantium’, in: Y. L. Too and K. Livingstone (eds), Pedagogy and Power 
(Cambridge 1998), 170-91; and K. Metzler, ‘Pagane Bildung in christlichen Byzanz: 
Basileios von Kaisareia, Michael Psellos und Theodoros Metochites’, in: M. Grünbart 
(ed.), Theatron. Rhetorische Kultur in Spdtantike und Mittelalter (Berlin/New York 
2007), 287-305. 

2 G. Weiss, Ostrómische Beamte im Spiegel der Schriften des Michael Psellos (Mun¬ 
ich 1973); P. Speck, Die Kaiserliche Universitat von Konstantinopel (Munich 1974); 
P. Lemerle, ‘«Le gouvernement des philosophes»: notes et remarques sur l’enseigne- 
ment, les écoles, la culture’, in: Cinq études sur le Xle siécle byzantin (París 1977), 
195-248. V. Katsaros, ‘Ilpo&popuKoc decrpoí yia tt]v opyávcoor] rqs avwTépr^s 
CKTraídeuoris rr¡s erroxys ratv Kopvr¡vó)v airó tt]v -npoKopvqveía 7 repíoho, in: 
V. Vlysidou (ed.), H avTOKparopla ae Kpítrq (;) To Bvlárrio tov 11o cuwva 
(1025-1081) (Athens 2003), 443-71 critically reconsiders the traditional tenets of 
research, but does retain the separation between secular and religious education, 
and between secondary and higher education. 
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have not substantially changed the communis opinio on Byzantine 
education. To start with, they point out that the difference between 
secondary education and higher education was not so well defined, 
and may even not have existed at all. 3 They question the existence of a 
foundation of a School of Philosophy in the eleventh century, for 
which there is no trace of direct evidence. 4 The ‘Patriarchal School’ 
was a scholarly chimaera as far as the eleventh century is concerned. 5 
The foundation of the Law School was an entirely private initiative of 
Monomachos, and was so short-lived that it cannot have influenced 
the educational system significantly. The Neara, the document draft- 
ed by Mauropous regulating the conditions in the School of Law 
established at Mangana, is not a general reform of education 6 but a 
foundation document. Psellos’ function of ‘cónsul of philosophers’ 
perhaps gave him some supervisory power over other teachers, which 
is reflected in a letter in answer to the teacher of Chalkoprateia who 
demanded more material means, but this letter may reflect an excep- 
tional gift rather than an institutional subsidy. 7 Be that as it may, 
Psellos certainly dominated educational life during a certain period in 
the 40s of the eleventh century, and his title of hypatos ton filosofan 
likely reflects this in some way or another. 8 

Instead, the main form of educational organization was the private 
school, or the private teacher. The schools were nearly all connected 
to a monastic centre, which is reflected in their ñame, but they were 
not monastic institutions (in any case, they did not only edúcate 
future monks). I cannot find any indication that secular and religious 
education would have been strictly separated, and Psellos’ many 


3 Weiss, Ostromische Beamte, 65-7; Lemerle, Cinq études, 243: ‘Ríen n’autorise á 
penser qu’une école supérieure, d’Etat, du niveau que nous dirions ‘universitaire’, ait 
alors existé.’ 

4 Weiss, Ostromische Beamte, 67-76-, Lemerle, Cinq études, 223-7. 

5 Katsaros, ‘TI pohpo^uKoí 6eoq.oC, 446. 

6 As it is represented in e.g. M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204. 
A Political History (London/New York 1997 2 ), 65-7. 

7 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 168. See also Lemerle, Cinq études, 226. 

8 Especially Psellos, Or.fun. in Xiph., 433-4 and Mauropous, Ep. 23 seem to point 
to this. The bibliography on the subject is extensive and does not agree on many 
points (especially the degree of imperial involvement and the official character of 
Psellos’ function). See most recently J.-C. Riedinger, ‘Quatre étapes de la vie de Michel 
Psellos’, REB 68 (2010), 5-60, here 40-6. W. Wolska-Conus, ‘Les écoles de Psellos et 
de Xiphilin sous Constantin IX Monomaque’, TM 6 (1976), 223-43, sees a feud 
between Xiphilinos’ and Psellos’ students, which, to my view, misunderstands the 
metaphorical language in Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph. 
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didactic works make it abundantly clear that he taught both what we 
would cali philosophy and theology. It also seems that, contrary to 
what was thought before, these schools were not controlled by the 
imperial court or by the patriarch. 9 They were independent institu- 
tions, centred around the charismatic figure of a single teacher, or 
perhaps a small number of teachers: the maistor, assisted by a próx¬ 
imos or by selected students. 10 We have evidence of at least seven 
schools in our period; some of them had already been in existence for 
centuries. 11 

The association of schools with monasteries has some obvious 
advantages. It seems logical, for instance, that the library of a mon- 
astery would be shared with that of the school, or that the maistor 
would have access to it. Some manuscripts were also directly copied 
in the school, as some notices make clear. 12 Access to books was not 
widespread, and therefore the teacher was in a unique position, acting 
as a mediator of sometimes recondite knowledge. 

Our evidence is not clear about the internal organization of edu- 
cation, only vaguely mentioning procedures used for election to a 
teaching chair. The word ‘throne’ ( Opóvos) is mostly used in contem- 
porary sources for a teaching chair, but it is doubtful whether this 
refers to an officially sanctioned State position or merely the informal 
consent to the right to teach. The assumption of the teaching profes- 
sion seems to have been regulated in some way, and many sources 
refer to a certain hierarchy among teachers. 13 Even Symeon the New 
Theologian, for all his anti-intellectualism, held it as normal that not 
just anyone could assume the role of teacher and speak in public. 14 It 
was clearly a position of renown and prestige. Ultimately, a teacher 
always depended for his influence and income on his pupils. Even the 
Neara does not exelude that the nomophylax might accept some extra 
fees from pupils who are particularly well off (§14). 


9 Speck, Kaiserliche Universitat, 35, 89-90; Weiss, Ostromische Beamte , 65-7. 

10 A. Markopoulos, ‘De la structure de l’école byzantine. Le maitre, les livres et le 
processus éducatifin: B. Mondrain (ed.), Lire et écrire á Byzance (París 2006), 85-96. 

11 The most extensive OverView in Lemerle, Cinq études, 227-35. 

12 Lemerle, Cinq études, 231 about the school of St Peter. 

13 For example, Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph., p. 433, and Psellos, Or. fun. in 
Nicetam, §11. 

14 Symeon Neos Theologos, Chapitres théologiques, gnostiques et pratiques, ed. 
J. Darrouzés (París 1957), nr. 18,1. 240-3. 
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To this may be added the fact that teachers entertained a relation- 
ship of friendship with their pupils. In the competitive world of 
Constantinopolitan schools, they formed a group bound by solidarity. 
And this solidarity did not stop at the school gates: it was expected 
that pupils would fulfil their obligations towards their former teachers 
in later life. In return, a teacher with much influence (Psellos is an 
eminent example) could help his pupils with recommendations or 
advice. 


6.1.2. The teaching of poetry 

Poetry was traditionally a subject treated during the first years of 
education, taught by the ypap,[j.aTiKÓs. 15 The Homeric poems were 
obviously the central text at this stage. They served to instruct pupils 
in grammar, supplemented by an amalgam of traditional philological 
knowledge, such as metrics, history, biography, mythology, etc. 

Contemporaries looked with condescension upon this ‘poetic’ 
stage of education. Ioannes Doxapatres opens his commentary on 
the Progymnasmata of Aphthonios by describing the awe and trepi- 
dation of students passing from poetry and the ‘teratology’ that 
accompanied it to the much more formidable and renowned discip¬ 
line of rhetoric. 16 The same trepidation was also felt by Psellos, 
who relates that as a student he was ‘delivered from hearing the 
poems, and looked forward to the art of words with gracef 1 ' It also 
emerges from Doxapatres’ phrasing that poetry has a connection with 
mythology. 

The connotation of juvenility seems to have been responsible for 
evaluations of poetry (in its quality as an educational subject) as an 
inferior discipline. When describing the situation of education in his 
funeral oration for Xiphilinos, Psellos says that there were ‘revered 
thrones not only for the ordinary discipline of poetry, but also for 

15 P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin. Notes et remarques sur enseigne- 
ment et culture á Byzance des origines au Xe siécle (París 1971), 253; R. Browning, 
‘Teachers’, in: G. Cavallo (ed.), The Byzantines (Chicago 1997), 95-116, here at 97; 
Markopoulos, ‘De la structure de l’école’, 89. 

16 Ioannes Doxapatres, Commentarii in Aphthonii progymnasmata , ed. C. Walz, 
in: Rhetores Graeci (Stuttgart 1832-6), vol. II, 81.5-14. 

17 Michael Psellos, Oratio funebris in matrem, ed. U. Criscuolo, Autobiografía. 
Encomio per la madre (Ñapéis 1989), 1. 841-2: apn rov TToir/iiárou' o-kovciv diraÁÁayeis 
Kat Trapaxúifios eis rr¡v rcov Aóyojr T€xvr¡v oiiv yápiTi. 
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rhetoric and for astounding philosophy.’ 18 The word návSiyj,os that 
qualifies poetry here can mean ‘common’, ‘popular’, and has decided- 
ly a pejorative connotation. It serves as a contrast to philosophy, 
which is considered by Psellos as the pre-eminent discipline. 

A letter of Mauropous addressed to a student begins as follows: 

What sort of grammarian do we now have among us, and ofwhat style? 

Is he Sophoclean? Or by now Aristophanic? I at least would have 
preferred him to be Aratean, and would have liked to hear that he is 
even more advanced than that and closer to the completion of his 
schooling . 19 

This probably reflects a development in authors or subjects treated in 
the curriculum, from tragedy (Sophocles), through comedy (Aris- 
tophanes), to didactic poetry (Aratos). Even then, poetry as a whole 
is considered as only a preparatory phase of the curriculum, for 
Mauropous urges that the student leave poets behind and proceed 
to the completion of the enkuklios paideia. Mauropous thereafter 
advises his friend to pursue his studies eagerly in order to attain his 
ultimate goal, and to engage in depth with every subject, thus avoid- 
ing ‘clinging only to the schedos, for instance, or only poetry or 
another subject of learning, when there are so many, and disregarding 
other subjects’. 20 Schedos and poetry are not fortuitously chosen as 
examples of subjects that do not require long or engaged study. 
Mauropous wants his pupil to put his mind to more substantial 
subjects. Schedos and poetry, both dealt with at the beginning of the 
curriculum, are considered easy and playful; more serious matters lay 


18 Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph ., 433.3-5: oefxvol Spóvoi KaOíoTaoav ov rrjs rrav8r)pLov 
¡mÓvtjs TTOLrjTLKTjS , áAAá /caí rrjs tcov Aoycov T¿xvr¡s /caí rrjs 6avp,aGLa)TaTr¡s (/>lXo cofias. 

19 Mauropous, Ep. 74.1-5: Llorairos rjp.Lv apa /caí tls 6 ypapparLKÓs; rrórepov 
Zo<f)ÓK\eios rj ApLcrofáveLOS rjhrj; d>s eycoye fiov\oíp,r)v av /caí Apáreiov rj /caí en 
TTpoocüTepu) tovtov á/couaai /caí juáAAov iyyvrépco tov réÁovs rrjs ey/cu/cAiou. Transla- 
tion from Karpozilos, The Letters, 188. See also N. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium. 2nd 
edn (London 1996), 152-3. 

20 Mauropous, Ep. 74.11-15: ra 8e rrjs TTpOKOTTrjs /xt) els p-rjKOS arrXares 
77-poytopeiTCü gol (...), toare p,óvov tov oyebov ?, <f>€pe etrreiv, rj rwv TTOLrjpLárojv ae 
pcóvov rj /caí aXXov pbépovs evos tlvos tc ov rrjs rraiSevcecos eyea^ai, ovrcos ovtojv ttoXXójv, 
Karafpovetv 8 e rcov aX Acoja Translation adapted from Karpozilos, The Letters , 190. 
Karpozilos inferred from this letter that Mauropous’ stance towards the schedos was 
negative; see A. Karpozilos, 2Jvp,¡3oXr¡ arr) pLcXérr] tov fííov Kai tov épyov tov Icvávvrj 
Mavpórrohos (Ioannina 1982), 27. I find this difficult to agree with, not least because 
Mauropous would then also generally condemn poetry, a discipline he cultivated; see 
also below, 262-6 for this question. 
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ahead. The instruction of poetry appears in these accounts as a 
necessary step in the educational curriculum, but at the same time 
as a juvenile thing, decidedly inferior to rhetorical education. 

What precisely were the content and scope of the teaching of 
poetry? On this question, we are mostly left in the dark. The most 
extensive contemporary account of the activities of a grammarian and 
his teaching of poetry is to be found in Psellos’ funeral oration for 
Niketas, his friend and former fellow student. 21 This Niketas was a 
teacher at the school of Saint Peter. Psellos tells how Niketas taught 
the alphabet, orthography, morphology, syntax, and also poetry. 
Niketas’ method of reading Homeric poems is described in detail. 
Niketas’ reading is allegorizing: 22 under their improper appearance, 
the Homeric poems concealed a secret truth related to the Christian 
message of salvation. Psellos adds, interestingly, that, unlike the 
others, Niketas did not yield to the charms of style and metre, but 
concentrated only on the hidden message. Whether we can conclude 
from this that the other teachers of poetry did pay attention to more 
formal and stylistic features is difficult to say. 23 

Psellos also taught poetry. His exegetical interpretations of 
Homeric passages are collected in the Philosophica minora (vol. I, 
opuse. 42-8). These texts are addressed to Psellos’ students. Their 
interpretative method is in line with the allegorical and Christianizing 
interpretations of Niketas. Psellos claims that his goal is ‘to turn a 
short Hellenic myth, totally out of tune with our doctrines, into a 
more divine form’. 24 These pieces also bear the ñame ¿AA r¡yopía in 
the title of the manuscript. No information about specific views on 
poetry can be extracted, and only in op. 48 do we discern a certain 
kind of rhetorical description instead of allegorical exegesis. Again, 
the puerile character of poetry and its association with mythology are 
apparent: in the prologue to op. 43, Psellos was (or feigned to be) 


21 Psellos, Or. fiin. in Nicetam. The editor, Anna Maria Guglielmino, proposes to 
identify this Niketas with Niketas of Herakleia, an identification that must be dis- 
missed, see A. Sideras, Die byzantinischen Grabreden (Vienna 1994), 142. 

22 Agapitos, ‘Teachers, Pupils and Imperial Power’, 180; Wilson, Scholars, 149-50. 

23 R. Browning, ‘Homer in Byzantium’, Viator 6 (1975), 15-33, at 25, considers 
the exegetical activity of Niketas and Psellos as a rather unusual phenomenon. 

24 Michael Psellos, Philosophica minora , ed. J. Duffy, vol. I. Opuscula lógica, 
physica, allegorica, alia (Leipzig/Stuttgart 1992), 42.16-18; ¡Spaxvv Tira ¡cvdov 
'EWrjviKov koli návTT] tols r¡[j.€T€poís Xóyois a-Trádorra eis rrjv Beiorépav Ihcav 

jXf.TO.7T O lTj TJOTjlf 1'. 
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rather reluctant to enter upon such a playful subject, but ‘a philoso- 
pher needs to love myths from time to time and occupy himself 
seriously with playful things’. 25 

Another text that reflects Psellos’ teaching on poetry is his poem on 
grammar (poem 6), which draws heavily on ancient material, espe- 
cially grammatical and metrical treatises. There are nevertheless some 
idiosyncrasies, and it is interesting to see what place Psellos reserves 
for poetry. Poetry is treated after an overview of the tenses and 
defective verbs, and before explaining the breathings (w. 92-100). 
In sum, it forms part of elementary grammar. In essence, Psellos’ 
verses are simply a list of which metrical feet to adopt and which to 
avoid. He advises the composition of iambs and hexameters, which of 
course tallies with the metres still extensively used by the Byzantines. 
As for composing iambic trimeters, he suggests to use spondees often 
(v. 99). This is probably a reflection of the Byzantine habit not to 
apply resolution to metrical feet in an iambic trimeter, a habit by 
which effectively more spondees are created. Here Psellos, in agree- 
ment with many Byzantine treatises, presumes that the Byzantine 
versions of ancient metres were still based on the ancient prosodical 
feet. At the same time, he limits the possible metrical schemes of the 
iambic trimeter to those that are used in the Byzantine dodecasyllable; 
this is also in line with the content of many Byzantine metrical 
treatises. 26 It can be concluded that while students had to digest a 
great deal of ancient metrical lore, for the greatest part irrelevant, 
there was an emphasis on those metrical forms still actively used. 
Besides this, it should not surprise us that, while the poem is in 
political verse, this metre is not mentioned at all: this is simply not 
the metre to be learnt at school, but a metre growing in and through 
cultural practice uninfluenced by knowledge gained at school (at 
least, by written knowledge). 

The poem on grammar is dedicated to the emperor Michael 
Doukas, and it is also about this imperial pupil that Psellos says in 
the Chronographia that he taught him how to write poetry, a 


25 Psellos, Philisophica minora I (ed. Duffy), 43.8-11: Seí yap tov <fnX óoorjov (...) 
Kai (¡>iXó¡iv6ov rlvai -rrore Kal OTTOuóálriv rrrpí rd jralyvia. 

26 For the gap between theory and practice in Byzantine metrical treatises, see 
W. Hórandner, ‘Beobachtungen zur Literarásthetik der Byzantiner. Einige byzanti- 
nische Zeugnisse zu Metrik und Rhythmik’, BSI 56 (1995), 279-90; and 
M. Lauxtermann, ‘The Velocity of Puré Iambs. Byzantine Observations on the 
Metre and Rhythm of the Dodecasyllable’, JOB 48 (1998), 9-33. 
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testimony supported by a remark in Scylitzes Continuatus. 27 Psellos’ 
account implies (although the text is not clear) that Michael himself 
improvised iambs, although they contained metrical flaws. Both the 
poem and the historical sources show that the prospective pupil was 
expected to compose poetry. 

Apart from these indirect testimonies, we also have more tangible 
remains of teaching of poetry: manuscripts with educational material. 
We have already made the observation that the greatest part of 
manuscripts of the Iliad, for instance, contain scholia, likely to be 
used in a school context (see above, 66). The scholia, adopted from 
ancient sources, comment on mythological, etymological, grammat- 
ical, sometimes rhetorical, and other miscellaneous features. 28 They 
do not delve into the kinds of allegorical explanations Psellos does 
and Niketas is said to do. In the eleventh-century Iliad manuscript 
Escor. gr. Q 112, 29 the folia have two columns: the left one exhibits the 
text of the Iliad, while the right one contains a paraphrase. The upper 
parts of the folia, as well as other free space, are filled with scholia 
(ancient as well as newer exegetical ones), referring to the text with 
asterisks and other signs. This juxtalinear Outlook may indicate an 
educational destination. 30 

Other manuscripts used by grammarians may also shed light on 
the function of composing poetry at school. I will take as an example 
one of the most representative of these manuscripts, Leid. Voss. Q 76, 
an eleventh-century manuscript. 31 The manuscript is very similar to 
others that can be dated to around the same period, such as Monac. 
gr. 310 and Grottaferrata Z a III. 32 The manuscript contains various 
grammatical works, such as the Ars of Dionysius Thrax, the Cánones 


27 See above, 36-7. 

28 Cf. H. Erbse, Scholia graeca in Homeri iliadem (Berlin 1969), xvii-xix: the 
exegetical scholia of the family b all go back to four extant eleventh-century manu¬ 
scripts, so we may presume that this kind of scholia was much used and copied, if not 
complemented, in the eleventh century. Erbse supposes that these scholia go back to 
examples of the first century bc, see Erbse, Scholia, xii-xiii. 

29 For Byzantine manuscripts of Homer, the most up-to-date materials (complete 
with images of the manuscripts) are to be found on the website of the Homer Multitext 
Project, <http://www.homermultitext.org (accessed 06/01/2012)>. 

30 A. Dain, ‘A propos de l’étude des poetes anciens á Byzance’, in: Studi in onore di 
Ugo Enrico Paoli (Florence 1961), 195-201, here at 196. 

31 A detailed description in: G. Uhlig, Appendix artis Dionysii Thracis (Leipzig 
1881), xix-xxx; see also K. A. de Meyier, Códices vossiani graeci et miscellanei (Leiden 
1955), 192-6. 

32 Uhlig, Appendix, xi-xix. 
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of Theodosius, and On tropes by George Choiroboskos. These are 
accompanied by various prolegomena and scholia, and also some 
shorter metrical treatises. This additional material also turns up in 
some other similar manuscripts, so it is by no means unique to the 
Vossianus. 

The didactic material in the Vossianus is organized as a progressive 
initiation into the subject of grammar. After some introductory texts, 
which we will look at in a moment, the book deais with the alphabet 
(fol. 12-17) and diacritic signs (fol. 17-20). This is followed by 
elementary explanations about letters and syllables (fol. 20-8), a 
general introduction to the subject of grammar (fol. 28-54; cf. infra 
for this interesting treatise), and the basics of syntax (fol. 54-71). 
Then come poetry and metrics (fol. 71-85), and dialectology (fol. 
87-94). There is also a large section on morphology (fol. 95-203), 
which opens with a conjugation table of tvtttw, and ineludes special- 
ized orthographic treatises about more recondite matters such as 
accents, pronomina, and the length of the vowels called dichrona. 
The book closes with the treatise of George Choiroboskos on tropes, 
in this way providing a launch pad into rhetoric. In sum, the manu- 
script reads like a grammarian’s manual, dealing with subjeets in 
Progressive order; in such a progression, poetry has a place between 
purely grammatical subjeets. 

The introductory material at the beginning of the manuscript 
consists of poetry, and, surprisingly perhaps, of rather recent poetry. 
There is first an iambic poem of Gregory of Nazianzos (1,2,30; PG 
37.908-10), giving moral advice in the form of an alphabetic acros- 
tic. 33 The title in the manuscript emphasizes that the poem contains 
‘perfect moral advice’ (reAeíav Trapaívemv). It is followed by a very 
similar poem, also ascribed to Gregory, addressing a pupil (see w. 11 
t€kvov, 24 oj 7xaf). 34 A third poem, by the ninth-century poet Ignatios 
the Deacon, is an iambic alphabetic poem with paraenetical con¬ 
tení. 35 This poem is written from the perspective of a preceptor giving 
advice to a young student, urging him to hold Christ in his thoughts, 


33 See D. Anastasijewic, Die paránetischen Alphabete in der griechischen Literatur 
(Munich 1905), 14-21. 

34 Edition in I. Sakkelion and A. I. Sakkelion, KaráXoyos twv xeipoypáfywv tt)s 
’E6vikt¡ s BifiXiodrjKris rf¡s 'EXXá&os (Athens 1892), 18-19. See Anastasijewic, Alpha¬ 
bete, 21-4. 

35 Edition in C. Fr. Müller, ‘Ignatii Diaconi acrostichon alphabeticum’, Rheinisches 
Museum 46 (1891), 320-3. See also Anastasijewic, Alphabete, 32-4. 
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to put effort into his studies, and to behave humbly toward his 
teachers. The second poem by Gregory and the poem of Ignatios 
are also present in Grottaferrata Z a III (as well as in other, later, 
manuscripts). 36 

One might wonder what use these texts could have. Was the 
teacher to read them aloud in front of his pupils, imparting them 
with admonitions relevant to a classroom context? Were the pupils to 
know these poems by heart, thereby aided by the alphabetic struc- 
ture? Were they only an introduction to the alphabet, the next 
element treated in the manuscript, and, one could surmise, in the 
grammarian’s courses? It is likely that they served as a combination of 
all this. 

The metrical treatises that appear in the Vossianus (fol. 71-85) 
were obviously relevant to the teaching practice of a grammarian. 
General observations about Byzantine metrical treatises of course also 
apply to these: this is traditional theoretical material rather than a 
description of contemporary practice. However, they are not deprived 
of practical applicability. The metres under review are iambs, hexam- 
eters, elegiacs, and anacreontics, the four metres still used by con- 
temporaries, in decreasing order of frequency. Moreover, the treatise 
in the Vossianus on the iambic trimeter 37 makes a distinction between 
the ‘iambs used by the ancients’ and ‘puré iambs’ ( xaOapoí í'ap,/3oi); 
that is, the unresolved dodecasyllable used by the Byzantines, always 
counting twelve syllables. 38 

The prolegomena to Dionysios’ Ars (fol. 47-50) also deserve our 
attention. They are edited in the Grammatici Graeci as the prolegom¬ 
ena Vossiana, 39 because the Vossianus is the oldest manuscript to 
contain them. This text is a very general introduction, giving defin- 
itions of grammar and related ideas. Of special importance is a 
section that argües that grammar partakes of all kinds of disciplines: 
theoretical, practical, and Creative {Troir)Tu<ri). This división of discip¬ 
lines goes back to Aristotle, and was mentioned at the beginning of 
the treatise. The word ttoititlkÓs, apart from meaning ‘creative’, is 
here also connected to its narrower meaning, that of ‘poetic: 


36 Uhlig, Appendix, xii. 

37 Edited in M. Consbruch (ed.), Hephaestionis Enchiridion cum commentariis 
veteribus (Leipzig 1906), 309-10. 

38 See for this ‘p ure iamb’: Lauxtermann, ‘Velocity’. 

39 A. Hilgard (ed.), Scholia in Dionysii thracis artem grammaticam. Grammatici 
graeci 1.3 (Leipzig 1901), 1-10. 
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This discipline (grammar) is thus ofa mixed kind;for when it tells stories 
to the youth, it partakes of the theoretical kind. When it takes the reed, 
adds diacritical signs and corrects the words that are not right, it partakes 
of the practical kind. Finally, it has something in common with the 
Creative (poiétikonj kind, when it blends together the material of loose 
words, by means of art and metre, thus completing a perfect verse. 
Grammar is therefore in every respect a most useful art, bothfor rhetors 
andfor philosophers . 40 

The different aspects of the art of grammar are presented here. The 
first, ‘theoretical’ aspect refers to the teaching of Homer and other 
ancient poets. Second, as a ‘practical’ discipline, grammar involves 
orthography, and it is suggested that the pupils wrote texts them- 
selves, which would then be corrected. Third, teaching in grammar 
ineludes exercises in the composition of poetry. It is difficult to say 
whether there is a delibérate pun on the double meaning of ttolptlkÓs. 
This poetic writing is not a Creative composition, as it appears, but 
rather an exercise in transforming, or paraphrasing, a prose text. 
Poetry is described as ‘bound speech’, as opposed to ‘loose speech’; 
that is, prose. For the teachers working with the Vossianus, it is the 
techniques of versification that are at the centre of the teaching of 
poetry. 

The Vossianus, just like other treatises and summaries, passes in 
silence over the ‘Byzantine’, accentual, aspects of versification. Other 
forms of didactic material do the same. There are, for example, many 
poems that purport to teach versification, predominantly from later 
centuries. Psellos is said to be the author of such a poem about the 
iambic metre (Psellos 14 De metro iambico). However, the attribution 
to Psellos is far from certain: the oldest manuscript that contains the 
poem is from the fourteenth century, and false attributions to Psellos 
are frequent. The poem proclaims once more the ancient prosodic 
feet as the basic elements of the verse, but at the same time it 
prescribes that each verse should always contain twelve syllables. 
This number is hinted at by some riddle-like allusions: the number 
of feet should be the same as the number of legs of a bee, while the 


40 Hilgard (ed.), Scholia, 2, 1 . 10-16: avTr¡ yap tov ¡.uktov eibovs e otÍv ■ orav pev yap 
tos LOTopías ótr/yr/Tut rots veois, Koivaivel ra> OeaiprjTiKÍú, orav Se K0.Xap.ov Xafiovoa 
otlí.'i] Kai biopOcorai tos pr¡ ev eyovoos tojv Xefecov, ra> jrpaKTiKÓ), rol Se -noipriKo), orav 
rr¡v v\r¡v tcov biaXeXvpevwv A ele ojo Texvrj Kai pérpu) avvappóor) Kai réXeiov otÍxov 
airepyáo'qTai. Avtt¡ toívvv r¡ ypappaTLKrj xp r l (JL P MTr l T V eoriv ev a Traen Kai ¡yr¡ropm Kai 

fiXoaófois. 
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syllables should equal the number of signs in the zodiac. All the same, 
we hear nothing about the Byzantine regulation of accents and 
caesurae, the rules of which can only be gained by empirical statis- 
tics. 41 

This can lead us to consider how the more practical side of 
versiñcation was transmitted. The rules for accentuation are an im- 
portant case in point. The accentual pattern in dodecasyllables was in 
practice quite strictly regulated. The paroxytonic verse end was seem- 
ingly compulsory. When we look at the exceptions listed by Maas, we 
see that Mauropous and Christophoros are the first poets of an 
extensive corpus without a single exception to the rule of the par¬ 
oxytonic verse end. 42 It is clearly a shared practice, governed by 
conventions if not rules. 

On the other side of the metrical spectrum, prosody was also 
regulated by practical rules, although less strict than ancient rules. 
Since the difference between long and short vowels was no longer 
perceived by the Byzantines, the compliance to prosodical rules is a 
purely theoretical affair. When surveying the exceptions allowed, one 
begins to see some patterns, of which we find no trace in Byzantine 
metrical theory, and which have only been unveiled by patient philo- 
logists. 43 In the intricate matter of dichrona, it is notable that, apart 
from proper ñames and technical terms, a prolongation of a short 
dichronum vowel ( productio ) is allowed only when the word other- 
wise would not fit the prosodical structure of the iamb. Both Chris¬ 
tophoros and Mauropous observed this rule, 44 and an analysis of 
Psellos’ poems shows that he does ignore this rule in the ablaut, but 
observes it quite painstakingly in inner-word vowels, although Wes- 
terink, 45 and recently Sarriü, 46 maintained that Psellos completely 
ignored the quantity of all dichrona. 47 Conversely, a shortening of a 


41 See the rules concerning accents and Binnenschluss explicated in P. Maas, ‘Der 
byzantinische Zwólfsilber’, BZ 12 (1903), 278-323. 

42 Maas, ‘Zwólfsilber’, 288-9, n. 2. 

43 F. Kuhn, Symbolae ad doctrinae peri dichronon historiam pertinentes (Wroclaw 
(Breslau) 1892). 

44 Kuhn, Symbolae, 63-4. See also M. De Groote, ‘The Metre in the Poems of 
Christopher Mitylenaios’, BZ 103 (2011), 571-94, at 581-8. 

45 Westerink, Poemata, xxxix: ‘dichrona ... ad libitum... usurpentur’. 

46 L. Sarriü, ‘Métrica e stile nei dodecasillabi di Michele Psello’, Quaderni del 
Dipartimento di Filología, Lingüistica e Tradizione classica “Augusto Rostagni” delV 
Universitá degli Studi di Torino 2 (2003), 293-306, at 293. 

47 I count in Psellos’ 2743 dodecasyllables only nine infringements of this rule. 
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long dichronum vowel ( correptio) is always allowed, even when the 
graphic image makes it clear that it is a long vowel. 48 

We may ask ourselves how these prosodical patterns and accentual 
rules could gain widespread acceptance if there were apparendy no 
manuals at hand. Versification was probably predominantly a prac- 
tical skill transmitted by the teacher by giving examples, perhaps 
copied or imitated by pupils. 49 We may therefore suggest that 
young Byzantines learnt to write by imitating model texts, including 
texts written by their teacher. 


6.1.3. Poetic exercises 

If pupils learnt to compose poetry at school, can we then suppose that 
some of these compositions are still present among extant poetry? 
Can we suppose, in the case of some texts, that their content cannot 
be taken at face valué, but that they were nothing more than prepara- 
tory exercises, meant for the safe and playful world of the classroom, 
especially those texts that show a high degree of imitation of school 
authors? Final answers to these questions are impossible, but I would 
argüe that this hypothesis cannot always be excluded. 

Let us begin by looking at some writings which were composed by 
teachers and are very explicit about their propaedeutic, and henee not 
directly applicable, character. Some of Psellos’ rhetorical compos¬ 
itions leave no doubt about the fact that they are sophistic showpieces 
without any serious relationship to reality. His encomia on the flea, 
louse, and bedbug (Or. min. 26-8) are such ‘epideictic’ works, com¬ 
posed by the teacher in order to provide pupils with a suitable 
example, see above, 174. 

There is also an epitaph for the metropolitan of Melitene that is 
manifestly written for didactic purposes, although on the surface it 
did have a social applicability. The oration begins with this address to 
his students: 

It is not because you want to bring honour to the recently deceased 
metropolitan of Melitene that you ask me for an encomium, it seems to 
me, but in order to have an example of the way a panegyric oration 


48 Kuhn, Symbolae, 78-9. Examples also abound in Psellos. 

49 Hórandner, ‘Beobachtungen zur Literarásthetilc’, 286, suggesting oral transmis- 
sion of accent regulations. 
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should be composed. The latter aspect you have concealed, the former 
professed, in order to obtain, under the respectful mask ofyour request, 
two things: first, reverence for the deceased; and, second, the art of 
eloquence. 50 

It seems that Psellos wanted to kill two birds with one stone. The 
oration does bring honour to the metropolitan, but it is first and 
foremost a model piece. Since, as he avows at the beginning of the 
oration, he really does not know much about the metropolitan’s life, 
this is a convenient chance to demónstrate and teach some techniques 
of an improvised oration, without running the risk of being held 
hable for factual errors. The oration is thus reference material, a 
supply of ideas and techniques from which to learn (1. 3: afoppás, 1. 

18: Trópiopa). 

This permits us to reitérate a thesis already formulated above 
(123-4). Psellos’ prominent position as an ‘intellectual’, a logios, 
required that he compose public orations on request for occasions 
that undeniably are of a real social significance. But these orations 
would be read attentively by his pupils and the whole intellectual 
community, who would assess them as a product of rhetorical tech- 
nique. From this example, it is clear that pieces composed by the 
teacher served as classroom texts: they were templates that could be 
imitated by the pupils in their own writing. 

In the funeral orations of Psellos for deceased students, he repeat- 
edly mentions that these young men, when still pupils, composed 
works themselves. Psellos says of Romanos the referendarios that he 
composed one work after the other—naturally under the wise guid- 
ance of Psellos. 51 In the case of another pupil, the ‘anonymous 
patrikios’, the public can still admire his works. Some of them, 
according to Psellos, were only an airó-neipa, a test, written to ‘exercise 
himself’. 52 These texts clearly had only the status of a preparatory 
exercise. 


50 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier 1.1-6: Ov tov Mc\ltt]v f¡s oe^vvvai ¡3ovÁÓ[¿€vol rr¡v 
¿VTavOa jaeT^AAayora ^cor/v , eos - ye ¡uoi 8ok€l, eís exeivov alretode fie ¿yKcófuov, aAA’ 
iv eyone á(f>opp,as tov ttcüs 8ei tov iravrjyvpLKÓv juenevai Aóyor. Tovto jiiev 
¿7 TOK€Kpv(f)aTe, Ík€lvo Se Trpo^€^Xr]od€, iv Iv reo evoxr¡pbOVL tt¡s aLTr¡oecos Svo ra vra 
KepSávrjTe, ro re rrpos tov aTreXrjXvdÓTa aíhéoipbov /caí to tt/v T¿x vr í v eyeiv . 

51 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier 4.40-50. 

52 Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier 5.161-5: rá 8e áXXcos e/cre^evra 7Tpós yvpLvaoíav avTov 

KCLl CLTTOTTeipaV. 
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Henee, keeping in mind that the context of school encouraged 
the composition of texts with such a preparatory status by teachers 
or students, I would lilce to reconsider the background of some of 
Christophoros’ poems dealing with contemporary events. These are 
poem 8, on the death of Romanos, and poem 52, on the downfall of 
Michael V. These poems are traditionally interpreted as ‘historical 
accounts’, on a par with and compared to Psellos’ narration of 
events. 53 According to these interpretations, the poems contain pol- 
itical or moralizing motifs, providing social critique and reflecting the 
political views of the poet. 

Contemporary events, in fact, were a favourite material for school- 
masters to work with, and they were frequently used as the subjeets of 
rhetorical exercises. 54 Probably this would have aroused the interest 
of the youth, but the realistic subject matter also prepared them for 
the kind of work they would be confronted with later. Browning 
suggested this in the case of some twelfth-century poetic exercises 
that were intertwined with schedé and composed by teachers. 55 Geo- 
metres also wrote ethopoiiai inspired by actual events. 56 

The death of Michael V in particular, which forms the subject of 
Christophoros 52, was a popular subject for preparatory exercises at 
school. 57 Ioannes Doxapatres included such an exercise in the com- 
mentary on Aphthonios’ Progymnasmata. The occasion of this exer¬ 
cise is a particular progymnasma of Aphthonios, an ethopoiia entitled 
‘What would Niobe say when her children were lying dead?’ 58 


53 S. Lambakis, H KpíoipT] €iu,KaípÓTr¡Ta tov 11 aióiva utt] v 7roír¡or¡ tt¡s 
HvyKpíotLS kc u TTapaÁÁpÁiopboí pe ra laropiKÓ. Keípeva, in: H avTOKpaTOpía ae Kpíor¡ 
(;) To pvlávTío tov lio aítóva (1025-1081) (Athens 2003), 393-408; and U. Criscuolo, 
‘Sui carmina histórica di Cristoforo di Mitilene’, in: F. Conca and G. Fiaccadori (eds), 
Bisanzio nell’etá dei Macedoni. Forme della produzione letteraria e artística. VIII 
Giornata di Studi bizantini (Milano, 15-16 marzo 2005) (Milán 2007), 51-75. 

54 FL Flunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Munich 
1978), I, 114-16. 

55 R. Browning, ‘II códice marciano gr. XI.31 e la schedografia bizantina’, in: 
Miscellanea Marciana di studi bessarionei (Padua 1976), 21-34, here at 22. 

56 One of Geometres’ poems is an ethopoiia of Nikephoros Phokas, see E. van 
Opstall (ed.), Jean Géométre. Poémes en hexamétres et en distiques élégiaques (Leiden 
2008), poem 80; see also E. van Opstall, ‘Poésie, rhétorique et mémoire littéraire chez 
Jean Géométre’, in: P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger, and P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux 
remede ...» Poésie et poétique á Byzance. Actes du IVe colloque international philolo- 
gique, París, 23-24-25 février 2006 (Paris 2008), 229-44, here at 236. 

57 C. Roueché, ‘Rhetoric of Kekaumenos’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzan- 
tium (Aldershot 2003), 23-37', here at 27, n. 16. 

58 Doxapatres, Commentarii, 505-8. 
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Doxapatres analyses Aphthonios’ progymnasma on questions of 
genre, style, and invention. He then adds an ethopoiia of his own, 
entitled Tívas av eiTTr¡ Xóyovs 6 rrjs f3aoi,Áeías eKireaujv Migar/X, tcov 
pamÁeíwv ¿7 TeÁavvó/j,evos (‘What would Michael have said, when he 
was deposed from the imperial throne and chased from the pal- 
ace ?’). 59 This is a short lament in the first person, pronounced by 
Michael, who deplores his unexpected downfall from the imperial 
throne he had gained equally unexpectedly. Michael V’s story has a 
similar status to a mythological subject: it only matters here for the 
sake of rhetorical technique. 

Poem 52 of Christophoros not only deais with the same event, but 
also otherwise shows many signs of being a noncommittal exercise 
rather than a serious political pamphlet. The poem is written in 
hexameters and in Homeric language, which, as I would suggest 
tallies with a typical school context. The rhetorical structure of the 
piece makes it unsuitable for broad diffusion or public declamation: it 
is not a funeral poem proper, for it does not lament the dethronement 
of Michael V, but rather justifies it, relating in a dramatic manner the 
exile of the empress Zoé by Michael V and the subsequent riots in the 
capital, during which Michael was deposed and blinded. The opening 
jueAAev apa is typical for a monody, but the poem quickly switches 
from lament over the city to a vivid narration of the troubles 
(w. 10-19), followed by accusations against Michael. 

The poem teems with Homeric reminiscences and parallels. These 
have been described as a trait of ‘classicism’ in Christophoros . 60 But 
are these parallels only to be considered as allusive references, and 
henee as a game of cultural recognition? A detailed analysis of the 
technical aspeets of this intertextual relation could lead to different 
conclusions. 

The expression <!>vXotuv alv-qv (v. 2) is to be found sixteen times in 
Homer, always at the end of the verse, as in Christophoros’ poem. 
The collocation eí'S os ¿piaras (y. 4), four times in Homer, is also 
always found at the end if used in a feminine form. The expression 
KovpiSí t]v 8’ aXogov (v. 7) has an exact correspondence in Iliad 7.392, 


59 Doxapatres, Commentarii, 508-9; it is disputed whether this progymnasma was 
authored by Doxapatres, see C. A. Gibson, ‘The Anonymous Progymnasmata in John 
Doxapatres’ Homiliae in Aphthonium’, BZ 102 (2009), 83-94. The evidence for an 
anonymous authorship, however, is only indirect, and does not seem convincing 
to me. 

60 Criscuolo, ‘Carmina histórica’, 75. 
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where it occurs likewise at the beginning of the verse. The word group 
KaXeov Se ¡juv (v. 8) corresponds with KaXeóv ré ¡xiv in II. 23.203, in 
exactly the same sedes of the verse, at the fourth and fifth feet. The 
word group rrapOevírjv vy¡v (v. 9) likewise occurs at the same sedes 
(second to fourth foot) at Odyssey 11.245. The expression /tayas' r 
avSpoKraoías re (12) takes over a half verse from II. 7.237. 
AevyaXéovs davárovs (13) is a fixed Homeric collocation, and aXyeá 
re arovagás re is adopted from the same place in the verse, in both II. 
2.39 and Od. 14.39. In verse 15, os pa «a/tj aíor] is modelled on the 
metrical block tw pa kok-q aior¡, found in II. 5.209 and Od. 19.259, 
both times at the beginning of the verse, as in Christophoros’ poem. 
The end of verse 16, Xádero owOeoiáwv , is modelled on the end of II. 
5.319, eXrjdero owdeoiáwv. The place of the word avpafrpáooaTO (17) 
is in exactly the same sedes (fourth/fifth foot) as in the four Homeric 
verses where it also occurs; the same holds true for the words 
ovXopiévrjv (25; thrice in Homer; always at the beginning of the 
verse) and ávaooev (26; four times, always at the end). The metrical 
place of the expression flapu arevágwv (23; first to third foot) is 
identical to the position in the seven Homeric verses where it occurs. 
The word group Ke'nai 8 ¿v + noun (see 25) appears also in Homer 
twice at the beginning of the verse (see II. 4.143 and II. 24.600). 

All these parallels are drawn from various scenes in Homer, fight- 
ing scenes, domestic scenes, etc. It is in my opinión not the case that a 
knowledge of the Homeric context adds anything to the understand- 
ing, or literary enjoyment, of Christophoros’ poems. Henee, instead 
of playing a sophisticated literary allusive game, I think that this poem 
mines the Homeric poems simply for reasons of versification, which 
is indicated by the exact verse-structural correspondences. In this 
way, Christophoros can make use of convenient metrical blocks 
which are already ‘in place’, ensuring a correct prosodical verse 
structure. Henee, my conclusión would be that the poem is an 
example of the kind of cióse imitation of a school author that leads 
to an exercise in Homeric metrics. 

Continuing further upon this hypothesis, poem 8 may also display 
features of a school exercise, inspired by the event of the emperor 
Romanos III’s death, in 1034. The poem, numbering thirty-two 
dactylic hexameters, is entitled Els tov flaoiXéa 'Pwpiavóv éTrná<jna 
r¡pw'ÍKÓ. It opens as a lament on the fate of Romanos, but quickly 
shifts to a narrative of his death, attributing a somewhat ambiguous 
role to Zoé, Romanos’ wife, who, according to rumours, had her 
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husband murdered to help her lover ascend the throne as the emperor 
Michael IV. Whether the account indicates critique or loyalty towards 
Zoé is a matter of debate. 61 The poem ends with a description of the 
reaction of the people to the burial of the oíd emperor. The repre- 
sentation of the crowd’s indifference agrees remarkably well with 
Psellos’ account in the Chronographia, 62 and adds a surprising pointe 
to the poem (w. 29-32): 

TrpovTTífíiTov Se avaKTa Kara ttÓXlv o'inep apioroí- 
avrap ¿7761 p Lxavóv ye / 1epifjXérrTov évl vtjái, 
evdáSe Tapxvoai’TO véxvv fiaaiXrjos ayavov, 

|Sá>' 8 67T ai’axra véov k<u 'Pa>p.avov éífeXádovTO. 

The best men accompanied the emperor through the city. 

But when they reached the church of Peribleptos, 

they buried the body of the valiant emperor, 

andflocked to the new emperor, forgetting about Romanos. 

This poem is strikingly critical of the new rulers, not only by impli- 
citly suggesting that they are somehow involved in the death (else- 
where in the poem), but even more by suggesting that their popularity 
was gained at the expense of an immoral neglect of Romanos’ mem- 
ory. It also accuses the elite (29: o tirep apioroi) of being forgetful of 
their deceased emperor. Moreover, this poem does not have the 
rhetorical structure of a funeral oration. After introducing a gnomé 
(emperors are also mortal), and addressing the deceased (from v. 3), it 
proceeds abruptly to the narration of the death, omitting any praise of 
or biographic detail about the emperor, and it ends with the igno- 
minious reaction of the prominent Constantinopolitans, rather than 
the conventional consolation. This is not a rhetorical piece suitable 
for public pronunciation or diffusion. 

Just as with poem 52, the poem seems rather to be an exercise in 
Homeric versification. Again, we see that Homeric formulae are 
seamlessly integrated into the text. The address xoípave Xawv (v. 4) 
is one such formula (cf. II. 7.234 and elsewhere, in total four times); 
another is davpa l8éodai (v. 6; occurs eight times in Homer, both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey), and oooe faeivw (y. 15, cf. II. 13.3 and 


61 Criscuolo, ‘Carmina histórica’, 60 sees a veiled accusation laid at the door of Zoé; 
Crimi, Canzoniere, 55, in contrast, observes an implicit admiration for Zoé, which 
indicates the poet’s loyalty. 

62 Psellos, Chronographia, book IV, §2. 
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elsewhere, in total six times). The expression oíWp apioroi is also to 
be found in II. 17.509. Christophoros places each of these formulae at 
the end of the verse, just as in the Homeric example. Some other 
collocations are also adopted by Christophoros, such as fírj 8’ lévai 
(v. 17, very frequent in Homer). This formula is mostly found at the 
beginning of the verse in the Homeric poems; Christophoros duly 
follows custom. One may also note that avrap eirel p iKavov (v. 30) 
mirrors closely the Homeric formula ¿AA’ ore 8r¡ p í'kclvov. Again, the 
verb ’ÍKavov is in exactly the same sedes of the verse. 

Some other verses are entirely modelled on existing verses from the 
Homeric poems. Verse 7 io ¡xol avavra á<t>va> dávaros p,eXos 
áp,(j>eKáÁvil>ev resembles Od. 4.180: tt pív y ore Si) davároio pié Xav 
vé<j>os áp.(f>€KáÁvi/jev. Verse 9 avrós 8 étjepéw iruspov fiópov, ovnep 
viréaTr] is modelled after Od. 9.365: é^epeco- ov Se pioi Sos ieíviov , eos 
7 rep iWo-r/s. Christophoros adopts the verb e’lepe'co, but, on the basis 
of the Homeric verse, he also adopts the expression eos irep tWcn-^s at 
the same place in the line, slightly modifying it to suit the meaning. 
I would take this verse as an example to demónstrate that Christo¬ 
phoros does not imitate the Homeric poems in an effort to construct 
an allusion to its source text. Odysseus’ cunning answer to the 
Cyclops’ demand for his ñame bears no relation whatsoever to the 
narration of Michael’s fate that the I-voice in Christophoros’ poem 
begins. Moreover, the verb is used in a totally different 

sense: ‘withstand’ in Christophoros (of a fate), ‘promise’ in Homer 
(by Odysseus to tell his ñame). In other words, there is no surplus 
meaning for the reader if he is aware of the context of these words in 
the source text. The expression ovnep virdor-q turns up again in verse 
18. This verse, 8ea-noívr] épecov ttooios p,ópov, ovnep ínréorr], is clearly 
inspired by Od. 23.2: 8eoTroívr¡ épéovaa <¡>íÁov ttoolv év8ov éóvra, but 
here too the context is totally different: on the one hand, Eurykleia 
bringing Penelope the happy message that Odysseus has arrived; on 
the other, a servant announcing the death of a husband. Verse 22 is 
almost identical with II. 10.15: 7 roAAá? e k K€<f>a\r¡s TTpodeÁvp,vovs 
eÁKero yairaí. Verse 27, ksíto p,éyas p.eyaXa>arl ÁeÁaafievos r/s eg € 
8ó^t]s, mirrors II. 16.776 and Od. 24.40 kcito (resp. Kelao) p,eyas 
p.eya\u>arí, XeXaap-évos iTnroovváwv. 

The same cento technique is also used in the poem El s tov 
MaviáK-qv irepl tov p¡.ovXrov (‘On Maniakes about the rebellion’), a 
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poem of exactly one hundred verses. 63 The poem consists almost 
entirely of Homeric verses or parts of verses. It even has some verses 
in common with poems 8 and 52 (compare v. 95 with 8.27), which 
provides further arguments for Christophoros’ authorship. Likewise, 
it has a contemporary event as its subject, this time the rebellion and 
death of Georgios Maniakes in 1043, at the beginning of Monoma- 
chos’ reign. The poem portrays Maniakes as a Homeric hero, and the 
admiration for his valour, as well as the censure of his madness, is 
quite evident. For the greater part of the poem, Maniakes, being cast 
as a Homeric hero, engages in man-to-man combat with unnamed 
soldiers of the imperial army. The cióse imitation of Homer in 
content and form leads here to a manifestly unhistorical poem. 

In my interpretation, these poems anticípate a reading that pre- 
dominantly pays attention to technical metrical features. Christo¬ 
phoros here demonstrates his mastery of metrical technique, and 
also his familiarity with the Homeric poems, but without engaging 
with them on a literary or interpretative level. 64 It is impossible to 
tell whether these poems were written by a student, or by a teacher 
giving an exemplary model, or perhaps by a careerist proving 
his intellectual skills. But I would argüe that in any case their affinity 
with school exercises is evident. Their demonstration of formal tech¬ 
nique had more relevance for contemporary readers than any ideo- 
logical message. 


6.2. TEACHING WITH POETRY: DIDACTIC VERSE 

At the intersection between education and poetry lies one of those 
domains of Byzantine literature that have always baffled modern 
readers: didactic poetry. It may seem a strange, even an abject, 65 
phenomenon, running counter to all our conceptions of what poetry 
should be. Thousands of verses long, they present dry information 


63 M. Broggini, ‘II carme Els tov Maviá.Kt)v -rrepl tov \x ovXtov attribuito al Cristo- 
foro Mitileneo’, Porphyra 15 (2011), 14-34. 

64 Browning, ‘Homer in Byzantium’, does not address this kind of relationship to 
Homeric texts; see H. Hunger, ‘On the Imitation ( MIMHEIE ) of Antiquity in 
Byzantine Literature’, DOP 23 (1969), 15-38, here 33-4 and passim for the strictly 
formal aspect of Byzantine mimesis in general and centos in particular. 

65 F. Dólger, Die byzantinische Dichtung in der Reinsprache (Berlín 1948), 23. 
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without any apparent attempt to give this material any ‘poetic treat- 
ment, as is the case, for example, in Hellenistic didactic poetry. 

The quantity (and scope) of didactic poetry in the eleventh century 
is considerable. Psellos’ didactic poems deal with biblical exegesis, 
Christian dogmas, rhetoric, grammar, medicine, and law, as well as 
some other minor subjects. They are a novelty in more than one way. 
To begin with, they are the first didactic poems in Byzantium to seek 
to compile systematically all the information on a given subject. 66 
Second, the politikos stichos, the new purely accentual metre of the 
Byzantines, finds in these poems for the ñrst time a sustained and 
systematic application; and, moreover, the metre is used for the first 
time by an author belonging to the learned elite. 

The didactic poems of Niketas of Herakleia were written in a later 
period. 67 Among them we find some lengthy poems that treat gram¬ 
mar in a general way, and some poems that address specific ortho- 
graphical questions (for example, on words ending in -oraros); 
there is also a poem on divine epithets, and one on ñames of rivers. 
Finally, apart from Psellos and Niketas, we have an etymological 
poem transmitted under the ñame of Ioannes Mauropous, 68 and it 
cannot be excluded that some of the didactic pseudo-Pselliana belong 
to our period. 

The aesthetics of Byzantine didactic poetry are particularly prob- 
lematic because style, dichón, and vocabulary do not at all differ from 
prose and are sometimes even more ‘prosaic, in our terms. In several 
instances, we can observe that verses have been taken over from prose 
texts, only slightly altered to fit the metrical mould. For example, 
Psellos’ poem on rhetoric is derived from the Hermogenic corpus, 
which gives this definition of nepi^oÁr/, a technical rhetorical term: 

77epi/3oAi) Se avrápKrjS —pooL¡iío)v SmÁaaiáaaí ovofia Kal 8nrXaaiáaai 

kwXov. 69 


66 W. Hórandner, ‘La poésie profane au Xle siécle et la connaissance des auteurs 
anciens’, TM 6 (1976), 245-63, here 254. 

67 For an OverView of Niketas’ didactic poems: J. Schneider, ‘La poésie didactique á 
Byzance: Nicétas d’Héraclée’, Bulletin de VAssociation Guillaume Budé 58 (1999), 
388-423. 

68 Ioannes Mauropous, Etymologicum Metricum, ed. R. Reitzenstein, M. Terentius 
Varro und Johannes Mauropus von Euchaita. Einer Studie zur Geschichte der Sprach- 
wissenschaft (Leipzig 1901). See also A.R. Dyck, ‘John Mauropous of Euchaita and the 
“Stoic Etymologikon” JOB 43 (1993), 113-40. 

69 Hermogenes, Opera, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig 1913), De inventione, I, 5, 18-20. 
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In Psellos’ poem, this becomes (7.112-13): 

AvTápKr)S Se TTepífioÁrj rvyxáva, npooípííov 

SmÁaaíáaaí ovo/xa, SmÁacnáoai kwÁov. 

In the first verse, Psellos inserts the verb rvyxávw, an extremely 
common verb in his didactic poems. This word often comes in 
handy because it counts three syllables, providing a convenient sub- 
stitute for ¿orí. In the second verse, Psellos is forced to omit the 
conjunction /caí. The asyndeton that he thereby creates is not a 
stylistic ‘poetic’ device, but simply a way to fit Hermogenes’ prose 
text into a fifteen-syllable mould. 

This example also makes it clear that this poetry is essentially 
derivative. This poetry does not aim at a new treatment of the 
material, let alone original research. The dependency on earlier 
sources is spectacularly evident in poem 2 of Psellos, on the Song of 
Songs. Psellos’ interpretation of this biblical book, as Luciano Bossina 
has demonstrated, is down to its smallest details dependent on 
Gregory of Nyssa’s commentary on the Song of Songs. 70 This results 
in some remarkable oddities. Psellos’ commentary only begins at v. 6 
of the Song, and breaks off after 6.9, explicitly declaring that ‘this is 
the end of the Song of Songs’ (see v. 1203 and also 1152). The reason 
is quite simple: Psellos only had Gregory’s commentary before him, 
which stops at 6.9. And the omission of the first verses seems to be 
due to the fact that some manuscripts of Gregory leave out his first 
homily on the Song, which covers these verses. Even biblical citations 
are dependent on the quotes in one particular manuscript branch of 
the text of Gregory’s interpretation/ 1 

Henee, these poems cannot be considered as Creative works of 
art, still less as serious contributions to Science. Any artistic ambition, 
at the level of diction, elaboration of material, or input of narrative, 
is manifestly absent. So, what is the point really of using a poetic form 
to transmit knowledge? Lauxtermann has posed the question of 
the contrast between Byzantine didactic poetry and our aesthetic 


70 L. Bossina, ‘Psello distratto. Questioni irrisolte nei versi In Canticum , in: 
V. Panagl (ed.), Dulce Melos. La poesía tardo antica e medievale. Atti del III Convegno 
internazionale di Studi, Vienna, 15-18 novembre 2004 (Alessandria 2007), 337-60. 

71 R. Ceulemans, ‘What Can One Know about Michael Psellus’ LXX Text? Exam- 
ining the Psellian Canticles Quotations’, Byz 77 (2007), 42-63. 
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assumptions about poetry. 72 In recapitulating some other views on 
Byzantine poetry, he observes that modern readers associate the 
denominator ‘poetry’ with certain aesthetic qualities. Lauxtermann, 
conversely, holds that this poetry is to be considered poetry ‘for no 
other reason than that it is in verse’. 73 We do not need to look for an 
aesthetic surplus carried with the use of the verse form, other than the 
use of the verse form itself. The conclusión could be that the decisión 
to use verse form is based on reasons that are directly tied to its 
intrinsic formal qualities, and not on associations of diction or style. 
In the case of the political verse, this holds true even more than for 
other metres: in the rare statements of the Byzantines themselves 
about political verse, they frequently refer to the fact that, apart from 
its eurhythmic qualities, it is in fact akin to prose. 74 Verse must have 
had certain innate advantages that made it a suitable médium for the 
transmission of knowledge. But what are these exactly? 


6.2.1. Serious games: the charms of didactic verse 

We will begin our quest with a collection of little-known poems 
edited by Schiró. 75 These texts appear to have been written by a 
teacher of the school of the Forty Martyrs. All but one are addressed 
to students of the school. The poems relate to school rivalries or are 
introductions to specific lessons. The fifth and final poem sheds a 
particular light on the connection between education and poetry. It is 
obviously addressed to a teacher (v. 7: a SiSácwaAos), and specifically 
a grammarian (v. 3: ypappariKÓs). This is the complete poem: 

Cl vrTepayáadrjv ae rrjs orixovpyías 
Kal rrjs vrrép vovv Kal Xóyov povaovpylas 
róv ypappariKwv TTpÓKpirov pvorr]iróXtov, 

>¡n¡x'¡j v épr¡v OéX'cuvTa pvOpú i Kal pérpcp 

opcfiaiKrjs rj&Lov evr\xov Aúpas, 5 


72 M. Lauxtermann, ‘Byzantine Didactic Poetry and the Question of Poeticality’, in: 
P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger, and P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux remede ...» Poésie et 
poétique á Byzance. Actes du IVe colloque international philologique, París, 23-24-25 
février 2006 (París 2009), 37-46. 

73 Lauxtermann, ‘Didactic Poetry’, 46. 

74 See Hórandner, ‘Beobachtungen zur Literarásthetik’, 285. 

75 G. Schiró, ‘La schedografia a bisanzio nei sec. XI-XII e la scuola dei SS. XL 
Martiri’, Bolletino della badia greca di Grottaferrata 3 (1949), 11-29. 
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r/V | uv9os al peí v ko.1 fvoeís rcó v drjpícjv 
Kal rís yap et8e rüv t ivas 8i8aaKá\cov 
olí reo tt pos rjmv ro'jv ¡.i e ¡i a dr¡ rev¡iéi' <0 o 
arravTas tlofépovras ¿pp.r¡v ¿v Xóyois, 

á>S oe fiXeTTco arrev8ovra réprTeiv roas véovs; 10 

Oh how do I admire you for your works in verse 
and your artistic creations, exceeding mind and reason. 

You are chosen from amongst the initiators in grammar, 
charming my soul with rhythm and metre, 

sweeter than the sonorous Orphic lyre, 5 

ofwhich the story goes that it subdues even the nature of animáis. 

For who ever saw anyone amongst the teachers 
thus introducing pulse into his discourse 
for the enjoyment of the pupils, 

as I see you do, in your effort to please the youths ? 10 

The schoolmaster is here praised for his poetic works (v. 1: oTixovpyía). 
His poetry is able to charm (10: Tépnaj) and give pleasure (8: rjotv), to 
his colleague as well as to the pupils. Throughout the poem, this charm 
is said to be brought about by the rhythmic and euphonic qualities of 
his poetry (see esp. v. 4, and the adjective evr¡x°s in v. 5). Particularly 
attractive is the oppr¡ (v. 9); that is, the ‘swing’ or ‘pulse’ that our 
poet infused into his works. This pulse may refer to the rhythmic 
qualities of poetry, which, as we have seen above (46-7), made up the 
greatest appeal of verse for contemporary readers or listeners. 

All this particularly improved his reputation as a teacher: repeat- 
edly in this short poem, he is said to be the best of his rivals (w. 3 and 
7). It is also clear that the initiative to write in verse is taken in an 
effort to please his pupils (v. 10). We discern here a ‘market’ for 
teaching: pupils would go to the teacher who delivered his teaching in 
the most attractive manner. The heavy rivalry in the field of eleventh- 
century teaching is not alien to this: teachers had to prove their 
personal worth in order to uphold their renown and attract pupils, 
who were free to choose their teachers. The poems that precede this 
poem in the collection, although not didactic poetry in the strict 
sense, may be examples of the kind of texts praised here. 

For another explicit reference to the use of verse for didactic 
purposes, we turn to the ‘personal dedication’ in Psellos’ poem on 
medicine (poem 9). This is, significantly, the only lengthy didactic 
poem by Psellos written in dodecasyllables rather than political verse. 
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The placing of this metapoetical statement is perhaps not fortuitous. 
The passage is to be found in the middle of the poem, and comes 
across as a casual remark. Psellos has just been explaining for some 
hundred verses the different colours and odours of uriñe, as well as 
their function in reaching a medical diagnosis. He seems to realize 
that this unsavoury digression has outstretched the patience of his 
public. He declares that he will now finish the explanation of uriñe, 
for it is not his intention to be exhaustive (9.531-7): 

¿p.ol Se yvdj¡.n¡ Kal gkottos tcüv épifiérpcov 
fj.r¡ návra rrái ’tws GvXXafietv ra rrjs t¿x v V s > 
puKpdv T€K€Ív opeé¡iv ávSpáoi fíXois, 
ypap.p.aTíKOís, pr/Topai Kal fiXoGÓfois , 

rrjs tüv larpójv ¿KpijleGraTiijs t¿x v V s, 535 

07TCÜS TTodoVl’TeS TO.S X^-P ÍTa S TOV flérpOV 
OVV TÍO ¡LÍTpíj) Xáfi COGI Kal Ta Trjs T¿X vr lS- 

For me, it is the scope and intent ofthese verses 
not to gather together everything about this discipline in every way 
but to stir up a small appetite in some esteemed men, 
grammarians, rhetors, and philosophers, 

(an appetite) for the most precise art of medicine, 535 

so that they might, in their desire for the graces of metre, 
acquire together with the metre also the subject ofthis discipline. 

The outward form of the poem is beautifully shaped only to ensure 
that the readers, by tasting the charms of its outward form, would, 
almost unwittingly, also absorb something of the content. The notion 
of yápis is here emphatically associated with the use of verse. It 
appeals to aesthetic enjoyment, a desirable charm that was created 
by metre (pérpov), here to be taken as ‘rhythm’. 

Charm and pleasantness to the ear, graces of rhythm, and a 
particular ‘swing’: the dodecasyllable, with its accentual pattern, 
could provide these qualities up to a certain point. But another 
metre would be still more interesting, bringing with it also some 
other advantages (and problems): the politikos stichos, or ‘political 
metre’, or decapentasyllable. 76 In order to understand the motivations 
behind Psellos’ decisión to write his didactic poems extensively in 
political verse, attention must be given to the title above poem 6 in the 


76 On the origins of the metre and the qualities that were in the eleventh (and 
other) centuries associated with it, see M. Jeffreys, ‘The Nature and Origin of the 
Political Verse’, DOP 28 (1974), 141-95. 
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manuscript París, gr. 1182. As we have seen, the title refers not only to 
this poem, but to a series of didactic poems (see above, 127-8). The 
text of the title is as follows: 

2vvoí/hs Síd (JTi^cuv oafcov /caí ttoXltlkojv irepí Traotov tojv éníOTi) ¡xüv 
yevopán) Trpós tov evoefiéoTaTov faaiXéa Kvpiv Míyar/X tov Aovkov ¿k 
TrpoaTá^ecüs tov tt aTpós avTov i <al fiaoíXécos, ojoté Síd rrjs evKoXías /caí 
rjSvTTjTOS ¿vexBrjvai tovtov eís tyjv páBpoív tojv ¿TuOTr]p,cov 

Synopsis written in clear political verses about all Sciences, made for the 
most reverend emperor Michael Doukas, at the behest of his father the 
emperor, in order to introduce him, through their ease andpleasantness, 
to the study of the Sciences 

We will leave aside for now the background to the imperial dedica- 
tion, and concéntrate on the qualities associated with the politikos 
stichos. To begin with, politikos is named in one breath with ‘clear’. 
Equally important are ‘ease’ and ‘pleasantness’. It appears that the 
politikos stichos was attractive: it pleased the ear, without being 
complicated. 

The epilogue to poem 7 (the poem on rhetoric) sums up all the 
qualities which make this poem especially attractive (7.543-5): 

■yXvKVTTJTOS aváp-COTOV, xÓpi-TOS TTÉTrXTjOpeVOV, 

r¡Sveirés, Tjdvfüoyyov, ryóu/xeAA ¿ktÓttous, 

eos av Kal Traí^ojv XoyiKws KepSaívys tí tov Xáyov. 

Full of sweetness andfilled with grace, 

with attractive words and style, and extraordinarily melodious, 
so thatyou, in this intellectual game, mightgain something from this poem. 

The general argument is the same as in poem 9: the reader will, thanks 
to the grace of the metre, be so engrossed by the poem that he will, 
almost unwittingly, gain some knowledge from it. And the main 
qualities connected here with this grace are qualities of style and 
melodiousness. 

Sweetness, melodiousness, and, as an overarching term, grace 
(yápis) are the key notions used to positively describe these poems. 
This brings the reader back to the age-old dictum of didactic poetry 
that it should combine delectare with prodesse. 77 ‘Sweetness’ in 


77 W. Hórandner, ‘The Byzantine Didactic Poem—A Neglected Literary Genre? 
A Survey with Special Reference to the Eleventh Century’, in: F. Bernard and 
K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/ 
Burlington 2012), 55-67, at 55-6. 
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particular, in rhetorical discourse, is a quality connected with attract- 
ive, ‘easy-sounding’ form. Charis, in turn, is a word that Psellos uses 
also in other contexts. Charis is a complex notion in Psellian dis¬ 
course. 78 It is often connected with the charming quality of ‘melodi- 
ous’ and ‘polished’, for example in an apologetic pamphlet: ‘I 
approach the Sciences and at the same time I express their forms, 
and the charm (yápi?) that runs ahead of these forms makes the 
carving of this creation melodious and polished.’ 79 Most interestingly, 
it often turns up in Psellos’ statements about his educational project, 
if we may so cali it, to make (fnXoao^ía more accessible by garbing it 
in prjTopLKri. 80 As to the term pr¡Topiicr¡, we have already remarked 
that this could encompass poetry as well. 81 Henee, it is conceivable 
that Psellos, when he referred to his project of uniting philosophy 
with rhetoric, may have at least indirectly or partly been thinking of 
his own didactic poems. In many cases, Psellos makes it clear that 
in his teaching practice he mediates knowledge by couching it in 
attractive forms. In a funeral oration for one of his students, he says 
that, in his teaching, he ‘atticized the philosophic notions with eu- 
rhythmic and technical words, thereby uplifting the profoundness of 
philosophy’. 82 The fact that rhythm is mentioned here again as an 
element that could make Science more attractive and accessible may 
be an indication that the rhythmical, or generally euphonic, aspeets 
of poetry were an important motivation for using a poetic form to 
transmit knowledge. Political verse would for this, of course, come 
even more into the picture. 

The epilogue to poem 7, quoted above, contains yet another 
remarkable feature: that of noi'Qow ÁoyiKcos, an almost untranslatable 
conceit that refers to ‘serious play’, or ‘intellectual games’. It is 
perhaps no accident that the specific element of ‘playfulness’ turns 
up in a poem in political verse. As Jeffreys has demonstrated, 


78 S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium (Cam- 
bridge/New York 2013), 131-65 and passim. 

79 Psellos, Or. min. 7.129: Ófiov re TTpÓGeipu Tais kol Ivottotvttovplol tol 

tovtüjv €i8r¡ kol rj tov e’íSovs TrpohpapiovGa x&ptS ¿p,p,€Ár¡ re kol €V7T€p¿GTpo<f>ov rrjv rrjs 
nÁdcrecos Topeíav elpyáaaTO. 

80 E.g. Psellos, Chronographia , book VI, §41. 

81 See above, 41. 

82 Michael Psellos, Scripta Minora, ed. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl (Milán 1936), 1,212,1. 
25-7: tos (¡n\oGÓ<f)OVS ivvoías tjttlkl^ov Xé^eoiv evpvSpcoLS kol t^xvikols ivaLpcov to 
Tyjs (^nXoGO(j)Las aOv. 
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playfulness is an important quality associated with political verse. 83 
The educational task of the teacher in Byzantium encompassed an 
element of entertainment. 

The connection between playfulness and the political verse is 
demonstrated most clearly in a poem of Niketas of Herakleia, which 
sets out to explain subjunctive verbs. Niketas opens his poem, 
addressed to his pupils, in this way: 

&4pe ¡iLKfiói' ti 77aíToj/¿er ttoÁítíkoís év oríyois 

tt/s vóoov TTafniyófnjiia kcli tt/s puKpoifivxías, 

TTtpl p7j¡iáron' 8’ eoTuxjav avdvnoTáKTWv ovtoi- 
, , ¿, > v > / / 84 

touto yap ave^eTaOTOv cotl to ¡cepos piovov. 

Come, let us amuse ourselves a little in political verses, 
a consolation in sickness and faint-heartedness. 

Let these be about subjunctive verbs, 

for this is the only topic which we have not examined. S5 

Niketas proposes to his students a playful lesson, in an equivalent to 
Psellos’ -nailon’ ÁoyiKÓK. Here, political verse must be seen as a direct 
cause of this playfulness. 

The association between poetry and play recurs often in Niketas’ 
poems. In the poem on grammar addressed to a ‘noble child’, he says 
that this poem is itself a means to give this lofty (aepvóv) material a 
‘playful appearance’. 86 In this case too, the use of political verse could 
be the main reason for calling this poem a playful game. 

The title above Psellos 6 also advertised clarity and simplicity as 
commendable features of political verse. These are of course of 
particular interest to didactic poetry. 87 The most outright claim to 
this feature we find in poem 2, on the Song of Songs, where the 


83 Jeffreys, ‘Nature and Origins’, 174-5 and elsewhere. 

84 Niketas of Herakleia, De verbis subjunctivis, ed. S. Lambros, "Ioiávvov tov 
TI¿tI,ov TTepl prjpaToiv avOvTTOTÓiKTWv orígoi ttoáitlkoi , NE 16.2 (1922), 191-7, 
w. 1-3. The attribution to Niketas is disputed in J. Schneider, ‘La poésie didactique 
á Byzance: Nicétas d’Héraclée’, Bulletin de l’Association Guillaume Budé 58 (1999), 
388-423, here at 397. 

85 Translation from: Jeffreys, ‘Nature and Origins’, 166. 

86 Niketas of Herakleia, De re grammatica (inc. Tipos naiSa oepvóv), ed. 
J.-Fr. Boissonade, Anécdota Graeca, vol.II (Paris 1830), p. 340, w. 1-8. On the identity 
of this ‘noble child’, see A. Tovar, ‘Nicetas of Heraclea and Byzantine Grammatical 
Doctrine’, in: Classical Studies Dedicated to E. B. Perry (Urbana 1969), 223-35, 
esp. 233-4. 

87 For the aspect of clarity in Psellos’ didactic poems in political verse, see Jeffreys, 
‘Nature and Origins’, 164. 
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exegesis is said to be written ‘in the most simple and common 
words’: év ¿tt Aovarárais Xé^eai k al KaTr¡p,aí;evpéi’ais (2.7). The word 
Ka.Trjfiagevfi.éi’cus denotes a familiar level of language, a style that is 
somehow ‘lower’ in comparison to other literary styles, and henee 
likely refers to political verse. In the epilogue to poem 1, Psellos States: 
‘I have explained everything in a concise and clear poem’ (1.299: 
ovvto p.co Trávra Kal aa(f>el e^r¡yr¡aáp.r¡v A óyw). It appears here that 
political verse in particular was perceived as implying a more simple 
and more accessible form of language. Poem 9, on medicine, the only 
lengthy didactic poem not written in political verse, may serve as a 
contrast, for it does not mention this feature of clarity explicitly. The 
quality of ‘clarity’ is, moreover, related to another important quality, 
which I will cali here ‘synoptic’. 88 


6.2.2. The synoptic quality of poetry 

When referring to his own poems, Psellos makes repeated use of the 
word-field around avvopáw: literally, ‘seeing together’. The title in the 
manuscript of the series of poems that Psellos offered to Michael VII 
Doukas is Hvvoi/jls rrepl rraocóv tcov emaTr¡p,áv. Poem 8 (over 1,000 
verses long) is likewise called Evvoifns tcov vópuav. Poem 7 also refers 
twice to itself as a ovvoifns (7.287, 541), and to underscore this, Psellos 
calis it ‘a lesson clearly laid out, concise and well divided’ (7.542: 
evovvoTTróv ti p.ádT¡p,a, avvTopíov, TeTp.rjp,évov). Poem 3 is called a basis 
(depiéÁLov), which is ‘concise, synoptic, and well delineated’ (3.2: 
avvTop.ov Kal ovvotttikov Kal Trcpiyeypap.pévov). Repeatedly, Psellos 
announces that he ‘summarizes’ (avvoi/ií^co) something: owoi/jíoas 
(1.292), avvo>Jiiaop.ev (7.517), ovvoifiíoas (8.6), awoi/ií^eLV (8.206). In 
poem 8, Psellos claims to have addressed all branches of law (8.1408: 
7 tc ivtwv S’ rit/iáp-riv tcov p,epwv vop.ip.cov) but all the same the Informa¬ 
tion is contained in an ‘extremely synoptical’ book (8.1409: 
owoTTTLKcoTaTov f3if3\lov), which is easy to grasp and readily under- 
Standable (8.1410: erotpov els KaTáXrpInv Kal irpóyeipov els yvcooiv). 
This synoptic quality is connected with the pledge that these poems 
are ‘concise’ ( avvTopo ?: 1.299, 3.2, 5.78, 7.542, 9.1) and short (f3payó: 
7.290). Adjectives such as ‘well delineated’ (3.2: Trepiyeypap.pévov) and 


88 I encountered some problems in expressing in English the concept that would be 
called ‘übersichtlich’ in Germán (‘overzichtelijk’ in Dutch). 
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‘well divided’ (7.542: T€Tp,r¡p,évov) are also revealing: they suggest that 
the information comes in small condensed parts, clearly separated 
from each other. 

It is clear that the ‘synoptic’ quality is put forward by Psellos as the 
most remarkable achievement of his poems. Verse sets boundaries to 
the flow of language that may otherwise be unrestrained, chaotic, and 
unbalanced. The specific characteristics of Byzantine verse are of 
great importance here. Byzantine verse avoids enjambments: it 
never continúes a syntactical unit over two lines by means of an 
enjambment, and it completes just one thought within one verse or 
half verse. Moreover, it is isosyllabic: each verse counts the same 
number of syllables, and each verse itself is divided into shorter half 
verses or kola separated by a clear pause. These characteristics ensure 
that the information contained in a didactic poem comes in small, 
equal fragments. Byzantine poetry, as has by now been firmly estab- 
lished, strives after the rhetorical quality of eurhythmic and concise 
dichón, 89 and Byzantines were aware that the colon structure of their 
accentual poetry corresponded to the colon structure of prose. 90 
Verse is capable of summarizing ideas in short syntactical units that 
follow a repeating rhythmical pattern, and it was this quality that 
greatly enhanced the perspicuity of didactic poetry. 

This synoptic feature becomes all the more remarkable when we 
observe that it is far less present in scientific works in prose. There is 
only one instance where a word from the lexical group rsvvopáw refers 
to a prose work of Psellos: a didactic work on Aristotles’ EJepl 
épp,riveías. 91 The second part of this work bears the title gvvoi/jls xal 
peerá^i pao is oacjieoráTri rr/s SiSaoxaÁías tov IJepl ipp,r¡veías\ that is, a 
synopsis and a ‘rewriting’ of Psellos’ own lectures on Aristotles’ Peri 
hermeneias. If we look at this small synopsis, we see that it is inter- 
spersed by headings indicating the different subjects. The work is thus 
visually divided into small paragraphs, each one preceded by a short 


89 See Hórandner, ‘Beobachtungen zur Literarásthetik’, 288-9, and Lauxtermann, 
‘Velocity’, 20-1, both in reference to the dodecasyllable. 

90 M. Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm. An Essay on the Political Verse and 
Other Byzantine Metres (Vienna 1999), 83. 

91 Psellos, Philisophica Minora , vol. I, 52. Psellos’ authorship is not certain, cf. 
Psellos, Phil. Min. I, p. xxxvi. Psellos, Phil. Min. I 50, also called a ovvotfns, is certainly 
spurious; interestingly, it displays the same visual features described in reference to 
opuse. 52. 
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title. Undoubtedly, this Outlook permitted the use of the word ovvoi/jls 
in its title. 

This example, isolated as it is, suggests that there might be a visual 
aspect involved that determines the ‘synoptic’ quality of didactic 
poems. Verse is necessarily laid out on the page vertically. In a 
didactic poem, each verse expands on one specific problem (in 
Psellos’ poems, often a difficult term); mostly the word that is 
explained is put at the beginning of the verse. Applied to the kind 
of line-by-line explanation that Psellos maintains, the poems appear 
as lists of different ‘entries’. Each entry is of equal length, and the 
vertical ordering permits easy scrolling and an easy overview of the 
different parts. The adjective evOriparos (8.7) may be considered 
literally: it is easy to ‘catch’ the answer you are looking for. It assists 
readers with knowledge at a glance. In contrast to a dense prose text 
with seemingly no divisions, poetry enables a clear entry-by-entry 
overview of its subject. Consequently, when we assume that the poetic 
form is used qua poetic form for these didactic texts, its basic feature 
of arranging a text in a vertical way would be an important visual 
factor especially useful for texts transmitting knowledge. 

Added to this are the obvious acoustical advantages of verse. There 
is one passage in a poem of Niketas of Herakleia where Niketas seems 
to imply that his student is actually mimicking his teacher who ‘sings’ 
his lesson. 92 Perhaps we have to imagine here a lively classroom 
setting where the students repeat their teacher, who declaims short 
sentences, each of them of equal length and regulated by a fixed 
accentual pattern. A mnemotechnic function may also have played 
a role. Could the charis of poetry then consist in the almost hypnotic 
potential of hundreds of consecutive verses, mutually declaimed, 
eurhythmically transporting the pupils into a world of knowledge? 


6.2.3. A classroom setting 

Here we have arrived at the possibility that these poems might be 
used in a classroom context; that is, in concrete teaching practice. As 
Hórandner has observed, many of Psellos’ didactic poems reflect a 
classroom situation, in which the first-person narrator takes on the 


92 Niketas of Herakleia, De re grammatica (inc. Tipos iraiSa oep.vóv), v. 437: 
ávTaSeis ¡¿ol npooáSovTL. 
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role of the teacher, and a second-person addressee takes up the role of 
pupil. 93 They follow in this respect the custom of classical didactic 
poetry. This feature is present in almost all of Psellos’ poems in 
political verse, henee also all poems addressed to emperors. It is 
also very emphatically present in Niketas’ poems, which may very 
well be a residue of real oral recitation. 

By contrast, the ‘etymologicon, ascribed to Mauropous, does not 
assume a teaching persona, but a writing persona. At the end of the 
poem (w. 471-2), the poet declares that he had to break off his work 
( ponos ), because he was interrupted by other ponoi, probably refer- 
ring to physical troubles: 94 

’AXXoi fj.e níKpo'í avvTapá^ai’res ttovol 
eiravaav a<f>veo tov yXvKvv tovtov ttovov. 

Other bitter pains that trouble me 

Have made me to put a sudden end to this sweet effort. 

Here, there can be little doubt: the I-person speaking from within the 
poem (the speech situation) is a poet sitting at his desk, laboriously 
writing his works. 

The case of Psellos is different, and especially interesting because it is 
also instructive concerning the question of interaction between patron- 
age and poetic form. The first-person narrator in Psellos’ didactic 
poems is an all-knowing teaching persona, who is in firm control of 
the way his lesson unfolds. The second person is also consistent. 
Throughout the poems, a student is addressed, who is in all poems 
(that is, in the text themselves, not only in the titles) identified as an 
emperor: SéanoTa (5.1), avat; (7.80), CTTe</>7)</>ópe (8.1407), etc. The 
poem on rhetoric, most notably, is introduced with the claim that the 
subject is particularly useful for emperors (7.1-3). 

Moreover, the poems are presented as being recited in a context in 
which the poet teaches the imperial pupil in person. The poem on the 
Song of Songs in particular reads like a direct rendering of an oral 
lecture or lesson, attended by only the emperor. Psellos introduces the 
poem as the response to a specific command of the emperor (1-7; cf. 
also infra). The biblical verses that are to be commented on are 


93 Hórandner, ‘Byzantine Didactic Poem’, 67. 

94 Reitzenstein, Varro und Mauropus, 18, thinks that the poet refers to other 
works, but this does not fit so well with the adjective -mKpoí. 
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frequently preceded by remarks that hint at an oral context. For 
instance: ‘But let us listen to the continuation of the Song: for the 
bride says to the groom: (etc.).’ 95 As we have seen, references to 
‘listening’ abound in this poem; and it is represented as if teacher 
and pupil together listen to the words the bride and the groom say in 
the Song. 96 In another case, Psellos reassures his pupil that he should 
not be too surprised by the explanations, for prophecies can be 
illogical at times (723-6). Sometimes, he also explicitly summons 
the emperor to be attentive: ‘You, pay attention carefully to the 
exegesis of these verses!’ 97 In these examples, Psellos anticipates the 
reaction of his audience in his poem, creating the impression of a 
dialogue in progress between pupil and teacher. This is the ploy of 
‘poetic simultaneity’ used often in didactic poetry: the poem conveys 
the impression that the lesson progresses as the poem progresses. 98 
This helps to underpin the personal teacher-student framework: the 
poet takes on the role of teacher, while the addressee is identified as a 
pupil listening closely to the lesson, and even reacting to it. 

At one point, Psellos promises to deal with a particular problem 
later: it is something ‘about which you will be instructed more 
extensively further on’. 99 The adverb KárwOev here is intriguing: it 
is difficult to maintain that this adverb could be used in a purely oral 
context referring to a moment later in time. Rather, it has the spatial 
sense of ‘below’, thus assuming a written text. It has a perfect coun- 
terpart in v. 1150, where avcodev is used to refer to an exegesis that was 
given by Psellos ‘earlier’ in the text. Other features in the didactic 
poems seem to combine oral recitation with the idea that the poem 
was offered in written form. In poem 7 (287-90), Psellos interrupts 
his explanation to attract attention to the syllabus that the emperor is 
holding, most likely a scroll, 100 encouraging him to ask further 
questions if something is not clear. Poem 1 is offered in the form of 
a gift (v. 293). These examples may confirm that the setting of an oral 
lesson need not be taken at face valué. 


95 Psellos 2.299-300: .MAA’ áKovoajpueOa Xolttov kcll tcov €^rjs áopiáTüJV-l / <f>rjol yap 

€TL 7TpOS aVTOV 7] VV¡ \X<¡)Tj TOV VVp,(f>íoV. 

96 See above, 104. 

97 Psellos 2.707: Zv 8e p,oi o<f>68pa TTpóoexc rf¡ tovtcov i^rjyrjoei. 

98 K. Volk, The Poetics of Latín Didactic. Lucretius, Vergil, Ovid, Manilius (Oxford 
2002), 13-24. See also Hórandner, ‘Byzantine Didactic Poem’, 56. 

99 Psellos 2.284: r¡v juáAiara 7 TÁarvTepov KárcoOev BiSaxOriorj. 

100 See above, 92-3. 
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The smaller didactic poems too are constructed in such a way as to 
give the impression of a teacher-student situation. There is often an 
address to a second-person singular (10.1: peÁTiore; 13.3 eiípois). The 
poem on the iambic trimeter (poem 14) is written in the imperative or 
in the future second singular throughout. Poem 12 is the only short 
didactic poem addressed to an emperor, in this case Michael Doukas. 
Psellos here points out that marriage to a daughter of a grand-nephew 
is forbidden. He reinforces the personal address with an interjection 
íadi (v. 4). Poem 15, prescribing a diet, contains imperatives (v. 3. 
Aáj3e). It is clear that the didactic poems of Psellos respond to the need 
for ‘poetic simultaneity’ required of didactic poems. Their intradis- 
cursive setting 101 is that of a classroom, in which the poet as a teacher 
instructs a pupil, mostly an emperor. Other features, however, suggest 
also a written dimensión to the didactic message. 


6.3. PUBLIC AND DEDICATEES 
OF DIDACTIC POETRY 

6.3.1. Political verse: an ambiguous metre 

The aspect of the classroom setting brings us to an important dimen¬ 
sión of political verse that we have left aside until now: its connection 
with patronage and the tastes of the dedicatees. There can be no 
doubt that the imperial identity of the dedicatees is an important 
factor in Psellos’ decisión to use the politikos stichos. The court was, as 
Michael Jeffreys has demonstrated, one of the cultural poles around 
which the use of political verse revolved. 102 While political verse is 
unlikely to have originated at the imperial court, in the tenth century 
it appears to have become, together with related forms, a fashionable 
metre in this milieu. 103 In this respect, it is arguably no coincidence 
that, of all Psellos’ major didactic poems, the only one written in 
dodecasyllables, poem 9 on medicine, is also the only poem not 
dedicated to an emperor but to Psellos’ learned friends. 


101 For the term see above, 112-14. 

102 Jeffreys, ‘Nature and Origins’, 180. 

103 See W. Hórandner, ‘Court Poetry: Questions of Motifs, Structure and Func- 
tion’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), Rhetoric in Byzantium (Aldershot 2003), 75-85, here at 
76-7. 
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However, the metre’s popularity with the highest social circles does 
not correspond in a proportional way to its intellectual valué as 
perceived by contemporaries. As Jeffreys has shown, political verse 
enjoyed (or suffered from) a peculiar status: it was frowned upon by 
hoi logioi, who went so far as to cali it áperpos: in fact, it could not 
even be called a ‘metre’. Mauropous, very probably in reference to the 
political verse, states: ‘an unprosodical (d/xerpo?) metre is to my mind 
no metre at alT (34.5). 104 

Nevertheless, th epolitikos stichos was becoming increasingly popu¬ 
lar, spreading to more different genres than before. 105 Authors less 
sensible to intellectual pressures, such as Symeon the New Theolo- 
gian, felt no qualms about using this metre and other unprosodic 
metres. It is curious, but not illogical, that Niketas Stethatos also 
labels the metrical choices of his great hero as apérpaj pérpcu, perfectly 
echoing Mauropous’ term. 106 

Related to the low status of the metre (from an intellectual per- 
spective) is the practice of making superficial summaries and dedi- 
cating them to emperors. There is one remarkable passage in Psellos’ 
own works with which we have to come to terms, for he seems here to 
take issue with this practice. It is to be found in Psellos’ funeral 
oration for Xiphilinos, when treating his friend’s occupation with 
rhetoric: 

Thus, in contrast to what most orators thought necessary, he did not 
divide rhetoric into different parís, ñor did he compress its infinite power 
by turning it into something like a synoptic work, in similar fashion to 
those who sepárate the sea from the great waters; instead, he discovered 
all its effects and principies, and adopted these in his work, not by making 
a synopsis ofits wealthfor commonpeople or lazy and indolent emperors, 
but by demonstrating its whole amplitude. 107 


104 For a discussion of this passage, see below, 272-3. 

105 For this extensión of use, cf. Lauxtermann, Spring ofRhythm, 39. 

106 Niketas Stethatos, Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien (949-1022), ed. 
P. H. I. Hausherr (Rome 1928), § 37,1. 12; see also Jeffreys, ‘Nature and Origins’, 166. 

107 Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph., p. 455, 1. 7-14: ov yap ovrats ttjv pr¡TopiKr¡v hfipei 
aionep ol nXelovs tcov piprápcov avr/Srjoav hetv, ovSe rijv aneipov Tavrrjs hvvap.iv, atonep 
uvvotttlkov noiovp.evos A óyov avvéoT€i.Áe, Kadánep ol rr¡v dáXaaaav ano roiv peyáXajv 
neXaywv hiaipovvres, aXXa náoas avTr¡s ras hvvápeis nal Tas apxas efevpe Kai 
ovvetorjveyKev ovk lóuÍitoas tiolv, i] fjafJiXeúoiv apyois Kai paOvpos ovvoifnv rov 
nXr¡Sovs noLoópevos, áAAd rr¡v d\r¡v avTr¡s vnapipiv rol Aovo, napaheLKVvs. 
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Xiphilinos is praised because he did not do what Psellos obviously has 
done: writing vulgarizing scientific summaries for people who do not 
have the intellectual capacity or preparedness to go through the whole 
discipline of rhetoric. The word synopsis, so important for didactic 
poems, occurs twice in this passage, and is here decidedly a negative 
term. Writing such synopseis for emperors is clearly considered here 
as inappropriate for a true intellectual. It is a sign of base motivations. 

Interestingly, the common people ( idiotés in Psellos’ terms)—that 
is, those who have not enjoyed a suitable education—are set on a par 
with emperors, who could have enjoyed education, but did not have 
the zeal to immerse themselves in hoi logoi. The passage indicates 
that ‘popular’ taste was something that the court shared with more 
common people. This should not surprise us: even in Psellos’ own 
account, his pupil Michael Doukas was at best an average pupil, 
missing the finer details of writing poetry; 108 about other emperors, 
such as Romanos III Argyros, he is even more disparaging. 109 No 
doubt, the politikos stichos formed part of this popular taste, and the 
condescending tone of Psellos towards synopseis for the idiotés or for 
lazy emperors also targets this metre. 

There is a remarkable contradiction here, by no means unique in 
Psellos, between theory and practice. As emerges from this passage, 
Psellos’ didactic poems surely did not sit well with the high standards 
that hoi logioi set for themselves. Perhaps we can begin to understand 
Psellos’ remarkable reticence about his poetic activities. They deviated 
from the ideal of intellectual integrity and were likely to attract 
accusations that he used improper sophistic tricks to realize base 
ambitions. As such, the use of the political verse was an uneasy 
exercise between catering to popular tastes and upholding intellectual 
ethics. But the advantages to be gained from offering poems to 
emperors were considerable. 


6.3.2. Imperial tastes 

One of the self-representations put forward by Psellos is that of 
imperial preceptor. He fancied himself in the role of Aristotle 


108 Psellos, Chronographia, book VIIc, § 4; see also above, 36-7. 

109 Psellos, Chronographia , book III, § 2. 
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teaching Alexander the Great, or Plato advising the Sicilian tyrants. 110 
This self-fashioning is also eminently present in the funeral oration 
for Xiphilinos, in which Psellos relates at length his teaching activities 
and those of his friend. At a particular point, Psellos says, Mono- 
machos became infatuated with the idea of becoming a learned 
emperor. He recalled Psellos to the palace and made him his personal 
teacher, noting down what he dictated to him, in imitation of Marcus 
Aurelius, the philosopher emperor. This was considered by Psellos 
the climax of his teaching career. It ‘produced a marvel for him, for 
me a glory that was unbelievable to most men’. 111 It was something 
unheard of, like the novel function of cónsul of philosophers: a 
prestigious status that was likely to produce protest and jealousy 
from rival intellectuals. 

His tutorship of the crown prince Michael VII Doukas, some 
decades later, is likewise described as an extremely prestigious and 
exceptional function. Psellos himself acknowledges this, when he 
describes in his Chronographia how Michael chose him as his teacher, 
giving him priority over all other teachers. By doing this, he ‘made his 
[Psellos’] ñame known to everyone’. 112 The imperial dedications of 
the poems and the personal addresses to imperial pupils are signs of 
his personal status and his beloved role of ‘philosopher of kings’. 

Given this situation, it was only natural that Psellos complied to the 
tastes of his powerful patrons. But he finds a way to partly deflect the 
accusations of low reputation that the metre enjoyed from an intel- 
lectual standpoint. The poems give enough indications that the choice 
of th epolitikos stichos was not Psellos’ own, but that of his patrons. As 
we have already noted, the title above the series of didactic poems (in 
the modern edition, the title above poem 6) implies that the poems 
were written as an outcome of a precise and explicit order of Kon- 
stantinos Doukas. The title in the important manuscript París, gr. 
1182 mentions a -npóoTai;is (command), while Laur. 57.26 mentions a 
TTpoaraaía (charge). The same applies to poem 8: in the title to this 
poem, reference is also made to a irpouTa^s of Konstantinos 
X Doukas. 


110 Psellos, Ep. K-D 231, addressed to caesar Doukas. 

111 Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph., p. 434, 1. 18-19: ¿kzlvw re Oafi¡.i.a 8 l 8 ov, Kafiol 

GCfJivÓTrjTa TOLS TTOÁXoLS 6.7TLOTOV. 

112 Psellos, Chronographia, book VIIc, §4, 1. 21-2: ttoXX6.kls tov Gvyypa^éa 
VTT€p€¡3áXXeTO, ov 8r¡ kcli Kadr)yr)Tr¡v npó navrcov ei'XeTO Kal ¿ttl ttolglv eSr]p,OGL€ve 
Tovvop-a. 
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Poem 2, the exegesis of the Song of Songs, also insists on the fact 
that it was made to order. This poem is addressed to three different 
emperors: most titles in the manuscripts refer to Monomachos, but 
others mention Michael VII, and even Nikephoros Botaneiates. The 
poem States from the beginning that the motivation behind the 
composition of this poem was the eagerness of the emperor to learn 
something about the exegesis of the Song of Songs (1. 3). Psellos says 
that he has obeyed his command (v. 4: 9 ¿a-mapa) and will give the 
explanation in ‘simple and familiar wordings’ (v. 7; see above). This 
last description is explicit about the somewhat inferior intellectual 
status of the political verse. I would suggest that Psellos adds this to 
emphasize that the choice of metre and style was part of the imperial 
‘command’. 

The end of the poem clearly establishes the connection between the 
metre of the poem and the imperial request (w. 1215-18): 

'Hfieis iuev ovv ToviTíTaypa to aóv, & arec/ypcfiápe, 
aTTOTrXripüoaL déXovTes cus SovXoí tov oov Kpárovs, 
cus dvvarov ¿ypái/iapev ttoXltíkoís év oríyoís 
tt)v toív íhapárcuv Svvapív, i^r¡yr¡Oív Kal yvcúaiv. 

So, wishing to fulfil your command, O Lord, 
as slaves of your power, 

I have, for the best I could, written down in political verse 
the meaning, exegesis and knowledge of the Song of Songs. 

This is the only instance where Psellos mentions the term ‘politikos 
stichos’. It is presented as the direct outcome of the imperial order. He 
insists on the fact that the poem was executed at imperial command 
(mentioned three times; v. 4: Oea-níapaTi, w. 1201 and 1215: 
énÍTaypa): Psellos wants to ensure that his public understands that 
he has not degraded himself to this metre at his own initiative. It was 
part of a personal directive of the emperor. The impression is created 
that the ‘ease’ and ‘pleasantness’, features connected with political 
verse, are qualities explicitly requested by the imperial commissioner 
of the poems. 

This repeated emphasis on the commissioned status of these 
poems stands in sharp contrast to the motivation that is said to 
underlie poem 9, the poem on medicine in dodecasyllables. In the 
sphragis at verses 529-38, Psellos presents this poem as a spontaneous 
gesture to satisfy the curiosity of (unnamed) friends. He wants to 
‘impart a little appetite’ (v. 533: pucpáv tskclv ope^iv), no more. 
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The graces of metre are here intended to meet the refined tastes of 
men on the same intellectual level as Psellos himself. 


6.3.3. Recycling poems 

The question of the imperial dedications gets a little more compli- 
cated when we have a look at the manuscripts. It is well known that 
the titles of the didactic poems disagree in the manuscripts as to 
which emperor the poems are dedicated to. No doubt, as Westerink 
noted in his introductions to the poems, these different dedications 
go back to adjustments carried out by Psellos himself. In other words, 
when a new emperor ascended the throne, Psellos took the same text 
out of his drawer and simply changed the dedication to offer it to the 
new prince. Thus, poem 1 was first offered to Konstantinos IX 
Monomachos, then to Michael Doukas. Poem 2 is offered to Nike- 
phoros Botaneiates as well as to the two emperors just mentioned. 
Poems 3, 4, and 6 belong to the series offered to Michael Doukas, but 
seem to have been dedicated to Monomachos as well. It is only in the 
titles to poems 5, 7, and 8 that no mention of Monomachos is to be 
found. 

Normally only the dedications in the titles of the poems are 
changed. Poem 6 on grammar, conversely, seems to have undergone 
more fundamental changes in its text as it was dedicated to different 
emperors (Konstantinos Monomachos and Michael Doukas). The 
poem consists of two parts: a compilation of the Ars of Dionysius 
Thrax, and a lexicón. The first section of this lexicón, as Westerink 
showed, is drawn together from a source in its turn based on the 
Souda and other etymologies, whereas the second section (containing 
a list of various medical terms) derives from a source that Psellos also 
used for other works. The manuscripts show a very heterogeneous 
picture. París, gr. 1182 (P), the standard Psellian manuscript, has the 
longest text, and contains a dedication to Michael Doukas. So does 
Laur. 57.26 (p p ), but it omits many verses towards the end of the 
manuscript. Another manuscript, Patm. 110 (p q ) displays more or 
less the same text, also omitting some verses at the end, but contains 
a dedication to Monomachos. But most manuscripts (dubbed by 
Westerink the ‘vulgata’) have a very different verse order: all ítems 
of the lexicón are put in alphabetical order, and many verses are 
omitted. All these manuscripts contain a dedication to Konstantinos 
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Monomachos. A peculiar manuscript is Alexandrinus Patr. 181 (p r ), 
which has the same order as the ‘vulgar’ versión, but agrees with P, p p , 
and p q in its textual variants; it has also a dedication to Monomachos. 

Westerink reconstructed the text history as follows: 113 Psellos first 
made a versión of the poem that was the most complete and logical. 
Then he ordered a scribe to make a new versión: this scribe tried to 
alphabetize the poem, but thereby ruined the text. This versión was 
offered to Monomachos. When Psellos later decided to offer it to 
Michael Doukas, he returned to his earlier, correct, versión. 

In this reconstruction, not only does it remain unclear why Psellos 
should have offered an inferior versión to Monomachos and an older 
and better one to Doukas, but it also fails to explain the peculiar 
situation in the manuscript p q , with the ‘good’ text but the Mono- 
machos dedication, and the hybrid text in p r . It is more probable that 
Psellos used the same text twice to offer to the emperor, and that 
changes to the text were made later. In this scenario, the oldest 
versión dedicated to Monomachos survives in only one manuscript, 
p q . The other versión for Doukas is preserved in the branch repre- 
sented by P and p p . The scribes of two of these three manuscripts 
(p q and p p ) did not take the trouble to copy each lexical item 
meticulously, but omitted several of them. The fact that the omissions 
vary from manuscript to manuscript suggests that this was on the 
initiative of each individual scribe, and does not go back to intentions 
of Psellos or his cióse entourage. 

The text underwent a phase in which attempts were made to 
arrange each lexical entry alphabetically. Psellos himself did not 
intend to produce an ‘alphabetical’ poem. The apparent alphabetical 
order is entirely due to his cióse rebanee on his sources. At certain 
points, one can observe that the original order imposed by Psellos on 
his material is by no means systematically alphabetical. The following 
passage is a case in point. At v. 340, between entries beginning with an e, 
we find suddenly an explanation of the word ¿¡vpóv (‘razorblade’ which, 
it is said, can also mean ‘danger’). This sudden jump in the alphabet can 
be easily explained if we see that all relevant sources (Souda, Hesychius, 
etc.) do not have the entry ‘¿jvpóv but the expression TV i gvpov’, which 
means ‘in danger’, and which is duly placed between the words 


113 


Westerink, Poemata , 60. 
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beginning with e. 114 Psellos merely took over the word in the place in 
which he found it in his source. 

A first attempt to ‘alphabetize’ the poem was made with few 
departures from the text itself; this resulted in p r . The model of 
another branch had a text that was apparently not so well preserved: 
this resulted in the vulgata versión. Both versions, by accident I would 
argüe, relied on a manuscript that had an ascription to Monomachos. 
Whether these redrafts were executed at the behest of Psellos cannot 
be ascertained; it is likely that this happened later. But they were 
obviously done with the aim of making the poems easier to consult. In 
sum: the history of the textual composition of this poem cannot be 
connected to actions of Psellos alone to please his patrón. 

Poem 1, on the inscriptions of the psalms, also has an intricate text 
history. It bears a dedication to Monomachos in the titles of some 
manuscripts, and to Michael Doukas in others. The emperor is also— 
as in most other didactic poems—repeatedly addressed in the text 
itself, with interjections such as héairorá ¡¿ov or avag. But there is also 
a group of manuscripts that omits all references to emperors, both in 
the titles and in the text. 115 Whenever the poem ineludes an address 
to the emperor (for example, v. 1: SeWoTa / xov ), this group of 
manuscripts substitutes a general address, apparently to a group of 
students (in this example: ^tAóAoyoi)- Moreover, these manuscripts 
omit the last section of the text (from 1. 292 to the end). Significantly, 
this section is an epilogue to the main text, where the poet addresses 
the emperor and dedicates the poem as a gift. 

It might be interesting to note that the group of manuscripts that 
omits any mention of an emperor agree in their deviant readings with 
the oldest extant textual witness. This oldest witness is the Bodl. 
Clarke 15, which was written in 1078, while Psellos was probably 
still alive. 116 This fragment also ends just before the final dedicatory 
verses. The evidence from Bodl. Clarke 15 may confirm that the 
manuscripts that do not inelude a dedication reflect a contemporary 
versión of Psellos’ poem, a versión of a poem not offered to emperors. 
In any event, these manuscripts indicate that a contemporary teacher 


114 See Hesychius 5023, Suda 2498, etc. 

115 These manuscripts are: Boston Houghton 3 (j z ), Athen. 799 (j x ), and Mosq. gr. 
388 (j y ). 

116 For this manuscript and its Psellian verses, see above, 68-9. 
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(perhaps also Psellos himself) used the poems for his day-to-day 
teaching practice. 

This also implies that political verse in didactic poems was not 
confined to court. Rather, political verse retained the overall popu- 
larity it must have enjoyed during the preceding centuries, albeit not 
always on a level where it has left traces. 117 The poems in political 
verse by Niketas of Herakleia, composed nearly half a century later, 
may also reflect this use of political verse for didactic texts in non- 
imperial contexts. The imperial taste, as we have seen in the fragment 
from the funeral oration to Xiphilinos, was cióse to the ‘popular’ taste. 
By offering his poems to emperors in a metre they would appreciate, 
Psellos made concessions to a taste considered vulgar by more intel- 
lectual standards; but he surely was conscious that these poems could 
also be read with pleasure by others, amongst them probably his own 
students. It can thus be argued that the representation of imperial 
commission is a fiction to a certain degree. The later use of the poems 
suggests that they had a far broader and more general use and public 
than the poems and titles themselves suggest. Political verse was not 
solely used to satisfy imperial tastes, but also to attract a broad public 
of students. 


117 See, for this phenomenon, M. Jeffreys, ‘Byzantine Metrics: Non-literary Strata’, 
JOB 31 (1981), 313-34. For the sudden emergence of political verse in the religious 
poems of Symeon the New Theologian: Jeffreys, ‘Nature and Origins’, 167. 
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Competitions 


Ever since the time of Homer, when ‘young boys quarrelled over 
words’ in the agora, 1 public disputes and contests in eloquence have 
played a role in Greek-speaking culture. Literary or rhetorical con¬ 
tests were an important part of the social and cultural configuration 
of intellectual communities. Particularly at times when intellectual 
elites gained in importance and autonomy, these contests were im¬ 
portant tools for social self-Identification and distinction. 2 

Likewise, the intellectual field in the eleventh century defined itself 
by constant struggles, contests, and competitions. The sudden expan¬ 
sión of opportunities for social promotion elicited a variety of forms 
of rivalry at all levels. A good example of this competitive atmosphere 
can be found in the vivid descriptions by Psellos of jealousy and 
intrigue amongst the secretaries, the lower level of bureaucracy. 3 
The organization of school life in this period was also a factor that 
fuelled competition. As we have just seen, education was primarily 
entrusted to schools and private teachers operating on an independ- 
ent basis. External regulation by an authority was minimal; rather, the 
organization of education rested upon the informal parameters of 
reputation and social networks. It is no wonder then that teachers 
found themselves in a constant struggle with their colleagues. 

In the Byzantine eleventh century, as argued above (160-75), the 
selection procedures for administrative careers included tests aimed 


1 lliad 15.284: ottttÓtz Kovpoí IpLooziav ircpl ¡ivSou 1 . 

2 The Second Sophistic is a good example; see T. Schmitz, Bildung und Macht. Zur 
sozialen und politischen Funktion der zweiten Sophistik in der griechischen Welt der 
Kaiserzeit (Munich 1997). 

3 Psellos, Or. min. 11 and 12. 
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at determining the aptitude of the candidates. Candidates wishing to 
acquire the symbolic capital of intellectual renown had to ‘publish’ 
themselves through the production of texts (oral or written). By doing 
this, they exposed themselves to being put to the test. Only by 
withstanding these attacks, by participating in the game, could they 
prove their worth and establish a reputation. A rational form of 
competition was considered as a necessary stage in the development 
of a career, according to the meritocratic logic advocated by the logioi. 

These competitions seem to have crystallized into more or less 
formally organized contests. Hoi logoi, especially rhetorical and gram- 
matical skills, formed the core of these contests. In our texts, these 
contests are usually called ‘contests in hoi logoi’ (ÁoyiKÓs ayúiv or 
aytbv tov Áóyov). Although these terms occur quite frequently in 
eleventh-century texts, this has never been taken seriously as a cul¬ 
tural or literary phenomenon of importance. Yet it can be demon- 
strated that these contests provided a framework for textual 
production. Moreover, poetry seems to have played a prominent 
role in these contests. 

This chapter reveáis competition within the intellectual field as a 
driving forcé behind the writing of poetry. First, I will define the 
logikos agón as a contemporary phenomenon, referring to an occa- 
sion where young men competed with each other in a performative 
setting. Of special importance were the contests in the schedos, a 
contemporary education exercise; in these contests, poetry occupied 
a special role. The poetic polemics between teachers and intellectuals 
are analysed as examples of ‘agonistic’ writings, following a shared 
pattern and shared vocabulary, intent on using derision, abuse, and 
humour to damage reputations. A final section focuses on satiric 
poems of Christophoros Mitylenaios and invective poems of Michael 
Psellos, reconstructing their exchange and circulation. 


7.1. THE LOGIKOS AGON 

Psellos’ works abound with references to the logikos agón. 4 The texts 
describing careers of friends (and of course his own career) frequently 


4 I have investigated this more fully in: F. Bernard, ‘Authorial Practices and 
Competitive Performance in the Works of Michael Psellos’ (forthcoming). 
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mention contests that are situated in a rhetorical or otherwise intel¬ 
ectual context. 

The funeral oration for Xiphilinos contains references to various 
kinds of contests. As is often the case, the sometimes vague language 
in this text hampers our understanding of the subject. The first 
reference to contests occurs within Psellos’ praise of Xiphilinos’ 
eloquence. Here, Psellos praises Xiphilinos’ prowess in ‘contestations’ 
(7 repl ras avridéoeis ). 5 He adds the intriguing remark that people such 
as Xiphilinos and Psellos (to kuO' rpxas ¡xépos) are likely to encounter 
jealousy and criticism. It is tempting to take this as a general remark 
on the hostility that this type of upcoming intellectual attracted. 

A more clear-cut reference follows immediately. Psellos tells us 
that he helped his friend in the battles in the ÁoyiKov Oéarpov, and no 
less did Xiphilinos applaud and support him when Psellos tried to 
prove his best ‘in contests and demonstrations’ (¿v aywoi, ko.1 
eniSeígeoiv ). 6 It is not easy to be precise about the meaning of these 
words, 7 but it seems that the debates had a rhetorical or literary 
aspect and that they were watched, and perhaps also assessed, by 
an audience or jury. The words ¿■níSei and aycov are mentioned 
in one breath. The candidates were mutually scrutinized (432.30: 
avre^erá^op-aí), which suggests a contest based on comparison of 
candidates. The XoyiKov déarpov appears here to refer to an occasion 
where various contenders convened to give proofs of their abilities 
that were competitively compared to each other. 

After this, the oration discusses another kind of intellectual contest: 
the competitions between teachers in Constantinople for the revered 
‘thrones’ (433.3: aep,vot, dpóvoi ) or teaching positions. 8 When Psellos 
sketches the lamentable and fragmented State of education in the 


5 Psellos, Or.fun. in Xiph. 432.17-29. 

6 Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph. 432.24-9. 

7 P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur le Xle siécle byzantin (Paris 1977), 204, n. 25, draws 
attention to these declamations and contests, pointing to the archaizing and imprecise 
vocabulary. I do not think that these contests refer to judicial cases, as proposed by 
W. Wolska-Conus, ‘Les écoles de Psellos et de Xiphilin sous Constantin IX Mono- 
maque’, TM 6 (1976), 223-43, at 224: see the very frequent use of the words Áóyoi and 
derivatives, pointing to a broader concept of intellectual culture. 

8 On this passage, see also J.-C. Riedinger, ‘Quatre étapes de la vie de Michel 
Psellos’, REB 68 (2010), 5-60, at 37-9; but instead of a struggle for the teaching chairs 
of rhetoric and philosophy at a State university, I see here primarily a rivalry between 
the different independent schools. 
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capital, he links this to the fact that there was no real Champion in the 
contests of hoi logoi: 

Public theatra were still organized, and an arbiter presided over them, 

and the contenders were dexterous. But the contests in hoi logoi did not 

deserve that ñame: there were simply a few people who whispered their 

speeches in a comer. 9 

The somewhat condescending tone towards the contests held at this 
time serves to emphasize the pre-eminence of Xiphilinos and Psellos. 
However, the text makes it clear that the phenomenon existed and 
was deemed important. Since the contenders are in this case the 
teachers with their ‘choirs’ (433.12) and ‘logikoi phalanxes’ (433.41), 
the expression ot twv Xóywv áycoves must refer here to contests 
between teachers or between schools. The subjects of the contests 
were broad: apart from rhetoric, which seems to be implied in every 
instance, Psellos also mentions here generally ‘knowledge and skills’ 
(433.19-20: ¿morr/paLs xaí régrats). The contests seem to have been 
highly formalized: they were held in public, and they were watched by 
a specialist judge. This judge is called agonothetes, in the vein of 
the metaphor that is used throughout, evoking ancient sports 
or theatre games. The word theatron is also part of this metaphor. 
The subsequent description of the chaotic state of education con¬ 
tinúes this imagery. The ‘thiasos’ did not hold rhythm, since there 
was no choir leader. None of the examined candidates (433.15: 
ávTe^erá^op,ai is again the word used) prevaüed over the other. 
This changed when Psellos and Xiphilinos appeared on the stage. In 
this instance, agones tou logou are closely linked to the context of 
education. Above all, they seem to have had a decisive influence on 
the hierarchy of teachers. 

Further references to different kinds of contests are to be found in a 
piece written by Psellos entitled ‘To two students of his who direct 
writings against each other’ (Or. min. 20: Els 8vo Tivas twv padrjTwv 
avrov Xoyoypoxfrq carras npos aÁÁr¡Áovs). He reproaches his students 
because they address polemical writings to each other. As such, they 
disturb the good order of his ‘phalanx of learning’. It is not time for 
war, since they are not yet fighting against the real enemy. Their 


9 Psellos, Or. fun. in Xiph. 433.8-11: Kal Oéarpa ¡xcv ¿tcÁclto óry/xóata, Kal 
áycovoderrjs tovtols TTpovKádrjTO, Kal oí áLapuXXóopievoL nepiSe^LOi- oí 8e tcov Xóycov 
áycoves eifjevSovro Tovvop, a, Kal ev ira pafivoTO) evioi tovs Xóyovs VTreifjiOvpi^ov. 
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altercations should remain confined to playful games, as there is no 
need yet to seek after official positions. Psellos portrays himself as a 
general in these battles, preparing his pupils as an army. This entails 
that besides these playful contests between pupils, there are others 
with a more important issue: obtaining careers (I can see no other 
way to interpret apya? twv afuxyiá-nw ). 10 Inter-school contests are 
clearly being referred to here . 11 

From other sources, too, we learn that competition was stimulated 
amongst students. The Neara closes with an address to the future 
students of the school of the nomophylax at Mangana, advising them 
not to remain idle, but to ‘engage in fine disputes amongst yourselves, 
and fight the great battle over your reputation in law, keeping in mind 
that the prize is great, and expecting a very fine reward indeed ’. 12 The 
approving expressions r¡ KaXr¡ epis and é ttoÁvs áyúv indicate that this 
competition was seen as an honourable thing. It is an integral element 
of the coming into being of a worthy intellectual, bringing with it the 
prospect of‘good repute’ (eilSo/ap^cn?, as it is stated here). 

References to contests also occur in the funeral oration for Michael 
Keroularios, who contended with his brother as an equal ‘sparring 
partner ’, 13 and the oration for Konstantinos Leichoudes, who as a 
student participated in the ‘contest over logoi’; improvisations are also 
mentioned here . 14 References to contests in a school context also 
occur in funeral orations for former students . 15 Here again, battles 
were fought between rival groups of pupils, whose members support- 
ed and cheered for each other. The school provided a framework for 
these contests, in these texts as well as in the other texts we have 
discussed here. 

For Psellos, these contests were by no means inconsequential 
pastimes. Within the meritocratic and intellectual ideal he advocated, 
the games staged in school prefigured later contests over influence 


10 Psellos, Or. min. 20.82. 

11 See also Lemerle, Cinq études, 216. 

12 Mauropous, Neara , §14: tt/v KaXrjv 7 Tpós aXXr¡Xovs €pLV epi^erc, kcll 7 repl ttjs er 
vópLOis ev8oKLp,r¡o€üJS rov ttoXvv aycova TTOietode, piéyLOTOV elSóres to enadXov, kcll 
KaXrjv otl p^áXiora tt)v apLOifir)v eKhexópcevoL. 

13 Michael Psellos, Oratio funebris in Michaelem Cerularium, ed. K. Sathas, 
MeoaLcovLKrj BL^XioOr]Kr¡ (Venice/Paris 1876), IV, 308-87, at 310.10-11. 

14 Psellos, Or. fun. in Leich. 392.3-11; see especially the expressions áycov ó 
/jiéy lotos (1. 4) and r¡ irepi tovs Xóyovs 7ráXr¡ (1. 5); for the improvisations see 1. 21 
(a X eS LOL Aoyot). 

15 E.g. Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier, 4.124-5. 
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and wealth. In several orations directed against detractors, he defends 
the rationality of the prevailing selection procedures. 16 In Or. min. 9, 
he States that after the ‘games’, which his opponents deemed inno- 
cent, real rewards were nevertheless distributed, of which he received 
more than anyone else. 17 In a similar oration (Or. min. 10), Psellos 
sneers that his enemies did not care when they were defeated in 
contests over words (51: tt)v énl rois A óyois r¡Trav), but when Psellos 
also won the serious games they considered their lives miserable. For 
Psellos, the outcome of contests over words decided the struggles over 
real assets, presumably the distribution of titles and functions. 

The descriptions of agones employ a specific vocabulary. Meta- 
phors from the world of sporting events are frequent. The word áyúv 
itself reflects this. In Or. min. 9, Psellos builds up a long allegory 
comparing his excellence in the field of letters to various sporting 
contests (1. 43-63); a similar metaphor is used in the oration for 
Leichoudes. The world of ancient festivals and theatre games also 
plays a great role, as we have seen, especially in the oration for 
Xiphilinos. The word theatron is only part of this overarching im- 
agery: in almost all instances where Psellos uses the word, it retains a 
strong metaphorical sense. 18 Its primary meaning of ‘hippodrome’, 
‘sports arena’, or (ancient) ‘theatre’ is still very emphatically in the 
foreground, in line with the imagery evoked by the words áyúv and 
áyaivodérris. Rather than referring to a group of intellectuals or a fixed 
place for gatherings, the word theatron refers to an imaginary place, 
an occasion for learned competitions and collective reading. 19 It does 
not yet, as in later Byzantium, consistently refer to a sociocultural 
phenomenon. 


16 See also Riedinger, ‘Quatre étapes’, 53-7. 

17 Psellos, Or. min. 9.43-56. 

18 See the helpful OverView of significations of theatron as given in N. Gaul, 
Thomas Magistros und die spiitbyzantinische Sophistik. Studien zum Humanismus 
urbaner Eliten in der frühen Palaiologenzeit (Mainz 2011), 18-23. Eleventh-century 
occurrences of the word seem to me restricted to the first type defined by Gaul. On 
theatron, see also above, 98-9. 

19 For logikon theatron as used for twelfth-century and late Byzantine learned 
communities, see (among others) M. Mullett, ‘Aristocracy and Patronage in the 
Literary Circles of Comnenian Constantinople’, in: M. Angold (ed.), The Byzantine 
Aristocracy IX to XIII Centnries (Oxford 1984), 173-201; P. Marciniak, ‘Byzantine 
Theatron—A Place of Performance?’, in: M. Grünbart (ed.), Theatron. Rhetorische 
Kultur in Spatantike und Mittelalter (Berlin/New York 2007), 277-85. 
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In many of our texts, we hear of judges, who were to assess the 
performances of the candidates. In poem 47, Mauropous mentions 
that he, in his capacity as a teacher, ‘judged over contests among 
students and teachers’. 20 This must refer to similar contests in hoi 
logoi, being held amongst both students and teachers. In a letter, 
Mauropous also responds to a friend’s request to ‘arbitrate over a 
battle and give the prize to the best’. 21 It appears that Mauropous was 
called upon to judge over logikoi agones-, he was, to continué the 
prevalent imagery, an agonothetes. 

Texts designed for competition and contest are seen as a normal 
part of the literary output of an intellectual. In his oration for the 
anonymous patrikios, Psellos mentions three kinds of works that the 
patrikios is said to have produced during his studies. One of these is 
called ‘agonistic (áywvioTu<á): Psellos specifies that such works are 
written ‘for the contest with rivals in the art [of rhetoric]’. 22 In his 
oration in honour of Symeon Metaphrastes, Psellos States that Symeon 
‘occupied himself resourcefully with all genres of literature ( hoi logoi), 
some of them in a more competitive manner (áyannoTiKWTepov), 
others in a more friendly one’. 23 I would conclude that writing com¬ 
petitive texts was seen as a very normal part of the career of an 
intellectual in Byzantium. Occasions for polemics and competitions 
were sufficiently numerous. 


7.2. THE SCHEDOS CONTESTS 

One specific type of agón acquired a particular importance in the 
eleventh century, especially in relation to poetry: the schedos con¬ 
test. 24 The schedos, or schedography, is surrounded by many 


20 Mauropous 47.24: Kpívcov f.ia6rjTais /caí SiSaa/caAois cpis- 

21 Mauropous, Ep. 29.4-5: to Se Siairi^aai TrpoorjKÓvTcos rfj fiáxj) /caí S ovvai reo 

KpeLTTOVL TO KpCLTOS . 

Psellos, Or. fun. Gautier 5.163-4: rá pcev áyamcm/cá /caí rrpós apuXXav 
aVTLT¿X V(OV - 

23 Michael Psellos, Orationes hagiographicae, ed. E. Fisher (Leipzig/Stuttgart 1994), 
7.302-3: aurerai Se /caí ttoXoclScos re ov tov Xóyov p-epcov, rá p.ev áycovLOTLKOJTepov, rá 
Se TTpaórepov. 

24 On schedos as an innovation in eleventh-century education: Lemerle, Cinq 
études, 235-41; A. Markopoulos, £ De la structure de l’école byzantine. Le maitre, les 
livres et le processus éducatif’, in: B. Mondrain (ed.), Lire et écrire á Byzance (Paris 
2006), 85-96, at 93-5. 
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uncertainties (and, sometimes, misunderstandings). The most com- 
mon definition in the middle Byzantine centuries is that of an exercise 
composed by a teacher, containing various grammatical problems 
and difficulties. This exercise would be dictated to the students, who 
were required to reconstruct the original text correctly. 25 The most 
specific form of schede consisted of texts made up of unintelligible 
word groups from which the pupils had to extract the correct reading 
by applying alternative spelling and word breaks. 26 All the schede of 
this more specific form come from the twelfth century, which may 
imply that it was an innovation. 27 

Psellos mentions the schedos in several letters. It clearly formed 
part of his own teaching. 28 Together with the poems we will discuss 
here, there is much indirect evidence of the schedos, but I could only 
discover a small number of texts from the eleventh century that 
might themselves count as schede; and even then, their dating and 
interpretation are insecure. The longest is an intriguing text from a 
certain Longibardos, 29 who might be the same Longibardos men- 
tioned by Anna Komnene in connection with the schedos. 30 The text 
is a lengthy piece of moral advice directed by a teacher to his 
students, but the most striking feature is its abundant use of words 
that contain orthographical difficulties. The second poem of Anón. 
Schiró, playing with superlatives ending in -oraros, could perhaps 
also count as a schedos. As with the text of Longibardos, the subject 


25 See Hunger, Literatur, I, 24-9; R. Browning, ‘II códice marciano gr. XI.31 e la 
schedografia bizantina’, in: Miscellanea Marciana di studi bessarionei (Padua 1976), 
21-34, at 22; G. Schiró (ed.), ‘La schedografia a bisanzio nei sec. XI-XII e la scuola dei 
SS. XL Martiri’, Bolletino della badia greca di Grottaferrata 3 (1949), 11-29. 

26 See the schede of Theodoros Pródromos in I. Vassis, ‘Graeca sunt, non leguntur. 
Zu den schedographischen Spielereien des Theodoros Pródromos’, BZ 87 (1994), 
1-19, and the texts in L. Polemis, í FI po¡i\rip.aTa rr¡s fiv£avrivr¡s ogeboypablas , 
'E\Á V víKá 45 (1995), 277-302. 

27 For this distinction, see A. Garzya, ‘Literarische und rhetorische Polemiken der 
Komnenenzeit’, BSl 34 (1973), 1-14, at 3-4. 

28 Psellos, Ep. K-D 16 and 24. 

29 The text is edited in N. Festa, ‘Longibardos’, Byz 6 (1931), 101-222. Festa loosely 
dated the text to the eleventh century, with some question marks. See also id., ‘Note 
preliminari su Longibardos’, BZ 16 (1907), 431-53. 

30 Anna Komnene, Alexias, ed. A. Kambylis and D.R. Reinsch (Berlin/New York 
2001), book XV, ch. 7, 9. See also R. Anastasi, ‘Ancora su Anna Comnena e la 
schedografia’ in: Studi di filología bizantina III (Catania 1985), 77-95, who does not 
make the connection with Longibardos edited by Festa; and D. R. Reinsch (trans.), 
Anna Komnene. Alexias, 2nd edn (Berlin/New York 2001), 538 and notes. 
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matter is moral advice, but clearly this is not as important as the 
training in orthography. 

What is striking about the evidence regarding the schedos in the 
eleventh century is that poetic texts in particular contain so much 
information. There seems to have been a special connection between 
the schedos and poetry. Poems 9, 10, and 11 by Christophoros are 
arguably some of the most informative sources on school life of this 
period; all three of them also refer to the schedos. Poems 9 and 10 
celébrate the excellence of the school of St Theodore in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sphorakiou, while poem 11 is directed against the 
maistor of the school of Theotokos of Chalkoprateia. 

The praise of poem 9 for the maistor León and his assistant 
Stylianos is exclusively based on the claim that they are victorious 
in the schedos contests. The school will never fall as long as Stylianos 
is the próximos, and it will never see a defeat in the schedos as long as 
León is maistor. 31 It is León who has trained the youth in the ‘contests 
in hoi logoi’ (v. 7: áywves tcov Xóycuv). Any other teacher may take a 
student of his own and come forward to join battle, but he will soon 
realize that he is no match against León and his students. 

Military imagery underlies the vocabulary in this poem. The verb 
oTo/j,woas (6), ‘providing with eloquence’, can also mean ‘harden’, 
‘train’. León is said to ‘march out’ (8: é'éeioi) with his students, 
trusting in them like weapons (ottÁols). The class of pupils is an 
army going to war, with their teacher as a general. 

In poem 10 the schedos contests again form a substantial part of the 
praise for León (w. 13-17): 

povv ¿¡xéei oofír/s Kovptov ahí irepl cura, 
oí' Áí7Tatvóp*evoí re Ka t evXoyír¡v íjvváyovres 

tcov rrávrojv KpaTtovoí vécov ogeSécov ¿v áycooív, 15 

ovveKa toÍoí Aécov ye SiSácr KaXós ecrTív aptcnos- 
ov Si) Kal xXéos eoTai dyrjpaov rj/xara irávTa. 

He emits a stream ofwisdom which surrounds the ears of the young, 
who are nourished by it and gather eloquence, 

so that they defeat all other boys in the schede contests, 15 

because León is the best teacher in such matters; 
therefore, he will have immortal fame for all days to come. 


31 I can see no reason to assume that this poem targets the phenomenon of schedos 
as such, as suggested in Hunger, Literatur, II, 26, apparently taking fjrTav Seív-qv (v. 4) 
as ‘misery’ caused by the use of the schedos, and not as a defeat in a contest. 
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The link between success in schedos contests and the reputation of the 
teacher could not be established more clearly: Leon’s reputation as a 
teacher will grow thanks to his excellence in training the youth for the 
schedos contests. This reputation is measured by comparison with his 
íellow-maistores (see v. 2): rivalry between schoolmasters is a prom- 
inent feature here, and is an important motivation for the schedos 
contests. 

Poem 11 is a fierce assault on the maistor of the school of Theoto- 
kos in Chalkoprateia. Christophoros advises everyone to avoid this 
school. The maistor is personified as Midas, because he sells his schede 
to his students, turning the school of Chalkoprateia into a ‘schedo- 
prateion’, a shop selling schede. Again, the schedos is an important 
element in the reputation of teachers, albeit here in a negative way. 

These three poems testify to the strong sense of solidarity within 
communities formed in a particular Constantinopolitan school, as 
well as to the animosity towards rival schools. Pupils and their teacher 
formed a kind of dique. These groups engendered relationships of 
friendship that continued well into adulthood. Texts and perform¬ 
ances played a great role in the communal culture of these áreles. For 
example, in one letter the young Psellos vows that he will sing the 
praises of his teacher, together with the rest of the choir. 32 The poems 
of Christophoros, defending his own teacher and attacking rivals, 
follow the same pattern. I am inclined towards the possibility that 
Christophoros composed these poems when he was himself still a 
pupil. He had at any rate a cióse personal connection to the school of 
Sphorakiou. The position of the poems towards the beginning of the 
collection may also point to this. It is surely no coincidence that the 
school of Chalkoprateia is the target: the churches of Sphorakiou and 
Chalkoprateia were in cióse proximity to each other. 33 The rivalry 
between schools thus corresponds to rivalry between neighbourhoods 
of Constantinople. 

Mauropous also engages intensively with the schedos. Most 
scholars believe that Mauropous was opposed to the phenomenon 
of the schedos as such. 34 However, I argüe here that this belief is based 


32 Psellos, Ep. K-D 12, p. 14,1. 15-18. 

33 P. Magdalino, Constantinople médiévale. Études sur l’évolution des structures 
urbaines (París 1996), 40 and n. 138. 

34 See Hunger, Literatur, II, 26; see also below for the interpretations of Mauropous 
68 and 33. 
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on erroneous interpretations. Rather, Mauropous’ image of the sche¬ 
dos such as it appears from his poems is perfectly in line with that of 
his contemporaries. 

In poem 68, entitled Els oyeSos, Mauropous apparently takes sides 
for the school of the Forty Martyrs. He challenges an adversary, 
claiming the divine assistance of the Forty Martyrs. Warlike imagery 
is emphatically presentí the martyrs are a ‘phalanx’ of hoplites, and 
the challengers daré to ‘engage in battle’. The language of threat and 
bragging resembles Christophoros’ poems in defence or in attack of 
schools (9-11). But above all, Mauropous’ poem shows affinities with 
the first poem of Anón. Schiró. Both texts are composed in defence of 
the same school, the school of the Forty Martyrs. In the poem of 
Anón. Schiró, the feast day of the patrón saints is celebrated at length: 
it arguably provided the occasion for the schedos contest. The poem of 
Anón. Schiró is directed to the students, spurring them on to perform 
well, while in Mauropous 68 a rival teacher is addressed. Both poems 
boast divine support, and repulse the enemy with warlike language. 
Both poems also use the same line of argument: with so many allies at 
their side, the students of the school of the Forty Martyrs cannot fail 
to win. Even the phrasing is remarkably similar (compare w. 38-9 of 
Anón. Schiró with Mauropous 68.2-3). 35 

Schiró maintained that Mauropous’ poem was not written by 
Mauropous but by a pupil, 36 but this is difficult to believe, since the 
poetry collection as a whole bears so clearly the stamp of Mauropous 
as its author. 37 According to Karpozilos, this piece, which he de¬ 
scribes as ‘hard to interpret’, was written by Mauropous as part of a 
personal feud, while he himself was opposed to the schedos. 38 To my 
mind, it makes more sense to connect Mauropous’ piece with the very 
similar poems by Christophoros and Anón. Schiró. Just like these 
texts, Mauropous’ poem was written on the occasion of a schedos 
contest, as a sign of his solidarity with the school of the Forty Martyrs. 
He conducís a war, not against the phenomenon of schedos but 
against his adversarles in the schedos contest. The curious vocative 
ayiSeurá (v. 5) is not a denigrating term for any schedos writer, it is a 

35 See also Schiró, ‘Schedografia’, 22. 

36 Schiró, ‘Schedografia’, 17-18, 22. 

37 As also pointed out by R. Anastasi, ‘Giovanni d’Euchaita e gli skedikoi’, SicGymn 
24 (1971), 61-9, esp. 67. Anastasi interprets schedos as an improvised piece written by 
Mauropous. 

38 Karpozilos, Zv¡i^o\r¡, 94. 
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denigrating term for a bad one. 39 Engaging in schede was a very 
normal thing to do for a teacher, and if we would deny that Maur- 
opous, one of the most renowned teachers of his time, participated in 
it, we would believe all too rashly in the image of Mauropous as a 
reclusive intellectual free from phenomena we consider base and 
ordinary. 

Ñor do we find the slightest negative sentiment towards the phe- 
nomenon in his other poems. Poem 70, entitled ‘On the engraving 
with cinnabar of the schede, celebrates a schedos written by the 
emperor Konstantinos Monomachos, who is expressly named in the 
first line. The imperial colour of the ink, cinnabar, testifies to the fact 
that it was written by the emperor. Scholars have found this poem 
very problematic, and have consistently tried to reject the idea that it 
is connected to schedographic exercises. 40 However, I can see no 
objection to taking the poem in a quite literal way. Mauropous uses 
the word agéSos, as in poem 68, to refer to that phenomenon of 
‘schedography’ apparently considered so abject by modern scholars. 
The second verse, áÁr/divov vovv évTÍdr¡cn rols véots, 'he instils the 
right mind in the youngsters’, refers to the pedagogical valué of his 
schedographic exercises, in a similar way to that in which Christo- 
phoros praised Leo’s ability to edúcate pupils with his schede 41 
Moreover, there is a letter of Psellos which also praises an edition of 


39 The term also occurs in a lemma in a thirteenth-century manuscript with schede, 
see I. Vassis, ‘Ta)v véan' rjnXoÁóyoiv jraXaíofiara. H ov\\oyr¡ axcdaiv rov KoihiKO- 
Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 92’, 'EXXqvucá 52 (2002), 37-68, at 63. 

40 J. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire 867-1185 (Oxford/ 
London), 53-4 and E. Follieri, Giovanni Mauropode. Otto canoni paracletici a Gesü 
Cristo (Roma 1967), 9, n. 6, connect this poem with the Neara ; G. De Gregorio, 
‘Epigrammi e documenti. Poesía come fonte per la storia di chiese e monasteri 
bizantini’, in: C. Gastgeber and O. Kresten (eds), Sylloge Diplomatico-Palaeographica 
I. Studien zur byzantinischen Diplomatik und Palaographie (Vienna 2010), 9-134, 
here 42-8 sees in this poem an act of official legislation, taking gapay-q as a specific 
technical term (which it does not need to be), and, surprisingly, considers the fact that 
it is written for young people as an argument that it is not related to an edition of 
schede. R. Anastasi, ‘A proposito del carme 70 di Giovanni Mauropode’, in: Lirica 
greca da Archiloco a Elitis. Studi in onore di F.M. Pontani (Padua 1984), 243-6 
interprets this poem as the consecration of a prize given to pupils. Hunger, Hoch- 
sprachliche, II, 25, concedes (with some amazement) that Momomachos might 
actually have composed schedographies. Karpozilos, Evp.floX'q, 86, calis this poem 
‘problematic’, but hesitatingly suggests that it is related not to imperial legislation, but 
to schedography. Markopoulos, ‘De la structure’, 94, interprets the poem in a 
straightforward way, with which I agree. 

41 Christophoros 9.6. 
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schede made by Monomachos; 42 it is very likely that this refers to the 
same work, and it corroborates the fact that Monomachos himself 
composed the schede, rather than simply appending his signature to 
them. Mauropous’ poem precedes two book epigrams on a book 
belonging to Monomachos stipulating the exact liturgical Service for 
his patrón, Saint George; as elsewhere in the manuscript, Mauropous 
has here grouped some similar poems together. 43 Poem 70 was thus 
simply conceived as a book epigram accompanying and praising the 
edition of schede made by Monomachos. The poem reflects Maur- 
opous’ keen interest in schedographic exercises, as well as his ability 
to tlatter Monomachos on his achievements 44 

Schedos contests are also present in the didactic poems of Niketas 
of Herakleia. In some of his poems, he urges his pupils to learn the 
rules well, in order to be able to stand firm in the schede contests. 45 No 
doubt Niketas was also a teacher who had to prepare his students for 
upcoming contests. 

A series of poems by Anón. Sola (poem 7 in the edition) is clearly 
conceived as a set of pieces designed for an inter-school context, 
although in these poems the schedos is not mentioned. The poet 
derides rival teachers and pupils, and boosts the morale of the own 
school, which I have proposed to identify with the school belonging to 
the monastery ton Nosion on the coast of the sea of Marmara 46 The 
second of these short pieces runs like this: 

Cl d>0¿y¡.ui kvkÁÓ>tt€íov, eppov npós 7Terpas- 

¿v i’ocuaís qhovaiv a\X ápSóves. 

Oh, Cyclopean voice, away with you to the rocks! 

In their ‘nests’ (Nosiai), however, the nightingales sing. 


42 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 115, p. 361, 1. 18: ij toó ayeSotis ¿«Sonetos. L. Sternbach, 
‘Spicilegium Laurentianum’, Eos 8 (1902), 65-86, here 73-4 for the connection 
between both texts. Anastasi, ‘Al proposito’, denies that Psellos’ letter concerns a 
schedos ; however, the wording is clear enough. 

43 This grouping does not necessarily imply that poem 70 was written with the 
same patronage project in mind, as suggested in De Gregorio, ‘Epigrammi e docu- 
menti’, 47. 

44 Anastasi, ‘Al proposito’, 244 considers this adulatory tone as incompatible with 
Mauropous’ style, but the long poem 54 is a sufficient counterproof. 

45 See an OverView of relevant passages in: J. Schneider, ‘La poésie didactique á 
Byzance: Nicétas d’Héraclée’, Bulletin de VAssociation Guillaume Bndé 58 (1999), 
388-423, at 416-17. 

46 F. Bernard, ‘The Anonymous of Sola and the School of Nosiai’, JOB 61 (2011), 
81-8. 
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There is a pun here on the ñame of the school (Nosiai), which is very 
similar to the word for nests’ (voomá). The pupils are likened to 
nightingales, singing beautifully, whereas the adversaries are com¬ 
pared to a Cyclops. In another piece, the adversary is identified as a 
certain Nikolaos The rhetor’. This was undoubtedly a teacher from a 
rival school, which had to fight a battle against the school of Nosiai. 
There is again an aggressive tone: the rival is advised to ‘go away’. 
This piece, just as the other poems of Anón. Sola, seems to have been 
pronounced just before the declamations (of schede ?) began. Perhaps 
the pieces in this series were alternating responses of two rival 
participants in the contest. 

Many of the poems above share some typical characteristics: they 
defend a school and deride adversaries from another school, bragging 
that the rival school will be defeated in the upcoming schedos contest. 
The following question remains: If the poems themselves were not 
real schede in their own right, how should we understand the exact 
purpose or signification of these poems within the context of schedos 
contests? The challenges addressed to adversaries and the exhort- 
ations addressed to students suggest that the teacher pronounced 
these poems before the contest began, influencing the opinión of 
the public and the judges, and encouraging the pupils. Be that as it 
may, the poems confirm the patronage-like bonds that connect 
teachers with their students and former students. They defend the 
school community at the moment when its reputation was most at 
stake: in the Ínter-school contests. 


7.3. DERISION AND ABUSE 

Humour often has an aggressive purpose in Byzantium. 47 It was an 
effective weapon for mocking other people. Laughter brought joy 
for the audience not involved, and shame for the persons who were. 


47 On the abusive aspect of Byzantine humour, see B. Baldwin, ‘A Talent to Abuse: 
Some Aspects of Byzantine Satire’, Byzantinische Forschungen 8 (1982), 9-28; 
L. Garland, ‘And His Bald Head Shone Like the Moon...: An Appreciation of the 
Byzantine Sense of Humour as Recorded in Historical Sources of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries’, Parergon 8 (1990), 1-31; P. Magdalino, ‘Tourner en dérision á 
Byzance’, in: E. Crouzet-Pavan and J. Verger (eds), La dérision au Moyen Áge (Paris 
2007), 55-72. 
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It took away their dignity and damaged their reputation. Satirical 
poetry is a constant feature in Byzantium. 48 Although the twelfth 
century is the main focus in this, the eleventh century was also rich in 
satirical poetry. As in the Western Middle Ages, 49 its intention was to 
damage other people, not to amend general vices. Satiric poetry from 
the eleventh century does not share characteristics with the Ludan 
strand of satire so much as it does with ancient psogos, the iambic 
tradition, and the Hellenistic mocking epigram. Physical features, 
accidents, or rumours are all permissible aims. Bragging and threats 
are surprisingly sharply formulated. Sex, alcohol, and violence make 
unexpected appearances. 

Christophoros’ satire extends to all segments of society, and ad- 
dresses a range of human vices and deficiencies. 

We have already encountered Christophoros’ debunking of Basi- 
leios Choirinos (poem 84): a pun on the surname, a rumour of 
adultery, and the accusation of impertinence here secured Basileios’ 
exclusión from a group of friends. Adultery is also the theme of poem 
31, where a certain Moschos (literally: ‘calf’) has grown horns, so that 
he is now a bull. 

One of his best known poems is a satirical poem that derides a 
monk Andreas (poem 114), who collects relies of saints, believing 
against all odds that they are real. Gluttonous monks (poem 135), an 
overly sanitary official (poem 132), robbers of dead bodies (poem 82) 
are all upbraided. I will here concéntrate on poems of which the 
action radius falls within the intellectual field. The purposes and 
modes of expression in these poems remain firmly intellectual. This 
intellectualism converges with the more risqué and aggressive fea¬ 
tures sketched above. 

Poem 23 of Christophoros derides an instance of failed display by 
Georgios, a certain grammatikos: 

Els tov yfiajijiaTLKOi' Fewpyiov, ypáfavTa fovarpofrjSov ¿afaXpíévajs 

'ÍHs KpeÍTTov r¡v gol {3ovv ¿ni yXá>TTr¡s fépeiv 

rj f ovar pof tjSÓv, oiánep ypáfeis, ypáfeiv. 

To the grammarian Georgios, who wrote a failed boustrophedon 

How much better would it beforyou to carry an ox on your tongue 

instead of writing an ox turned verse such as you write! 


48 R. Romano, La satira bizantina dei secoli XI-XV (Turin 1999). 

49 L. Kendrick, ‘Medieval Satire’, in: R. Quintero (ed.), A Companion to Satire 
(Malden, Mass. 2007), 52-69, here 62. 
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The poem is based on a pun on the proverb jS ovv ¿tti yÁoÓtttjs fépeiv, 
meaning ‘to keep silent’. This is associated with the word 
¡3ovoTpo(/)ri8óv, literally, ‘as an ox turns’, perhaps referring here to a 
verse that remains the same if written backwards. 50 The ñame of the 
grammarian, Georgios—literally, ‘farmer’—provides a further twist in 
this wordplay. This poem illustrates what is at stake in these games. 
After all, a boustrophedon is arguably nothing more than a playful 
demonstration of skills, a typical learned epideixis. But there was a 
public that watched carefully over possible mistakes in such a dem¬ 
onstration, prepared to debunk and mock the author if it did not 
match up to the requirements. Whether a slightly jesting camaraderie 
or an attempt to damage the reputation of a rival, the poem judges a 
professional teacher on the basis of a text he has written as a dem¬ 
onstration of skills. 

Less sophisticated is a poem of Christophoros on the rhetor Menas 
(poem 37), but that it was damaging to the reputation of this teacher 
is clear: 

Els tov prjTopa Mrjv&v <f> íXottÓtt¡v ovto. 

'Pr/rcop 6 Mrjvas, avTi tov rreídeiv ttÍvcov. 

On the bibulous rhetor Menas 

Menas is a rhetor, but he likes a glass more than a class. 51 

In the case of poems like this one, the addressee and his deficiencies 
must have been known to the audience of the poem. Probably, this 
audience, just like Georgios and Menas themselves (a grammatikos 
and a rhetor, respectively), consisted of teachers or intellectual peers. 

I turn now to a poem that seems to have been overlooked to date. It 
is a little poem of two verses that, in one manuscript ( Vat. gr. 672), 
follows an oration of Psellos in defence ofhis own grammatikos {Or. 
min. 17). 52 

Tr¡v Xvda<árr¡v ¿ iftiXovv ypar/rrjv deXatv 

vov Kal fpevcov TrdbvKos éi/iíÁa>p.évos. 

Wanting to strip the written word évSeKÓTtjv ofits aspiration, 

you are indeed stripped of mind and senses. 


50 Crimi, Canzoniere, 69-70. 

51 Literally: ‘Menas is a rhetor who drinks instead of persuading.’ 

52 Psellos, Or. min., p. 65 for the text of the poem. 
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Someone is being derided here for having written the word évSeKárrjv 
with a spiritus lenis instead of a spiritus asper (in spoken Greek of the 
time, the difference could no longer be heard, and mistakes were 
frequently made). As Kurtz and Drexl, the first editors of the oration 
and the poem, admitted, it is not clear to what or to whom these 
verses refer. 53 Littlewood has suggested that they refer to the same 
grammarian defended in Psellos’ oration. 54 However, the connection 
with the oration is not clear: in the oration, Psellos defends his 
grammarian against accusations that he was sloppily dressed and 
had long hair; there is not a word about accusations of making 
grammatical mistakes, so the oration can hardly be an answer to 
this poem, ñor vice versa. The oration and the poem probably formed 
part of ongoing ‘battles’ with (the same?) rival colleagues of Psellos’ 
schoolmaster. In this scenario, it is quite likely that Psellos himself 
was the author of this epigram. In this poem as well, the target of the 
criticism is a text circulating among the peers of the hapless author. 
These peers were apparently going to great lengths to detect any slight 
technical mistake made by their rival. As usual, a pun is used to drive 
the message home. 

The agonistic poems in the corpus of Mauropous display all the 
characteristics of the poems we have just discussed: they are ad- 
dressed to rival teachers and quarrel over the correctness and appro- 
priateness of written texts. Rather than personal abuse and invective, 
Mauropous’ poems debate the validity or invalidity of rhetorical or 
metrical standards. This makes them more properly ‘polemic’ than 
the satirizing poems of his colleagues. 

Poem 33 is a poem in answer to a criticism from a reader of poem 
32, the epigram on the Crucifixión: 55 the reader had found fault with 
the expression áv6’ ov npadeís, which occurred in Mauropous’ epi¬ 
gram. Poem 33 ardently defends the use of ávrí after the verb 
*TTnTpáoKLo instead of a plain genitive, which would be grammatically 
correct. Mauropous argües that the betrayal of Christ (the subject of 
the contested epigram) was in fact clearly a ‘gift in exchange for 
something in return’ (v. 10: ávrl Árp/jews S óais), so it was an exchange; 
only, money was one of the exchanged elements. The use of ai ní 
clarifies the argument: his opponent too will have to admit that at 
least he has the preposition in mind when he puts the purchase into 


53 Michael Psellos, Scripta Minora, I, 64. 

54 Psellos, Or. min., p. 65 . 55 See above, 87-90. 
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words, even when he does not really write it down (w. 23-4). 
Mauropous States that clarity is for him the most desirable feature 
in writing. Strikingly, Mauropous often uses the preposition ávrí 
itself in the formulation of his poem, as if to exemplify its usefulness 
(see w. 10, 36, 38, 43). 

In this poem we encounter a passage referring to the schedos that is 
not easy to understand. Since my interpretation differs from the 
existing commentaries, 56 I will examine it more closely. While ful- 
minating against what he calis the ‘hair-splitting of schoolmasters’, 
Mauropous writes (w. 28-34): 

aXX’ eos eoiKe rrjs oaefypveías yápiv 
ayp^erroí r¡ hvoTrjvos vp.lv evpédn]' 

to yáp oa<ftés re Kal irpóh^Xov ¿v Xóyois 30 

XoyoypáfoíS pSiorov, ov axeSoypáfoíS, 

Kal raára KÁrjoív to cryeSijv KeKTTjpévoíS. 
yplfovs Sé ool ttXÍkovti tovs év rái cryeSei 
¿7 TaxOés écrn 77áv upóyeipoj' Kal axflórjv. 

As it appears, you considered that unlucky [preposition] 
unnecessary for the sake of clarity, 

because clarity and transpareney in writing 30 

are cherished by authors (logographoi) but not by schedographoi, 
although they have acquired ‘easily’ as their ñame. 

For you too, plaiting riddles in your schedos, 
everything that is easy and straightforward is despicable. 

Anastasi supposed that Mauropous in poem 33 was venting his 
unfavourable opinión about a group of schoolmasters he calis 
cryeStKoi. 57 In Anastasi’s view, Mauropous envisaged three categories: 
logographoi, schedographoi, and those making riddles using schede. 
The second category is linked by Anastasi, in line with his view on the 
phenomenon of the schedos, to the practice of improvisation, the 
third to language purists, both categories being criticized here by 
Mauropous. The word would refer to this aspect of impro¬ 

visation. However, oye 8r¡v has the established meaning of ‘gently, 


56 Anastasi, ‘Skedikoi’; Karpozilos, ZvpfioXrj, 91-2; S. Euthymiades, ‘L’enseigne- 
ment secondaire á Constantinople pendant les Xle et Xlle siécles: modéle éducatif 
pour la Terre d’Otrante au XHIe siécle’, Néa Púp.r¡ 2 (2005), 259-75, here 267. 

57 Anastasi, ‘Skedikoi’. 
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which needs to be distinguished from oyeSio?, ‘improvised’. More- 
over, I do not believe it is put forward here as a serious etymology. On 
the contrary: Mauropous avers that there is a contradiction between, 
on the one hand, the similar sounds found in oyeS r¡v and 
axe8oypá(j>oL, and, on the other, their different meanings. The prop- 
erty oye'Sijv, ‘easy’, is exactly what these schedographers are not, 
according to Mauropous, despite their similar-sounding ñame. The 
word group «raí Taina (v. 32) has to be taken as adversative: clarity is 
not cherished by schedographers, and this is so even though they have 
a ñame that hints at ‘easily’. Besides, the conjunction ko.I (v. 34) 
connects ayeSrjv with irpógeipov, not with «rayOe?. 58 

The motivations for the attack have also been sought in a difference 
between two pedagogic methods. In this struggle, Mauropous alleged- 
ly opposed the usefulness of the schedos. In my view, however, this 
poem is a typical example of a logikos agón between teachers putting 
each other’s texts to the test. Mauropous’ arguments are no general 
opinions; rather, they are made for the occasion. He makes use of the 
fact that his opponent writes schede in order to reproach him for 
applying techniques from schede to other fields that have nothing to 
do with it. To be sure, Mauropous regards obscurity as a hallmark 
of schede (they are consistently seen by the Byzantines as a form of 
riddle), but he uses this feature to underpin the specific argument of 
this poem: clarity is to be preferred over hair-splitting correctness. 

Mauropous himself clearly considered poem 33 as part of a literary 
battle: he calis it ‘battling with (or over) words’ (v. 50: Áóyois 
p-ágeadai), and claims that the preposition he defends has ‘won’ in 
two ways: on grounds of clarity, and of authority (v. 45: vlkó. di 
apicfioiv). 59 Mauropous raises the discussion to the level of authority 
among logioi. He addresses his opponent with the title of ‘judge of 
words’ (22: ép~qaop.ai ydp tov i>LKaarr¡v tov A óyov), before demolish- 
ing his argument. This is, of course, nothing but sarcasm: Mauropous 
exposes his adversary’s audacity in assuming this title and seeking to 
judge the writings of others. This is taken up in the closing lines, 


58 Contrary to Anastasi, ‘Skedikoi’, 68 (‘odioso ed approssimativo’), and 
R. Anastasi (trans.), Giovanni Mauropode, metropolita di Euchaita, Canzoniere (Cat- 
ania 1984), I, 26 (‘fastidioso e improwisato’). 

59 What precisely á/j,<f>otv refers to is glossed over in existing studies. The conjunc¬ 
tion éVeiTa at line 41 clearly distinguishes two main arguments: up to line 40, 
Mauropous emphasizes clarity as a motivation, whereas é'-rreira introduces the argu¬ 
ment that the use of avrí is attested and can be demonstrated. 
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where Mauropous employs a cherished pun on the word logos: ‘That 
the protector of the word (logos) should fight with words (logoi) in an 
unreasonable way ( eulogos ), is something totally deprived of reason 
(aneulogos).’ 60 By assuming for himself the function of protecting 
logos itself, Mauropous disdains to continué debating with people 
who are not worthy. His enemy is effectively denied the prerogative of 
being associated with hoi logoi. It is a battle over the assumption of 
certain positions of authority: Mauropous, exposed to an unpleasant 
attack, denies his adversary even the authority to criticize him. 

Poem 34 is another polemical poem. This time, Mauropous initi- 
ates an attack against texts written by others. The poem, twelve verses 
long, bears the title ‘Against those who versify in an inappropriate 
manner’ (IJpós tovs ¿Kaípoos OTigí forras). It begins with the well 
known dictum ápiarov nav ¡isTpov, which is also the very ñrst verse of 
the whole collection. Mauropous develops the notion ¡té-pov into a 
criterion by which he judges texts that claim this very ñame; i.e. 
poetry; cf. v. 3: péVpois opiato Kal Xóyovs tovs ép.p.érpovs. But since 
he discerns a lack of p.érpov in the poems of his opponent, he denies 
that this claim is valid (v. 5: pierpov 8’ apierpov ov8ap,ws piérpov Xéyco). 
He advises his rival not to make bad use of this good thing, because 
áp-erpla is a great evil, especially when it destroys the nature of pierpov 
(w. 11-12). 

It is not easy to identify the main point of criticism in this poem, 
which is surely completely untranslatable. What is the specific kind of 
p.érpov that Mauropous advises his opponent to apply in his poems? 
He might intend it in the general sense of ‘moderation’, thus propos- 
ing that poems should be of a modérate and appropriate length. 61 
This reiterates the main concern regarding p.érpov in poem 1. This 
interpretation seems also to be supported by v. 4 (p,eVpov 8’ av air¡ tuím 
to ovp.p.¿Tpü>s eyov), since the word ovp.p.eTpws clearly only refers to 
the sense of ‘moderation’. The title may also be interpreted thus: that 
the poets under attack did not adapt their verses to the occasion 
(«cupos). Perhaps the critique implies that they had written poetry 
indiscriminately on unsuitable subjects. The connection between 
actions and words is also brought out by the second verse, where 


60 Mauropous 33.49-50: ovk evA óyeos Se tov Áóyov tov TTpooráTr¡vl ¡Xóyois 
páxeodai. o<f>óhpa twv avevXóyutv. I thank Marc Lauxtermann for help with the 
translation. 

61 So Hórandner, ‘Poésie profane’, 258. 
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Mauropous says that ‘he himself knows to apply measure to deeds 
and words’. 62 The poem is in this respect very similar to the critique 
in poem 1 levelled at verbose writers. 

It has also been suggested that the word ptérpov has here the specific 
signification of‘metre’. If that is the case, Mauropous may have had in 
mind poems that did not observe the prosodic rules of the ancient 
quantitative metres, and then one thinks of poems composed in 
political verse. 63 The expression ¡uérpov apterpov (v. 5), indeed, has 
contemporary currency: Nikethas Stethatos says that the hymns of his 
great hero Symeon the New Theologian are composed ¿v ap,érpw 
p,¿Tpa >, 64 here undoubtedly referring to the unprosodical, purely 
accentual metres used by Symeon. 65 Moreover, it is evident that the 
text under discussion is a poetic text (see v. 3: Áóyovs ¿p-p-érpovs), so it 
focuses precisely on the premise that the poem under critical exam- 
ination was called ‘poetry’ in the first place. Most probably, both 
significations of ‘moderation’ and ‘metre’ may have been implied by 
Mauropous, who also elsewhere shows himself sensitive to double 
meanings of words. 

It is surely no coincidence that Mauropous placed this poem at this 
point in the collection. It corresponds perfectly with the genre and 
intentions of the previous poem: just like poem 33, it is a move in a 
literary battle, an answer in the chain of response between authors 
who expose their own writings and react to those of their rivals. 

Poems 60 and 61 also form part of an intellectual battle. Poem 60 is 
a riddle on ‘the ship’. In poem 61, Mauropous attacks someone 
who had made improper use of his own riddle poem. This man had 
used other words (Si’ éreptuv), but the riddle remained the same, and 
he had passed it off as a poem of his own. 66 Mauropous unmasks 
the ‘plagiarism’, asserting his own authorship. This reflects the 


62 Mauropous 34.2: «ráyo> Sé ji-frpftv irpaípiv eiSws Kai Áóyov. 

63 M. Jeffreys, ‘The Nature and Origin of the Political Verse’, DOP 28 (1974), 
141-95, at 166. 

64 Niketas Stethatos, Vita Symeonis, ch. 37,1. 12. 

65 See Jeffreys, ‘Nature and Origin’, 166. Cf. also J. Koder, ‘O Svuewv o Néos 
&€ÓXoyos Kai olv¡ivol tov\ in: A. Markopoulos (ed.), Téaofpa Kflp.fva yia rr¡v ttoÍvjov] 
tov HvpLfáiv tov Néov 0eoXóyov (Athens 2008), 1-36, here at 20. 

66 See also R. Anastasi, ‘Sul carme 61 Lagarde di Giovanni di Euchaita’, Orpheus 6 
(1985), 162-4, who however does not seem to think that Mauropous upbraids an act 
of plagiarism. 
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self-consciousness of our poets with regard to their poems, which are 
clearly felt to be their personal creations. 

The puns are typical for this kind of poem: his adversary’s riddle is 
not new (v. 11: xatvós), but is vain (xevós), and while seeming a hero 
(v. 12: rjpws) he has proven to be some idle chatterer (Árjpos). The 
famous iambic verse avdpwn, arreÁde, tt¡v oi<á(f>riv ávarpéneis (quoted 
at v. 5) acquires a new meaning: tradition has it that lambe, a 
washerwoman, uttered this first iamb when Hipponax was about to 
overturn her oKa<l>r¡ (washing trough). But the word can also mean 
‘ship’, and it is of course this meaning that Mauropous wants us to 
pick up here, since his opponent had ‘overturned’ Mauropous’ ship 
riddle. The rhetorical structure of the poem follows a familiar pattern: 
it ironically repeats or confirms the exaggerated assumptions of the 
opponent, then unmasks him, preferably with a telling pun, and 
closes with some aggressive repulsions. 

The same ingredients return in Christophoros 40, the poem that 
accuses an idiotes of having assumed the right to judge over the 
writings of others. As we have seen above (178-9), it is an attempt 
to bar a fortuitous intruder from the elite, accusing him of assuming 
a position of logios without proceeding through the preliminaries 
regarded as necessary. 

I want here to concéntrate on the polemical structure and tone of 
the poem. The piece is clearly conceived as a personal attack, intended 
to ridicule the intellectual assumptions of the person concerned. 
Sarcasm and irony are important weapons in the poem. For instance, 
presumably when exposing the impostor’s tendency to confirm stu- 
pid statements (parts of the text are lost here), Christophoros re- 
marks: ró xápra <j>áoKei (v. 20). to xápra is a collocation that occurs 
also in Herodotus, and is used there, as it is here, in a slightly ironic 
sense: it mockingly confirms an erroneous or ridiculous opinión. In 
this way, Christophoros sarcastically exposes the individual’s pre- 
sumed cleverness. 

Throughout the poem, the fiction of the live setting of an oral 
contest is evoked. Christophoros addresses the pretentious opponent 
at the beginning (w. l-c.15), but then switches to describing him in 
the third person, apostrophizing Constantinople and the prophet 
Jeremiah (w. 16-48). Then he addresses his opponent again, setting 
the scene of a live dialogue: his opponent has to answer, ‘for you do 
not prattle any more now, do you, now that you want to be the 
respectable judge of hoi logoiV (w. 50-1). The impostor, of course, 
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keeps silent, whereupon Christophoros proceeds to give him advice. 
This little non-dialogue further puts the opponent in an awkward 
position, and gives Christophoros the advantage of retaining author- 
ity. The poem closes (c.68-76) with a typical direct threat that 
conjures up a physical fight: the enemy is urged to ‘go away’ (áneÁde, 
in an emphatic anaphora at w. 68 and 71). 

Poem 9 of Michael Grammatikos is a short mocking epigram 
which likewise advises someone to stay out of the realm of hoi logoi: 

vófíois fJ-óvoLS oxóXai^e Kal Xóyovs ca¬ 
cas yap Kpíveív eoíKas, ovtcü Kal ypá(/>eiv. 

Occupy yourself with laws only, and leave hoi logoi alone; 
because you seem to write in the way you judge. 

This poem attacks a judge, or perhaps another ofñcial with a judicial 
role. Just like the other poems discussed in this chapter, it is a 
response to a deed of literary display: the judge had meddled in the 
field of hoi logoi by writing (ypá<¡>eiv) a work. Michael obviously had 
read this work and found it not up to standard. It is not exactly clear 
what is implied by the comparison between the writing skills and 
judicial skills of the person under attack. Does it simply mean that, 
since he was a bad judge, he is now also a bad author? Or does it 
suggest that he wrote in a legal jargon? In any case, this poem allows 
us to presume that Michael, who had received the title of grammati¬ 
kos, took the same elitist stance as his more well known fellow poets. 

A much more vitriolic piece is the fourth poem of Michael Gram¬ 
matikos, scorning a bishop and attacking him for a number of moral 
and intellectual shortcomings. The structure of this poem is unique, 
in that Michael allows his opponent to take the floor and to speak out 
for himself. The alleged speech of the bishop makes up the greatest 
part of the poem. It is a fine piece of sarcasm: it is precisely the things 
that the bishop brags about that make him look like a ridiculous boor. 

As is apparent from all these texts, competition was an important 
element in the works of all known poets of our period. The fierce 
rivalries between schools, the relatively unregulated situation of 
teachers and intellectuals, the fact that they operated within a short 
distance of each other (speaking in geographical as well as social 
terms), the importance of personal reputation: these all provided a 
suitable and fertile framework. The urge to display one’s credibility as 
an intellectual, as a newcomer, or as a settled member forced each 
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participant to expose his works to his peers, putting his reputation at 
risk. In the same vein, reacting to a provocation with a well crafted 
poem demonstrated one’s own wit. As a result, if well constructed, an 
‘agonistic’ poem could at once harm the reputation of the rival 
teacher and enhance that of the writer. 

The habits and forms of textual (poetic) circulation also played a 
role. We can reconstruct most of the poetic agones as the exchange of 
poems in written form. Each poetic contribution, to use the prevalent 
vocabulary, constitutes a ‘blow’, as in a boxing match, or a Homeric 
duel. However, we should by no means exelude the possibility that 
these texts were read aloud, not exactly to the opponents, but within a 
group of friends, enjoying the jokes and the abuse directed at com- 
mon adversarles, perhaps feeling relieved that they were included in 
the group and not the laughing stock of the day. 67 

In the remaining section of this chapter, I shall examine two poetic 
logikoi agones, one to be found in the works of Christophoros, the 
other in Psellos. In both, poetry has a wide range of weapons at its 
disposal. Wit, sarcasm, invective, and metaphorical language are em- 
ployed on several different levels, intellectual, moral, personal; but all 
the weaponry is used for the same purpose: to damage the opponent. 


7.4. POETIC CONTESTS IN 
CHRISTOPHOROS’ COLLECTION 

Christophoros 36 is a piece that contains all the characteristics of a 
logikos agón. Its title is damaged; all that can be reconstructed is: Eís 
Tiva VTrepXaXr\aavTa <¡>lXov eveKev rtov, a gap of several letters, fol- 
lowed by xaf avrov, ¿vvoovp.evov Se. The verb virepXaXéw is in later 
Greek almost exclusively used in the sense ‘speak in defence of’, and 
is followed by a genitive case. Between rá>v and k af there was 
presumably a verb contrasting with ¿vvoovptevov Se, so it seems that 
a certain accusation or insult was not outspoken but ‘intended’. 68 


67 On the circulation of this kind of poem, see P. Magdalino, ‘Cultural Change? 
The Context of Byzantine Poetry from Geometres to Pródromos’, in: F. Bernard and 
K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/ 
Burlington 2012), 19-36. 

68 Crimi, Canzoniere , 79-80 reconstructs the tiüe somewhat differently, suggesting 
that éwoovij,evov could mean ‘think of his own interests’. 
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From the text, it appears that Christophoros had to engage in battle 
against two friends. The poem begins with some examples of strug- 
gles between mythological heroes, in which two friends fight one 
single enemy. Christophoros then advises everyone to leave the 
scene of battle. His opponent in particular would do well to flee 
while he can, because he will not be able to endure even one attack 
from Christophoros. Remarking that he has already fled, Christo¬ 
phoros develops the main point of his attack: his cowardly enemy 
chose to remain anonymous. After a lengthy comparison of his 
opponent with a wild boar attacking from his hidden den, the poet 
vows that he will only need one deadly blow to elimínate his enemy. 

The poem is permeated by a language of threat and violence. The 
advice to keep away for his own safety (v. 10) gives the impression of a 
fighting scene. The invitation to come forth and begin the fight (v. 23) 
also conjures up a kind of arena. The contest between Christophoros 
and his adversarles is taking place as the poem unfolds. Christo¬ 
phoros directly addresses his opponent(s), describing their reactions 
in the present tense. The opponent flees before Christophoros’ attack 
(v. 13: f¡Sr¡ Sé <f>evyeis). The adverb r¡Sr¡ refers emphatically to the 
present. His opponent thereupon hides in a shelter (w. 19 and 33), 
which perhaps means that he has not responded to a previous attack 
by Christophoros. The present fight is represented as a fight with 
spears (34: fiaXá oe pppáTiov clkovtiw) or an exchange of arrows (19: 
77ep,77ety fféXrf). Both opponents try to ‘hit’ each other (16: ¡iáXXeiv, 37: 
aov KaToíaw naiplav píav, 38: fioX-qv VTTOGTrjs). Just as in poem 40, the 
fiction of a live setting of an ongoing dispute or battle is evoked. 

The following passage describes the fight and its weapons in terms 
that refer to an exchange of written texts. Ink and pen are the 
weapons used (w. 8-12): 

Kal feoyerai tras, dAAd Kal fevywv apa 
xáprTjv, péXav, KcíXapov eis yrjv fuTTrérco- 

avrós Se cf>€vye Kal irpo twv aXXcov oXaiv 10 

TrXqyqv épov yap ovy ínroíoeís KaXápow 
toÍvvv paKpáv noy cf>evye tojv Típoraaíov. 

And let everyone flee, but in his flight 

he’d better drop paper, ink, and pen on the ground! 

You too, flee before all others; 10 

for you will not endure the wound from my pen. 

So, flee to somewhere far from Protasiou! 
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The representation is that of an arena in which both opponents, 
armed with their writing tools, engage with each other. The expres- 
sions ‘wound from a pen’ (v. 11: TrXr)yr¡v KaXáp.ov) and ‘hitting with 
the spear of words’ (v. 34: fia\w ae p^p-árauv ¿koptÍoj) unite the fiction 
of the physical fight with the real exchange of poems. Poems are 
represented as ‘blows’, with words and writing tools used as ‘weap- 
ons’. The engagements are described in terms of hitting, and, indeed, 
‘killing’ (w. 25 and 37). Christophoros will ‘drown’ his opponent in 
words (v. 24: /cara/cAúcra/ Xóyois). At the end of the poem, he boasts 
that one more ‘blow’ will finish his opponent. The logikos agón is in 
this way represented as an exchange of altérnate blows. This may refer 
to the concrete form of circulation of this kind of writing: namely, 
small poetic pamphlets which are exchanged in succession, one in 
response to the other. 69 

As can be expected in a logikos agón, the piece is also an example of 
intellectual epideixis, proving Christophoros’ valué as a logios. The 
following fragment demonstrates this (w. 26-9): 

XoXas yivúxjKw /caí pépir) vas acryera/s 
/caí KÓirpos ota irvp ¿pás /caí vvp irvéecs, 

’xXovvrjS Sé páXXov i) poiaos to TrXéov 
drjyeís Sé tovs oSói’ras cus ó Orjp oSe- 

I seeyou becoming mad and raging without restraint, 
and like a wild boar you seefire and breathe fire, 
or no, rather a hog; or, better: a swine. 

In any case, you whet your teeth as does this animal. 

The words Kairpos, y Aoróijs, and novios are three synonyms for the 
more common designation vs aypios (wild boar). Their appearance 
here can serve no other purpose than to demónstrate Christophoros’ 
lexical knowledge. In addition, comparing someone with a kind of pig 
is, of course, particularly insulting. 70 The pig also had the proverbial 
ring of a simpleton who seeks to criticize wiser men (see Theocritus 
5.23), which may or may not have inspired Byzantine authors to cali 
their opponents in polemics ‘pigs’, frequently coupled with the idea 
that the opponent cannot control his anger, and/or strikes from a 


69 Crimi, Canzoniere, 80, applies the term ‘tradizione pamflettistica’ to this poem. 
I cannot resist the temptation to point to the Dutch word ‘schotschrift’, literally 
‘shooting writing’, which fits very well the circumstances and use of this genre. 

70 On agroikia, see above 187-92. Perhaps II, 13.471-5 is alluded to. 
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hidden place (cf. Manuel Philes II.10). At the same time, the image of 
the wild boar in Christophoros 36 links up with the mythological 
comparison with Meleager at the beginning of the poem. 

Interestingly, this poem 36 is followed by some other pieces that 
are clearly agonistic. Poems 37 to 40 are all biting sarcastic pieces, 
each time attacking a different person. They are heterogeneous in 
form and length, and, corresponding to procedures applied elsewhere 
(see above, 148-53), Christophoros strives for variety by inserting in 
the middle of the group a poem in a different metre (poem 38, in 
hexameters). Poems 37 to 40 have thus been consciously placed after 
poem 36. 

Poem 37 is a sneering monostich directed at the rhetor Menas, 
attacking his bibulousness (cf. supra). Poem 38 upbraids the soldier 
Ioannes, who stole his comrades’ belongings. The poem is badly 
damaged (only the second verse remains), but I think Crimi’s recon- 
struction of the argument cannot be far mistaken: the clue is that 
Ioannes appears as a valiant warrior, not by acquiring booty in war 
but by stealing others’ belongings in the absence of war. 71 

Poem 39 is addressed to a eunuch called Eugenios. 72 Apparently, 
Eugenios would have liked to change his ñame to Eugeneios. This 
literally means ‘well bearded’, which would cover up his emasculated 
sex. Christophoros reminds him that his ñame is unmistakably, and 
always has been, Evyévios with a iota. The poet continúes by saying 
that in spoken words (¿v toís Áó-yots) Eugenios/Eugeneios may retain 
his diphthong, if that pleases him. The joke is that in pronunciation 
there is no difference between both ñames, so Christophoros’ friendly 
suggestion that he retain the et in pronunciation is of no use to 
Eugenios. 73 His favour is indeed ‘empty’ (v. 6: Kevr¡ yápts). The 
poem closes with the conclusión that Eugenios’ ñame should always 


71 Crimi, Canzoniere , 81, who also adduces AP 11.333 (not 9.333, as is printed) as 
an example. 

72 For the interpretation of this poem, I elabórate here the suggestion of Crimi, 
Canzoniere , 82. 

73 R. Anastasi, ‘“Difonia” nell’XI secolo a Bisanzio’, in: Studi di filología bizantina 
IV (Catania 1988), 121-41, here at 140, interprets this poem differently, in function of 
his argument that there existed different pronunciations of Byzantine Greek: Chris¬ 
tophoros allows Eugenios to pronounce (¿v toís Aóyois) his ñame with a genuine l-eil 
sound. This interpretation, besides resting on highly unlikely phonological premises, 
misses the joke: Christophoros’ concession is not really a concession, precisely 
because the pronunciation of Evyévios and Evyéveíos is the same. 
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be written (8: ¿ k twv ypa/j,fj,áTwv) with a iota. It is a typical satirical 
poem, deriding somebody’s vanity in an ironic way. 

Something we should not doubt is the personal involvement of 
both poets and addressees. It is striking that all opponents are named, 
and sometimes very specifically identified. However, in nearly all 
cases, we have no additional sources to shed more light on the 
identity of the persons involved. In my view, there is only one 
exception to this rule. This is Basileios Xeros (a súmame literally 
meaning ‘dry’), krites of Helias and Peloponnesos, object of this 
satirical epigram of Christophoros (poem 20): 

Els tov npajTotjTradápíov BaalXeiov Kal KpíTrjv tov Er¡póv 
KaXAv dáXacroav, tovto Sr¡ to tov Xóyov, 

¿ Erjpós evpcov ó KpíTrjs rr¡v 'EXXáSa, 
íjppav afrjKe, /xr) Xíttcov ¡irjd íKpíáSa. 

On the protospatharios and krites Basileios Xeros 

An ocean ofgoods, as the saying goes, 

that was how krites Xeros found Helias, 

but he left it dry, not leaving even a drop behind. 

We have seáis of this Basileios Xeros, which mention his forename, 
ñame, and precise function as krites of Helias. 74 This makes him one of 
the very few identifiable non-imperial figures in Christophoros’ col- 
lection. He may even be the same person as a krites of Thrakesion, also 
named Xeros, who is mentioned in a letter of Psellos ( Ep. Sathas 48). 
Strikingly, this Xeros is also criticized by Psellos for his harsh taxation. 


7.5. PSELLOS AND SABBAÍTES: A POETIC AGON 

Psellos 21 and 22 are two lengthy and remarkable invective poems. 
Psellos 21 attacks a monk called Sabbaítes, named as such in the 
poem, censuring him for what Psellos perceives as unjustified abuse. 
Psellos 22, written in the form of a liturgical kanon, is directed against 
a certain Iakobos, upbraiding him for his bibulousness. In some 


74 For an OverView of these seáis, see M. Jeffreys etal., Prosopography of the 
Byzantine World, <http://pbw.kcl.ac.uk>, unit Basileios 20193, súmame Xeros, krites 
of Helias and Peloponnesos. 
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manuscripts of both of these poems, they are preceded by a short 
mocking epigram attacking Psellos himself. As a result, in these 
manuscripts, as well as in the edition, two sides of an agonistic 
exchange are presented. But the precise reconstruction of the agón 
is a complicated matter. I will here present and further elabórate 
the reconstruction of the text history as presented by Leendert 
G. Westerink, the modern editor of the poems. 

In one of the three manuscripts transmitting Psellos 21 ( Vat. 
Urbin. gr. 141 (XIVc.) = s u in Westerink), the poem is preceded by 
the following two-line epigram: 

Tov 2Ja[j(jatrov irpos tov VeXXáv 
OXvpinov ovk TjveyKas, ov Se Kav xpóvov- 
ov yap Traprjaav al deaí oov, Zev rrárep. 75 

Of Sabbaí tes against Psellos 

You did not bear Olympus, not evenfor a year, 

because, father Zeus, your goddesses were not there. 

The background to this witty mock epigram is Psellos’ U-turn in his 
monastic vocation. Psellos donned the monk’s habit, probably in 
1054, and left Constantinople for the monastery of Horaia Pege on 
Mount Olympus in Bithynia, only to return shortly thereafter when 
Monomachos died and Theodora ascended the throne. 76 This was 
bound to provoke hostile reactions: in his Chronographia, Psellos 
himself admits that his comeback at court aroused jealousy. 77 He 
even thought it wise to watch his step for a while in his contacts with 
the empress. The poem alludes to improper relationships between 
Psellos and women, perhaps even with the empress herself. 

Sabbaítes was a persistent and important enemy of Psellos. A monk 
called Sabbaítes is also known from a letter of Psellos to the metropol- 
itan of Amaseia ( Ep. Sathas 35). 78 In this letter, Psellos expresses his 
hope that one of his protégés, a former student who is now krites of the 
Armeniakon theme, 79 is living up to expectations. He also says that this 


75 Text: Westerink, Poemata, 259. 

76 Ljubarskij, 77 pooamLKÓTrjTa xai épyo, 53. 

77 Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §14: ¿3 aoicaívopai tt)s afíjelas. 

78 For the connection with this letter, see L. Sternbach, ‘Ein Schmahgedicht des 
Michael Psellos’, Wiener Studien 25 (1903), 10-39. 

79 According to E. de Vries-Van der Velden, ‘Psellos et son gendre’, Byzantinische 
Forschungen 23 (1996), 109-49, this protégé is Psellos’ own son-in-law, whom she 
identifies with Basileios Maleses. 
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krites will need the metropolitan’s protection, because ‘Sabbaites washes 
him in many insults, involving you also, and me no less, although I am 
far away, as well as the emperor and God’. 80 Psellos adds, however, that 
he will not waste any more words on him. The targets of Sabbaites’ 
insults (emperor, God, patriarch) correspond with poem 21, lines 14 to 
16. There can be little doubt, I think, that the same man is meant. 

Westerink suggested that Sabbaites had been a monk in the mon- 
astery of St Sabas in Jerusalem, but that he was now a ptochotrophos in 
the monastery of Olympos, where Psellos had resided. 81 His occupa- 
tion as a ptochotrophos is, according to Westerink, made clear by 
some references in the poem where Sabbaites emerges as a (hypocrit- 
ical) protector of the poor (w. 29 and 304). 

We return now to the particular problems of the exchange between 
Psellos and Sabbaites. In s u , poem 21 has the title ‘Of Psellos against 
Sabbaites’, which is analogous to the title of the epigram ‘Of Sabbaites 
against Psellos’. Sabbaites’ poem itself is never mentioned as such in 
Psellos 21, but it is clear that Psellos had been insulted by Sabbaites. 
When he says: ‘you pour out your tongue, filling it with abuse’ (28), 
he may have had the specific vulgar abuse of the poem in mind. 
Sabbaites’ attack is frequently referred to in the poem: it is character- 
ized as ‘censure’ (é'A eygos, cf. lines 20, 36, 64), ‘blasphemy’ 
(/TW^pia, cf. lines 28, 83, 129), and an insult (269: ÁoiSopía). 
That poem 21 targets someone called Sabbaites is beyond doubt: 
there are frequent puns on his ñame (w. 4, 113). 

A reconstruction is complicated by the fact that the poem deriding 
Psellos unexpectedly turns up in one of the two manuscripts trans- 
mitting Psellos 22 ( Marc. gr. 408 (XIVc.) = a m ). The poem is there 
expressly identified as the work of a certain monk Iakobos from the 
monastery of Synkellos: TViyoi ’laKwfíov tlvos p,ovayov ano rf/s povrjs 
tov HvyKeÁÁov Kara tov ’VeAA ov. The lemma accompanying Psellos 
22 clarifies that the poem is a direct answer to Iakobos’ poem: ‘Upon 
hearing this, Psellos composed a kanon against the same Iakobos.’ 82 
Iakobos’ ñame is also inscribed in the poem’s acrostic MéOvoov 
’laKwflov evpvdpicos aSc o, Káivoras (I, Konstas, sing in beautiful 


80 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 35, 269.15-17: ó yap Zafifiatrris TroXÁats avrov Tais vflpeoi 
KCLTaTrXvvei ovptTrepiXavfiávajv /caí ce, ot/Sev Se rjrrov Kap,e, Tróppco Kadr¡p,evov, /caí tov 
paoiÁéa, /caí tov 0eov. 

81 Westerink, Poemata, 258. 

82 Psellos 22.1emma: Tavra aKovoas ó ^eAAo? e TToírjoe /cavova /cara tov ovtov 
Ya/cto/3ou. 
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rhythms of Iakobos the drunk). Konstas is the secular ñame of 
Psellos, who assumed the ñame Michael only after donning the 
monk’s habit. The poem that was purportedly composed by Iakobos 
counts four lines in a m ; the last two are identical to Sabbaites’ poem: 

'Q béairora Zev Kal nárep Kal ¡iaKÁéa, 
ofipL/jLofiovyáíe Kal fíapvfipép,a>v, 

OXvfXTTOV OVK TjVOyKOS KO.V /Spa^lV XpÓl'Ol'- 

ov ydp Traprjaav al 9eaí aov, Zev irárep . 83 

Oh master Zeus, father and stick bearer, 
mighty braggart, roaring loud, 
you did not bear Olympus, not evenfor a year, 
because, father Zeus, your goddesses were not there. 

Westerink concluded that this four-line epigram should in its entirety 
be attributed to Sabbaites, because Psellos 22 does not show any sign 
of having been written in answer to a previous insult, whereas Psellos 
21 bears the stamp of being a direct response to such an epigram. 
Moreover, Psellos called himself Konstas in poem 22, a ñame he no 
longer used after his monastic vocation. In this scenario, poem 22 was 
written before 1054, as a moral diatribe against the bibulous monk 
Iakobos, but in a m (or a manuscript that served as a model to it), it carne 
to be accompanied erroneously by Sabbaites’ poem. Psellos 21, instead, 
is a genuine response to that poem. The chronology confirms this: 
Psellos 21 was probably written during the reign of Isaakios Komnenos, 
since it mentions a male emperor who has appointed a new patriarch 
(this would refer to Leichoudes becoming patriarch in 1059). 84 

I would even add a further argument in favour of the attribution of 
the entire four-line epigram to Sabbaites. In the second line of this 
poem, the word j8 apvppépiwv occurs. This word is not common: the 
LBG lists only five other occurrences. 85 Nevertheless, the word is also 
used by Psellos in this very poem 21 (v. 116). It seems almost 


83 Text: Westerink, Poemata, 270. 

84 Westerink’s reconstruction has been accepted by subsequent studies, for ex- 
ample E. Maltese, ‘Osservazioni sul carme Contro il Sabbaita di Michele Psello’, in: 
A. M. Taragna (ed.), La poesía tardoantica e medievale (Alessandria 2001), 207-14, 
here at 208, n. 4. Sternbach, ‘Schmahgedicht’ connects the poem against Psellos rather 
with Psellos 22 than 21; his chronological arguments were refuted by Ljubarskij, 
TIpoaannKÓTTjTa Kai épyo, 153, who nevertheless also considers the poem as a work 
of Iakobos. 

85 LBG, s.v. ‘¡3apvfipép.an’\ 
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impossible to imagine that Psellos’ use of it in his response was not, 
consciously or unconsciously, reminiscent of the occurrence of this 
rare word in Sabbaites’ poem. Henee, I hold it very probable that 
poem 21 is an answer to Sabbaites’ four-line poem that likens Psellos 
with Zeus not enduring Mount Olympus. 

This reconstruction, however, does not wholly explain why the 
scribe a m so confidently attributes the epigram to a certain monk 
Iakobos. I would not immediately exelude the possibility that the 
poem, whoever the author was, had a wide circulation in the capital, 
perhaps primarily in an oral form, and was on various occasions picked 
up by enemies of Psellos. It could have been a popular joke in Con- 
stantinople, orally transmitted among people allied against the contro- 
versial figure of Psellos. Some of them dared to write it down and send 
it to him, perhaps, as is evident here, adding or leaving out some verses. 
In later times, it became associated with various enemies of Psellos, of 
whom Iakobos must have been one. 86 In one of Psellos’ letters, he 
seems conscious of being called ‘Zeus’ by some. 87 In this scenario, it 
would be impossible to identify an author, but it would increase our 
awareness of an oral and popular undercurrent to agonistic poetry. 

The poetic exchange between Psellos and Sabbaites shows that the 
logikos agón can embrace different formal genres. Sabbaites’ poem 
can be labelled as a satirical epigram, with a Christophorean pointe 
exploiting the identical ñame shared by the mythological mountain 
on which Zeus lives and the Bithynian mountain where Psellos 
had retreated. Psellos’ answer, by contrast, is a genuine psogos, em- 
ploying the same techniques as the encomium, but now with opposite 
content. Yet they opérate within the same framework: damaging 
each other’s reputations, and outdoing each other in linguistic and 
rhetorical violence and wit. 

A closer look at Sabbaites’ poem reveáis its nastiness. There is the 
crude hint that Psellos could not live up to the monastic vow of 
chastity. The poem may also insinúate alleged indecent relationships 
between Psellos and the empress. 88 This is reinforced by the address 


86 Psellos likely continued to use his secular ñame Konstas/Konstantinos even 
when a monk; see R. Volk, Die medizinische Inhalt der Schriften des Michael Psellos 
(Munich 1990), 3. 

87 Psellos, Ep. K-D 38. 

88 Ljubarskij, 77 pooumíKÓTrjTa kou épyo, 153, remains sceptical about this 
hypothesis. 
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fiaKÁéa. It is a hapax, 89 related to the vernacular word ¿ÍcÍkAov, from 
the Latin baculum, meaning ‘stick’. 90 The vernacular word is delib- 
erately out of tune with the learned, if somewhat exuberant, pseudo- 
epic vocabulary that surrounds it. Consequently, fiaKÁéas may very 
well hide a coarse sexual innuendo, which would justify Psellos’ 
indignation. 

Psellos’ answer in poem 21 is a stupefying stream of abuse and 
insults. A considerable portion of the poem consists of addresses in 
the vocative, ranging from unflattering to outrageous. Again, as in 
other contests, the attack revolves principally around the question of 
whether Sabba'ites has enough authority to censure people who are in 
a higher position. In a substantial portion of the poem (w. 35-83), 
introduced by the question ‘Who are you to censure and chastise 
people better than you?,’ 91 Psellos aims to undermine this assumed 
authority. 

The contest is as much an intellectual competition between two 
poets as a discussion with a moral content. At one point, Psellos 
explicitly moves their controversy onto an intellectual level, attacking 
Sabba'ites’ lack of learning and the improper way he uses the only 
techniques he masters (w. 160-70): 

d) yvcüoecüs apbOLpe rrjs rd>v / c />€ ittovcov , 160 

jíxa#77jU.aTa>v aáe/cre rcov oofcxjrépoav^ 

fvois Se TrÁriprjs 7TvevpLarovp,évajv yvádajv 

yXajTTOKpórcjüV re TeyvLra Áe^eiSUov 

d) Kaive prjrop , yrjdev €K(j)vs a dpóov, 

ras evpeoeis dreyve Kal ras íSeas, 165 

ras Se oráoeis evreyve ras dp,(/)LppÓTTovs 

Kal Seive rrjv evvoiav r¡ Kal rrjv <f>páoiv 

d) irpos KaTaSpop,r]v j aev r¡ kolvov tottov 

deppiovpye Kal tt póyeipe, /ca^Aá^cov oÁoSy 

tovs Se Tpóirovs dreyve rcov eyKajp,íajv. 170 

You are deprived of the knowledge of better things, 160 

and you have not received more advanced education, 
you creature full ofpuffy cheeks, 
technician ofresonant little words! 

Novel orator, suddenly sprungfrom the earth, 


89 LBG, S.v. ‘jSa/cAeas - ’. 90 LBG, S.v. ‘jSá/cAov’. 

91 Psellos 21.36: rís d>v ¿Áeyxeis Kal KarápxeiS KpeiTróv cov. 
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lacking skills in invention and styles, 165 

but most experienced in ambiguous staseis 
and skilled in both ideas and phrasing. 

In invective and commonplace 

you are ready and enthusiastic, being all gurgles; 

yet in the figures of encomium you are incompetent! 170 

Sabbaítes is discredited because he has not received proper education. 
The accusation that Sabbaítes is a novel orator, sprung forth from the 
earth, ties in particularly well with this. In spite of the skills he may 
have, he does not meet the formal requirements of education. This 
shows again that established logioi, who control the educational 
System, advance education as a necessary condition for any level of 
credibility. 

Yet these accusations do not depict Sabbaítes as a complete boor, 
since Psellos admits that he has some skills. Rather, the charge is that 
those limited skills are only used to the detriment of other people. Of 
the aspects of rhetorical education mentioned, Sabbaitas masters only 
those that can harm other people. The terminology for these aspects 
of rhetorical education ( ideai , staseis , etc) clearly derive from Hermo- 
genes. The koinos topos, the commonplace, is to be understood here 
in its technical rhetorical sense; namely, an accusation that makes use 
of unproven general statements against vices. 92 The references to 
gurgling and puffed cheeks suggest that Sabbaítes somehow manages 
to produce literary products that may charm on a superficial level but 
are merely idle chatter. This appears especially from the line 
yÁoüTTOKpÓTüov re revira Áe£ei8ía>v (v. 162), which might well refer 
more specifically to Sabbaítes’ poem. The adjective yÁajTTOKpóros, a 
neologism, may refer to the rhythm of the poem, while the expression 
‘technician of nasty little words’ (as the pejorative term A egeíSia may 
be translated), might reflect the cunning, but odious, neologisms in 
Sabbaítes’ poem. 

Despite these skills, Psellos accuses Sabbaítes of lacking higher 
forms of knowledge (which for Psellos amounts to ‘philosophy’). 
Psellos’ tactic is not to question the efficiency of Sabbaítes’ attack 
(this also appears from line 171: ‘tongue knowing expressions that 
can cut through’), but to depict this achievement as the act of a 
dangerous sophist. This is also expressed by the word Seivó?, at line 


92 


H. Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik (Munich 1960), §409. 
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166 and also further in line 185: ‘mischievous and sly one, with a 
dangerously cunning (Seivój) mind!’. 

Just as in some other poems we have discussed, Psellos aims to 
depict Sabba'ites as an animal; unsurprisingly, alongside other ani¬ 
máis, Sabbaites is likened to a cow (v. 18) or cattle (128), bringing to 
mind images familiar to agroikia. The poem also evokes a simultan- 
eous oral exchange, just as in Christophoros 36 and 40. In Psellos 21, 
this takes the form of a lawsuit. Psellos acts as a prosecutor, while 
Sabba'ites stands on trial as the accused. After an introductory state- 
ment, Psellos opens the interrogation, expecting an answer: ‘Now 
I ask you, and give a quick answer!’ (v. 35). 93 The string of questions 
examining Sabba'ites’ authority is followed by a long stream of invec¬ 
tives, after which another series of questions is introduced by a cali to 
stand up and respond: ‘I now return to [my] interrogations, father! 
Stand up before me and speak out clearly!’ 94 

Psellos clearly strove to compose a poem demonstrating a dazzling 
wealth of learning. As Maltese pointed out, the poem teems with 
ideological and cultural references, such as allusions to patristic ideas 
and cultural practices of exorcism. 95 Maltese concludes that the 
psogos, although apparently spontaneous, remains a typically Byzan- 
tine intellectual construction. This is corroborated by Conca’s study, 
which points out the rich intertextual background and intricate 
rhetorical construction of Psellos’ poem. 96 The logikos agón, 
although seemingly rather coarse, is clearly conducted at the level of 
display of knowledge. It is difficult to believe that we have to take 
seriously the claim that this poem was written ex tempore (v. 8: 
eogehíaoTai). 

Besides the more subtle allusions pointed out by Maltese and 
Conca, the frequency of direct and unmistakable quotes of whole 
verses from ancient poetry is striking. Verses 210 and 275-6 are 
identical, or nearly identical, to Euripidean verses. 97 There are also 
some other reminiscences that clearly function as allusions. Verse 
248, eoTrjKa Kal rrérTTcoKa to>[jxo Kvplw, only becomes relevant when 


93 Psellos 21.35: ÜÁrjv áAA’ ¿peora), Kal híSov ddrrov Áóyov. 

94 Psellos 21.211-12: aveipu §’ avOis ecs €paiTr¡o€LS, rrárep, Kaí p.oi rrpd rapador arrjdi 
Kal oatfjcos Aeye. 

95 Maltese, ‘Osservazioni’. 

96 F. Conca, ‘La lingua e lo stile dei carmi satirici di Psello’, Eikasmos 12 (2001), 
187-96. 

97 Psellos 21.210 = Eur., Iph. in Taur. 569; Psellos 21.275-6 = TGF fr. 687. 
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the reader recalls the passage in the letter of Paul to the Romans 
(Romans 14.4), where Paul says he will only accept censorship from 
his Lord, just as Psellos refuses to accept critique from Sabba'ites. 

Apart from that, mythological details, neologisms, and clever word 
games abound. Not all of these have yet been brought to the surface. 
Verses 114-15, for instance, which constitute yet further insults in the 
endless stream of abuse, are a clever demonstration of biblical abu¬ 
sión and cunning wordplay: 

to flpovxe oapKchv Kal i¡ivx<1)v epvoípri, 

KáfíTTri Xoyiapícov, á Kpls ¿v9v¡ir¡¡i(ÍTOJv. 

Oh locust offlesh, and rust ofsouls, 

Caterpillar of thoughts, grasshopper of arguments! 

This echoes a passage from the Oíd Testament book of Joel, where 
great disasters destroy the crops. 98 In this way, Sabba'ites is represent- 
ed as the fourfold plague that destroys every valid thought or argu- 
ment. But there is also another twist in the second of these verses: the 
words Káprrr] and á/cpts, ‘Caterpillar’ and ‘grasshopper’, resemble the 
words Kafi-nr) (‘sudden turn’) and á Kpioía (‘confusión’). These words 
acquire a meaningful sense when connected to the rhetorical termin- 
ology of Áoyiopoí and ¿vOvprpjLaTa. As a result, one can also interpret 
the second verse in this way: Sabba'ites undermines a sound use of 
rhetoric, ‘suddenly upsetting thoughts’ and ‘confusing arguments’. 

As in the other agonistic poems, the language of violence plays a 
major role. Just as in Christophoros 36 and 11.5, we encounter threats 
that the opponent wül be destroyed if he dares to approach, and he is 
advised to flee as far as possible (w. 292-301). There is also the topos 
that words bring honour, so that such a despicable person as Sab¬ 
ba'ites in fact does not deserve to have a poem addressed to him 
(v. 309); this is something that we have also encountered in Maur- 
opous 33. In his letter concerning Sabba'ites, Psellos had haughtily 
vowed not to waste any words on him. 99 

In Psellos’ poem, too, words are represented as weapons. This 
is a sample from the endless succession of abusive vocatives (w. 
171-6): 


98 Joel 1.4: rá KaráXonra rr/s Káinrrjs Karérfxayev r¡ átcpís, Kal rá KaráXonra rrjs 
OLKpíSos KaT€<f)ayev o ¡3povxos> Kal rá KaráXonra tov fípovxov Karé(f)ayev r¡ ¿pvoípr). 

99 Psellos, Ep. Sathas 35, p. 270,1. 4-5. 
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a> yXóoaoa tt¡v o^árrovaav ílSvia épámi' 

Sr/fícov aváirra, XaopovXroavorára- 
a> ó<ÍktvÁoi 7TÁr¡Troi'T€s' otáirep f$éXr¡ 

Kal Ppaxícov Soparos elofíáXXcov rrXéov 

Kal KaXaptís rípvovoa ttoXXóov KapSías 175 

péXav re rr¡v péXaivav éyypáfov Síktjv. 

Oh tongue, which knows murderous expressions, 

agitator of the people, provoker of uproar amongst the crowd, 

jingers which harm like arrows, 

arms which strike heavier than a spear, 

pen which cuts into the hearts ofmany, 175 

and ink, which inscribes a black lawsuit! 

As in Christophoros’ poem 36, the writing tools of the participants in 
the confrontation are likened to weapons. The pen inflicting wounds 
is also present here. The logikos agón is represented in terms of a real 
fight with its own weapons and rules. The power of words to damage 
reputations is evident here; it is also implied that Sabba'ites struck a 
popular chord with his words. 

Psellos opposes the strength of his own wit to these damaging 
insults. The final section of the poem (w. 306-21) deais with the 
impact this poem will have on Sabba'ites. He has become a plaything 
for his verse and has been ridiculed by his iambs. 100 In these in- 
stances, Psellos pays conscious attention to the poetic form of his 
invective. The poetic form seems to add extra weight to the witty and 
abusive character of the text. 

The poems discussed in this chapter can be seen as part of rhet- 
orical or intellectual competitions. These competitions were some- 
times formalized contests in a school context, sometimes loose 
polemics, but both kinds functioned according to similar rules. The 
poems were thus anchored in a reading context that was essentially 
social and often performative. The category ayon’ic¡Tu<á is a contem- 
porary term applied to such writings, and quite exactly reflects 
the purpose and intent of these writings. It was part of the job of a 
logios, who was caught up in the continuous struggles in the intellec¬ 
tual field. The poems employ a tone and voice that we may cali 


100 Psellos 21.313-4: tov Hafif$aÍTr)v... tols ififiérpoís redeiKa ira¿yviov Áoyois and 
317: tols láfx^ots tols €¡jlols redeís ye Ato?. 
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satirical, playing an intricate game of subtexts and puns. The subtle 
humorous games test the intellectual capacities of the audience and 
their willingness to play the game. At the same time, these poems 
reflect ideological antagonisms and petty rivalries between colleagues, 
dynamics that shaped the intellectual field of this period. 
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Patronage 


Literary patronage is an elusive concept. Studies of literary patronage 
in Byzantium are few and far between, and it is only for the twelfth 
century that the picture is less bleak. 1 And although text and image 
often cooperate in patronage projects, existing studies often ignore 
textual evidence when dealing with the patronage of art. 2 An attempt 
to reveal the patronage of poems necessarily entails some difficulties. 
It is particularly hazardous to try to establish the precise relationship 
between text-immanent features and the wishes, tastes, or commands 
of the patrón. 3 Moreover, patronage tends to conceal itself. As a 
consequence of the ethical resistance to greed and ambition in the 
field of hoi logoi, explicit requests for remuneration are rare (although 
they do occur, as we will see). Apparently, poets hoped for a more or 
less automatic or tacit system of Service and rewards. This holds 
especially true for poets who had already attained a position of 
some renown. As a result, it is difficult to retrieve the concrete 
terms of negotiations between poet and patrón. 


1 M. Mullett, ‘Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles of Comnenian 
Constantinople’, in: M. Angold (ed.), The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries 
(Oxford 1984), 173-201; E. Jeffreys, ‘Why Produce Verse in Twelfth-century Con¬ 
stantinople?’, in: P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger and P. Agapitos (eds), «Doux remede 
...» Poésie et poétique á Byzance. Actes du IVe colloque international philologique, 
París, 23-24-25 février 2006 (Paris 2009), 219-28. For poetry before 1000, see 
M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres. Texts and Contexts, 
vol. 1 (Vienna 2003), 34-6, raising some ‘admittedly difficult questions’ (p. 35). The 
second volume of this work will deal with questions of patronage. 

2 See V. Dimitropoulou, ‘Giving Gifts to God: Aspects of Patronage in Byzantine 
Art’, in: L. James (ed.), A Companion to Byzantium (Chichester 2010), 161-70, 
pointing out the importance of textual evidence for understanding patronage in 
Byzantine art (although epigrams are not dealt with). 

3 On this question, see M. Mullett, ‘Dancing With Deconstructionists in the 
Gardens of the Muses: New Literary History vs ?’, BMGS 14 (1990), 258-75, at 274. 
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This chapter, therefore, is an analysis of the representations of 
patronage rather than of patronage itself. I will ask how material 
support for the production of texts is motivated and negotiated. 
Through the texts we can discern the valué that poetry claims to 
possess, and see how it proposes to exchange this valué for other 
kinds of Services. 

Some obvious elements often found in other patronage Systems are 
significantly absent in the Byzantine eleventh century. To begin with, 
it is clear that there is no ‘market’ for poetic texts: poems are not 
distributed amongst the public; there is no system of buying and 
selling. 4 The particular circumstances of textual circulation simply 
do not permit this. Moreover, literary patronage in Byzantium is not 
institutionalized: there is no official post of court poet. If poets are 
rewarded for their work, this happens on an occasional basis. I think 
we may retain the distinction, made by Alain Viala, between a ‘logic 
of Service’ and a ‘logic of recognition’. 5 The latter implies a concep- 
tion of art as art, while the former rests upon the concept of literature 
as a social tool; evidently, Byzantine literary patronage can be seen 
within such a ‘logic of Service’, which thrives on immediate exchange 
and the imperative of the occasion rather than on an artistic pro- 
gramme. 

Studies of patronage in pre-modern societies have shown that 
patronage is channelled through personal relationships. 6 The produc¬ 
tion of and rewards for literature are the outcome of a commitment of 
the author and the patrón on a personal and social level. In this way, 
patronage is part of the network of social relationships, which have to 
be reconfirmed at every new occasion. Our poets entertained extend¬ 
ed social networks, as did all Byzantine courtiers, and these networks 
needed a flow of reciprocal Services, both symbolic and real. 7 Since 


4 N. Wilson, ‘Books and Readers in Byzantium’, in: Byzantine Books and Bookmen. 
A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington DC 1975), 1-15, esp. 1-4. 

5 A. Viala, Naissance de l’écrivain (Paris 1985), 52-7. 

6 R. Weissman, ‘Taking Patronage Seriously: Mediterranean Valúes and Renais- 
sance Society’, in: Patronage, Art and Society in Renaissance Italy (Oxford 1987), 
25-46. 

7 About networks and Services in personal friendships, see J. Boissevain, Friends of 
Friends: Networks, Manipulators and Coalitions (Oxford 1974); for Byzantium, a 
powerful demonstration of networking in action is to be found in M. Mullett, 
Theophylact of Ochrid. Reading the Letters of a Byzantine Archbishop (Aldershot 
1997). 
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friendships were often defined as intellectual friendships, as we have 
seen, poems had a certain valué in this System. 

It is clear that the emperor was the most important source of 
literary patronage (and patronage tout court). The texts that press 
for patronage are all addressed to emperors. The few commissions of 
poems we hear about are nearly all connected to the emperor. How- 
ever, where poetry plays the role of dedicatory epigrams connected to 
an object, the picture changes, and all sorts of wealthy private indi¬ 
viduáis come into view. 

This chapter first aims to reveal the representation of patronage, 
discussing the discourse used by our poets to convince successive 
patrons (especially emperors) to support the logioi. Thereafter, I will 
examine dedicatory epigrams connected to the funding of an object, 
building, or book, connecting their typical patterns and recurrent 
vocabulary with the habits of public ostentation of religious devotion. 
Finally, I will look more closely at the most powerful representation of 
patronage: the gift, relating this to the moral pressures on the dis¬ 
course of patronage and the exclusivity of friendships within the elite. 


8.1. SOLICITING PATRONAGE 

Our logioi found themselves faced with the task of making their 
intellectual achievements profitable. One could describe their ‘project’ 
as an attempt to cash in on the renown and reputation they had 
acquired on an intellectual level. In other words: symbolical capital 
had to be converted into other forms of capital. But in order to attain 
this, they had to uphold the idea that support of hoi logoi was a 
natural thing, and necessary for an empire that deserved this ñame. 
A considerable amount of their energy thus went into the construc- 
tion and defence of a certain discourse. I will define here ‘discourse’ as 
a coherent set of representations as communicated through texts. It 
forms part here of a subtle and long-term strategy to bring home the 
message that the pursuit of hoi logoi deserved remuneration of some 
kind. In their texts, our logioi sketch out a sort of ideal system of 
patronage, holding out responsibilities and advantages for the em¬ 
peror as well as for themselves. It is this task of soliciting support that 
I will investigate here. 
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8.1.1. Imperial prestige 

One of Psellos’ basilikoi logoi in honour of Konstantinos IX Mono- 
machos closes with a thinly veiled request for patronage. The frag- 
ment reveáis some of the expectations that Psellos holds about the 
imperial policies towards literati. 

But how do things stand with us? We have been rejected, we have been 
disregarded—do not reproach me for saying so— we, the nurslings of 
knowledge, the practitioners of wisdom, the worshippers of the Muses. 
Someone else may hit an enemy with an arrow, or merely stretch out his 
spear, and the greatest honours are his. Another exhibits his gratitude 
towards you in appearance alone, and an abundant stream of riches 
inundates him. But we proclaim with words, we strike with eulogies, we 
serve with what means we have, and yet we do not receive a drop of 
mercy. Again I will tell you the same thing—excuse my boldness, em- 
peror, it is the offspring of an aggrieved soul. How are the Romuli 
proclaimed, the Bruti, Aelii, Antiochi, Seleuci and Alexanders? In 
speeches, in written works, are they not? And those authors, what 
moved them to write? Was it not the profit they receivedf’ 

Psellos clearly aims at tangible rewards. Just as did authors from the 
past, he and his colleagues should profit from imperial support. But 
competition is fierce. Psellos sneers at people who only praise the 
emperor in appearance; their praises are allegedly only part of display 
(¿ve8eí¿¡aro). As we have observed above, 192-5, display and 
demonstration were viewed with suspicion. Psellos, conversely, prom¬ 
ises irreproachable praise. Another frequent commonplace is that 
intellectuals have been unduly neglected, whereas others fare well. 
This unsatisfactory situation should be rectified by the emperor. The 
words ovyypáppara and ovyypáfovres refer specifically to written 


8 Psellos, Or. pan. 2.798-813: rá S’ r¡pb€Tepa ola; a7T€ppí pineda, KaTa7re(f)povrjpbeda, 
pirj KaKLcrrjs ei /caí tovto <f>r¡Gco, oí rrjs yvcoaecos TpócfnpLOi, oí rrjs GO<f>ías e0áSe?> oí tcov 
p,ovocüv diaotüTai. o p,év tls fiéXei tov lyOpov eirá «rev, rj pbóvov to 8ópv erreTtívaTO /caí 
ras TTpcóras eyei ti peas’ aXXos to evyvcopiov piéyp i <7X 1 7i Ltaro? eveSei^a to, Kai to tov 
7 tXovtov pevp, a tovtco eppevoev acf)6ovov. rj piéis Se Xóyots Kr/pvTTopbev, ev^rjpiiais 
páXXopuev, oís é'xopiev depaTT€vop,ev y /caí pbóyLS ttov pavíha iXéovs Se^o/tie^a. aAAá 
rráXiv tov avTOv Aoyov epto, ptr¡ kÓklI,€ tt¡v Trapprjoíav, <o fíaoiXev, tokos Igtlv 
ohvvüjpb€vr)s ifjvxíjs- 7 ródev PojpbvXoi KrjpVTTOVTai, rródev BpovTOL /caí AlÁioi, üvrioyoi 
re /caí ZéXevKoi Kai AXé^avhpoi; ovk e/c Xóyojv, ovk e/c ovyypapLp,aTcov; oí Se 
avyypá(f)OVT€s rródev els ovyypa(f>as lKLvr¡dr¡aav; ovk e£ cov ev erra ayor. 
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texts, singling out discursive practices as the target for imperial 
support, not just learning in general. 

Psellos demonstrates the advantages of literature for a glorious 
reign. Monomachos has the opportunity to immortalize his own 
reign by being put on a par with eminent examples from the past. 
As is to be expected in an address to a Byzantine emperor, examples 
from the Román past are particularly highlighted. 9 Monomachos’ 
status obliges him to inscribe his reign in the succession of these 
magnificent rulers. The idea that literature can enhance imperial 
prestige by connecting it to ancient examples permeates the entire 
oration. Skilful writing has the power to arrest time, enabling great 
deeds to live on in the mind of the people. Konstantinos’ brilliant 
successes deserve to be remembered in glorifying literature. 

Psellos is at pains here to defend his own class of logioi. He singles 
out the intellectual elite as a sepárate class of people concerned with 
wisdom, knowledge, and arts, whereas other people, with their arrows 
and spears, belong to the military domain. There was a continuous 
struggle between various interest groups, each determined to protect 
its own interests. 10 Whereas most representations aimed at soliciting 
potential material support are vague and metaphorical, the request 
for rewards is quite outspoken in this case. Psellos also excuses 
himself for his frankness (napprjoía). He is no doubt at this moment 
still making his way in the hierarchy of the imperial State apparatus; 
he has to make his desires sufficiently clear. 

Psellos is here not merely asking for patronage. He proposes a 
System of patronage of arts and knowledge. The class of people able to 
compose texts can guarantee that Monomachos’ reign will be en- 
dowed with prestige, honoured by a connection with the glorious 
imperial past. But for this to happen, Monomachos must ensure that 
such a class of intellectuals is suitably supported. 

There can be no doubt that emperors were sensible to the appeal 
to emulate their illustrious historical predecessors. Romanos III 


9 For the consciousness of the tradition of ancient Rome and the imperial 
grandeur that accompanied it, see also E. Kitzinger, ‘Artistic Patronage in Early 
Byzantium’, in: Committenti e produzione artistico-letteraria nell’alto medioevo occi- 
dentale (Spoleto 1992), 33-55, here 36-7; A. Markopoulos, ‘Román Antiquarianism: 
Aspects of the Román Past in the Middle Byzantine Period (9th—1 lth centuries)’, in: 
E. Jeffreys (ed.), Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies. 
London 21-26 Angust 2006 (Aldershot 2006), I, 277-98, esp. 293-5. 

10 See also Psellos, Ep. K-D 37. 
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Argyros’ reign (1028-34) in particular appears to have been inílu- 
enced by the desire to accumulate prestige through emulation of the 
past. Perhaps not coincidentally, Romanos was the first of a series of 
emperors to come to the throne without a dynastic lineage. As a 
result, he was forced to search for other forms of symbolic capital to 
confirm his imperial status. 

When Psellos discusses Romanos’ cultural policies in his Chrono- 
graphia, he attributes his aspirations to the desire to establish himself 
as a successor to glorious Román emperors: ‘Since Romanos wished 
to model his reign on those of the great Antonines of the past, the 
famous philosopher Marcus [Aurelius] and Augustus, he paid atten- 
tion particularly to two things: the study of letters and the Science of 
war.’ To achieve the first goal, he ‘enrolled every kind of philosopher, 
orators and everyone who occupied themselves with knowledge’. 11 
The specific verb for the ‘enrolment’ of these intellectuals is KaréXeye, 
a verb of which Psellos also uses the cióse cognate ey/caraAeyto to refer 
to enrolments in the army. 12 This suggests that the main reward for 
these intellectuals consisted in promotion to an official function. 

A similar characterization of Romanos’ aspirations appears in 
Psellos’ short historical survey of eleventh-century emperors in his 
second panegyric oration (which has been discussed above). Here too, 
Romanos is represented as a ruler interested in literature and educa- 
tion. When he ascended the imperial throne, says Psellos, he ‘con¬ 
cerned himself even more with his dignity, and more eagerly than 
before devoted himself to literature ( logos ) and occupied himself with 
“philosophy”’. 13 Psellos suggests that Romanos’ primary motivation 
has to be sought in the dignity connected with his imperial status 
(a^LWfxaTi): rather than genuine interest, the prestigious appearance 
of a cultivated reign mattered for him. Romanos must have set 
in motion a new imperial interest for learning and culture, out of 
motivations clearly connected with the prestige of an empire with a 
glorious past. 


11 Psellos, Chronographia , book III, § 2: fiov\ó¡ uevos Se es tovs apxo-íovs Avrcovívovs 
¿k€lvovs, t6v re (fnXoocxjxjóTaTOv MápKov Kaí tov Zefiaoróv, aTreiKáoai rr¡v eavrov 
paoiXeíav, Svoiv tovtcüv avreí-yero, rrjs re 77 epí tovs Xóyovs GTrovSrjs Kaí rr¡s Trepí ra 
oirXa (fxpovTiSos . ( • • • ) tto.v yévos KaréXeye-, (¡nXooó(f)Ovs <f>r)pu Kaí pr/ropas Kaí tovs ogol 
irepí ra pLaOr¡p,aTa éoTrovhá.KaoLV. 

12 Cf. e.g. Psellos, Chronographia, book III, § 7,1. 13. 

13 Psellos, Or. pan. 2.203-5: en Kaí p,áXXov oaverrehíhov reo á^icojuart, Kaí nXéov r¡ 
Trpórepov Xóyov re rjTTTero Kaí (jnXooo(f)ías eTTep-eXetro. 
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A great ancient model for these emperors is Marcus Aurelius, the 
philosopher among emperors. 14 In some panegyric orations that 
Psellos addressed to emperors, Marcus is presented as an ideal em- 
peror who should be imitated. 15 The model was successful: in his 
funeral oration for Xiphilinos, Psellos reports that Monomachos, 
having heard about this learned emperor, was encouraged to take 
lessons from Psellos, even placing Psellos on the throne while noting 
down what he dictated. 16 

Another recurrent motif is that of the emperor as the restorer of 
learning. 17 Psellos attributes this role to Michael Doukas in a basilikos 
logos (Or. pan. 8). In earlier days, emperors paid attention only to tax 
gatherers, while learning and intellectuals were neglected; now wis- 
dom itself lives in the soul of the new emperor, and he prefers contact 
with learned people to the adoration of the subjects of his mighty 
empire. 

Psellos’ Historia Syntomos , 18 which is clearly intended to be a kind 
of Fürstenspiegel, 19 also transmits the image of the ideal emperor who 
welcomes and supports learning. 20 For example, Justinian is praised 
because he gathered learned men around him. 21 Conversely, when 
Staurakios is debunked as one of the worst emperors possible, his 
neglect of learning is counted among his faults. 22 


14 See also M. Angold, ‘Imperial Renewal and Orthodox Reaction: Byzantium in 
the Eleventh Century’, in: P. Magdalino (ed.), New Constantines. The Rhythm of 
Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries. Papers from the Twenty-sixth 
Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies (Aldershot 1994), 231-46, esp. 235. 

15 Psellos, Or. pan. 6.316-18. 

16 Psellos, Or.fun. in Xiph. 434.19-24. 

17 N. Radosevic, ‘The Emperor as the Patrón of Learning in Byzantine Basilikoi 
Logo!, in: J. S. Langdon, S. Reinert, J. Stajonevich Alien, and C. P. Ioannides (eds), To 
'E\Xt¡vík6v. Studies in Honor ofSperos Vryonis, Jr (New Rochelle 1993), I, 267-87, at 
271-2. 

18 Nowadays generally believed to be a genuine work of Psellos, see J. Duffy and 
S. Papaioannou, ‘Michael Psellos and the Authorship of the Historia Syntomos. Final 
Considerations’, in: E. Chrysos, A. Avramea, and A. Laiou (eds), Bvtfávrw. Kparos km 
koívojvÍo. (Athens 2003), 219-29. 

19 For the exemplary aspect of the Historia Syntomos, see also J. Ljubarskij, ‘Some 
Notes on the Newly Discovered Historical Work by Psellos’, in: Langdon e.a. (eds), To 
'E\\r¡víKÓv, I, 213-28, esp. 214. Ljubarskij suggests Michael VII as the addressee of the 
work. 

20 Ljubarskij, ‘Some Notes’, 217-19; Duffy and Papaioannou, ‘Final Consider¬ 
ations’, 228. 

21 Michael Psellos, Historia Syntomos, ed. W. Aerts (Berlin 1990), §71,1. 70-1. 

22 Psellos, Historia Syntomos, §93,1. 89-90. 
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The thinly veiled pressure Psellos exerts on the emperors has to be 
contrasted with the rhetoric of Mauropous. Mauropous does not 
press for patronage, but he does propágate an ideology that is 
favourable to his own class. Lefort has given an outline of the imperial 
ideology Mauropous advanced in his orations. 23 Mauropous repeat- 
edly projects the ideal of an emperor who rules according to the 
application of laws and the powers of persuasión, rather than through 
forcé of arms. Pacifism, clemency, and cultivation are the key con- 
cepts in this imperial ideal. Words (Aóyot) are represented as powerful 
arms in defence of the empire. Herein the emperor imitates God, who 
has predestined that the world should be ruled by persuasión and 
reason (77 eiOoí ¡cal A óyw). 24 The eloquence of the emperor embodies 
his culture, in contrast to the military prowess of his barbarian 
adversaries. 25 These ideáis, of course, conformed well to the interests 
of the civil class, and need to be seen in the same light as Psellos’ 
demand, in the panegyric fragment translated above, to favour this 
class instead of the military aristocracy. It may by now be clear that 
both Psellos and Mauropous used the basilikos logos as an ideal 
opportunity to cast the emperor in his role as patrón of learning, 
carving out space for rewards intended for people of their own class. 26 

In Christophoros’ poems we can detect subtle pressure on the 
emperor to live up to ideáis favourable to a smoothly functioning 
patronage system. Poem 19, in dactylic hexameters, is addressed to 
the emperor Michael IV. It looks like a very conventional short 
encomium in verse, but it has its own peculiar emphasis. By means 
of a priamel, the poet tells us that other emperors were preoccupied 
with war (v. 1), horse races (v. 2), or learning and literature (v. 3). 
The prime concern of Michael, in contrast, is said to be éXer)p.oavvr¡ 
(w. 4-7): 

crol 8 éXer¡p.oovvT) Tifuirai e^oya návrwv- 
p.eiXi)(ír) yap avavra ¡3 porcia yevr¡ ¿Xeaípeis- 
ovs ¿Xor/s nevírjs Se fíéXos Sápiaoev TroXvmKpov, 
toíoív acfiap 7 rapeyeis aXxap, OKrjrTrovxe, a pr¡ya>v. 


23 J. Lefort, ‘Rhétorique et politique: trois discours de Jean Mauropous en 1047’, 
TM 6 (1976), 265-303. 

24 Mauropous, Or. 186, §8. 

25 Mauropous, Or. 186, §10. 

26 For this aspect of basilikoi logoi in general in Byzantium, see Radosevic, ‘Em¬ 
peror as Patrón’. 
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You, by contrast, venerate mercy most of all, 

because, by virtue ofyour kindness, you pity all mortal people. 

And those who are smitten by the bitter arrow of baneful poverty, 
these you provide a helping hand, sceptre bearer, by relieving them. 

The word é\er¡poavvr¡ is completely out of tune with the otherwise 
epic-sounding vocabulary. It is otherwise almost exclusively used in 
Christian contexts, and often has the stricter sense of ‘almsgiving’, 
charity out of pity for the poor. 27 Instead of martial or cultural 
achievements, Christophoros advances largesse as the principal im¬ 
perial virtue. The poem, which continúes with a curse for those who 
do not love the emperor, and closes with a wish for a long reign, can 
thus be considered an implicit request for largesse, although hoi logoi 
are not singled out here as a target for patronage. 

The question of imperial patronage must be separated from the 
question of whether these emperors had themselves personal cultural 
interests. It may be revealing to remember that Michael VII was 
apparently exceptional in receiving an education in letters, and that, 
even then, his verses were apparently not up to the normal stand¬ 
ard. 28 Psellos pokes fun at the sebaste Maria Skleraina because she 
managed to pronounce one Homeric word correctly. 29 The greatest 
intellectual achievement praised by our poets seems to be Monoma- 
chos’ edition of schede. 30 We should be cautious, then, in regarding 
cultural policies as something prepared in the palace and carried out 
by orators; rather, the orators themselves deliberately tried to impress 
upon the emperors their idea of what literature could do for em¬ 
perors, and how. It is, I would suggest, in the happy coincidence of 
people issuing from a class without privilege but profiting from 
vertical mobility on the one hand, and emperors in need of prestige 
to compénsate for their shaky dynastic status on the other hand, that 
the support for learning and literature in the period 1025-81 finds its 
basis. 

The rather blissful situation for patronage of literature in these 
decades may be contrasted with literary patronage under Basileios 
II. The genres in which the rest of the century excels—imperial 
rhetoric, historiography, poetry, and the like—are virtually absent in 


27 G. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicón, 19th edn (Oxford 2005), s.v. ¿Aojiuoawij. 

28 Psellos, Chronographia, book VIIc, §4. See also above, 216-17. 

29 Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §61. 30 See above, 264-5. 
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the years 1000 to 1028. 31 This is confirmed by Psellos’ assessment: he 
writes that there were many intellectuals, but they were not supported 
by the emperor. 32 Crostini, however, has called into question Psellos’ 
statements, and has tried to rehabilítate literary culture under Basi- 
leios. 33 Certainly, Basileios’ reign witnessed the ambitious project of 
collecting and rephrasing the lives of saints, a project connected with 
the person of Symeon Metaphrastes. Other authors and poets, not- 
ably Ioannes Geometres, were also active during Basileios’ reign. But 
their literary activities are disconnected from imperial patronage. As 
Lauxtermann emphasizes, Basileios seems, for one reason or another, 
not to have been interested in the patronage of literature. 34 

This becomes particularly clear when, at a certain point, Basileios 
interrupted the metaphrastic project—according to one source, after 
reading a passage that impinged too much upon imperial authority 
for his liking. Symeon fell into disgrace, and the metaphrastic meno- 
logium only began to have its great impact after Basileios’ death. 35 
Ioannes Geometres seems to have suffered a similar fall from imperial 
favour. 36 

Everything seems to accord with Psellos’ account: the emperor was 
not interested in supporting literati, and in a later phase of his reign 
did away with them altogether. The lack of imperial patronage during 
the latter part of Basileios’ reign (and during the brief reign of 
Konstantinos VIII) seriously hampered the production of courtly, 
rhetorically styled poetry. The splendid projections of imperial pres- 
tige through literature did not catch on with Basileios. 

One could also make a comparison with literary patronage after 
1081. The period directly after the heyday of our poets, the reign of 
Alexios Komnenos, proved to be a difficult time for logioi. The new 
generation of intellectuals could not impose its will so easily on the 
new regime. Significantly, one of the most important authors of this 


31 This is also concluded by M. Lauxtermann, ‘Byzantine Poetry and the Paradox 
of Basil II’s Reign’, in: P. Magdalino (ed.), Byzantium in the Year 1000 (Leiden/ 
Boston/Cologne 2003), 199-216, here at 213-16. 

32 Psellos, Chronographia, book I, §29. 

33 B. Crostini, ‘The Emperor Basil II’s Cultural Life’, Byz 66 (1996), 55-80. 

34 Lauxtermann, ‘Paradox’. 

35 C. Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization (Copenhagen 
2002), 93-110 and 128-9. 

36 M. Lauxtermann, ‘John Geometres—Poet and Soldier’, Byz 68 (1998), 356-80, 
esp. 367-71; E. van Opstall, Jean Géométre. Poémes en hexamétres et en distiques 
élégiaques (Leiden 2008), 10-11. 
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period, Theophylaktos of Ochrid, was cut off from the capital for 
most of his life. Alexios’ reign seems in this respect to constitute a 
period of formation and transition. The complaints and laments of 
poor intellectuals in the twelfth century may be partly the result of a 
‘gold rush’ effect: 37 the blissful circumstances of literary patronage in 
the mid-eleventh century spawned numerous contenders who had to 
face more difficult conditions. Intellectuals now emerged as a ‘pro- 
fessional stratum’, 38 but they did not occupy the same privileged 
status based on a conception of hoi logoi as a sacrosanct ideal. 

One of the most conspicuous themes relating to patronage of 
poetry in the twelfth century is the ‘rhetoric of poverty’, 39 evident in 
its most extreme form, the Betteldichtung. Poets refer in this discourse 
to their extreme poverty, cursing hoi logoi as a woefully inadequate 
means of making a living. Although traces of such a discourse are not 
altogether absent in eleventh-century poetry, as we will see, our poets 
never assumed such a desperate stance. The quest for patronage in the 
eleventh century is a gentle, long-term ideological strategy, rather 
than a series of pressing personal laments. 

The conditions for literary patronage before 1025 and after 1081 
bring out all the more the contrast with the favourable, if unstable, 
circumstances for intellectuals that prevailed in the years between. 
Even if our intellectuals did not succeed in establishing a permanent 
patronage system with fixed positions and secure rewards, they did 
succeed in establishing the idea that hoi logoi were an important 
component of a glorious imperial reign. 


8.1.2. The special charms of poetry: Psellos 18 

What role does poetry play in this broader discourse of patronage for 
hoi logoi 7 . Answering this question is made more difficult by the fact, 
discussed in Chapter 2, that poetry is rarely mentioned separately as a 
type of text distinct from prose. 


37 R. Beatón, ‘The Rhetoric of Poverty: The Lives and Opinions of Theodore 
Pródromos’, BMGS 11 (1987), 5. 

3S A. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture from the 
Eleventh to the Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley 1985), 130-1. 

39 Beatón, ‘Poverty’, 1-28; P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel Komnenos. 
1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993), 336-42. 
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In many texts, mention of poetry in the context of patronage does 
not carry much useful information. In Psellos’ sixth basilikos logos for 
Konstantinos Monomachos, in a flattering comparison, it is said that 
Alexander the Great is proclaimed and exalted both in prose and in 
poems. 40 Poetry is specified here as a vehicle for praise, but not in any 
particular contrast to prose, and, significantly, only in the context of a 
distant past. Something similar can be said about the passage in the 
second panegyric oration depicting the present dearth of orators and 
poets capable of describing Monomachos’ deeds. 41 Poetry is appar- 
ently only mentioned to complete the picture of possible literary 
forms. 

The situation is different in Psellos’ poem 18. This poem is one of 
the rare texts in which one of our logioi clearly singles out verse as a 
form of text that can have its own advantages for the patrón who 
supports it (see also above, 52-3). The poem is dedicated to Isaakios 
Komnenos. Westerink classified it under the didáctica minora, since 
the majority of the poem explains the ñames of the ides, nones, and 
kalendae. This didactic explanation is triggered by the occasion of the 
poem: the KaXávhai, a yearly feast in Constantinople. 42 Notwithstand- 
ing its didactic traits, the poem in fact follows a rhetorical pattern: it is 
perfectly akin to a kletikos logos as described by Menander Rhetor. 43 
The only difference is that our poem attaches particular importance 
to the aetiology of the feast, one of the fixed elements of a kletikos 
logos. Thus, after the explanation of the Román calendar system, the 
poem indulges in lavish praise of Isaakios. The ides and nones are no 
longer of importance, since Constantinople now only recognizes the 
calends (w. 38-9). In this city the crowds have now gathered to 
acclaim the emperor (w. 40-3). In the remainder of the poem, Psellos 
describes his role and that of his fellow logioi in this happy feast in 
honour of the emperor. In doing this, the poem also comments upon 
its own function and place in these celebrations (w. 44-58): 44 


40 Psellos, Or. pan. 6.295-6: AÁé£avdpov tov MaKebóva dóoooi p.év ovyypacfiéaov 
XóyoL , fio oto i Se ttoítjtcov yévr¡. 

41 Psellos, Or. pan. 2.27-30. 

42 A. M. Guglielmino, ‘Versi di Michele Psello all’imperatore, signore Isacco 
Comneno, sulle calende, le none e le idi’, SicGymn 27 (1974), 121-33, esp. 121-2; 
for the kalandai, see ODB, s.v. ‘calends’. 

43 Menander Rhetor, Peri epideiktikon, ed. D. A. Russell and N. G. Wilson (Oxford 
1981), 182-92. 

44 At v. 50, Westerink has yaíporras, which is likely a typographical error; compare 
Guglielmino, ‘Versi’, ad locum. 
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'Odev Kayco ooí ras KaXávSas eloáya) 

Kaí |aérpa ttoícü tovs ¿ttjoíovs vpvovs, 45 

eváyyeXós ooí irpoacópeos SeS eíypévos. 

Xatpe, OTpaTTjye Kaí faoiXev yrjs oXrjs, 
péyíOTe, ■nap¡3ór]Te, tov Kpárovs KpaTOS- 
tovs oovs yap vpvrjoovoív evr¡x°vs adXovs 

ov iraíSíats x a ^P OVT£ S avSpes adpóoí, 50 

oí toís XóyoíS Se p-ovoiKcos rerpap-píévoí 
Kaí TrávTa pvO¡iíLovres evpv9p,oíS fíérpoíS- 
XOípe OTpaT~qyé ( tovto yap ttÓXív <fipáoa>) 

(XKíi'dúvov <j>áXayyos ev T£TaypLéi’r¡s, 

Oeapa (¡xpíKTov fiapfiápoís toís adéois. 55 

ocov yap t porral<ov rráoav e¡L7TÁr¡oeis xdóva, 

Kal iraoa yXcoooa oovs avvp,vr]oeí rróvovs 
p.¿Tpoís Te rroíKíXXovoa Kal XóyoíS apia. 

Therefore, I introduce the calends to you 

and I shape my yearly hymns in a metrical form, 45 

showing myselffittingly as a bringer of a joyful message to you. 

Hail, general and emperor of the whole earth, 
greatest, most renowned, power of all powers! 

Your resounding feats will not be sung 

by an assembly ofmen who indulge in trifles, 50 

but by men who have enjoyed a refined education 

and give rhythm to everything with their well proportioned metres. 

Hail general—to use that ñame again — 
of a well-arranged phalanx which is harmless, 

a terrifying sightfor the unbelieving barbarians. 55 

You willfill the whole earth with your trophies, 
and every tongue will sing in praise ofyour deeds, 
embellishing them with poetry and prose alike. 

In these verses, the image of a triumphal feast is made complete by the 
praise that Isaakios’ admiring subjeets will lavish on their emperor. 
Psellos describes this praise three times, and each time poetry is part 
of the acclamation. First, Psellos himself States that the eulogy he now 
presents to the emperor adds to the joyfulness of the message. The 
fact that it is composed in verse is consciously singled out (v. 45: 
pérpa ttoíw). Then, after an imperial address that can count as a 
foretaste of such metrical praises (w. 47-8), Psellos announces that 
a select group of cultivated men will also present their praises. Again, 
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he specifies that they will do so in poetry (see 52: /xeVpoiy), placing 
great emphasis on the rhythmical qualities of such poetic praise. This 
seems to be part of their refined cultivation, as they are ‘educated in 
the arts of Muses’, which strikes a chord with the musical qualities 
their poetry is said to contain. Again, beginning with yaípe, an 
example of such praise is given. Finally, Psellos promises that ‘every 
tongue’ will sing in praise of the emperor. As we have seen in section 
2.3, poetry plays a role here alongside prose. There is a marked 
Progressive climax in this enumeration, from one person (Psellos 
himself) to the logioi, and finally the entire populace. 

Psellos advances several qualities poetry has to offer. The first is the 
fact that the poetic explanation of the calendar turns this address into 
a joyful message. Poetry transmits knowledge in an agreeable fashion, 
a feature that reminds us of the charis (charm) that verse form brings 
to a didactic message. Secondly, poetry is a sign of refinement, of 
cultivated education. Thanks to their education in the Muses’ arts, 
the more refined men will be able to sing eurhythmic praises. The 
third quality of poetry, as it appears from the final verse, is poikilia 
(versatility, or variation). Isaakios’ deeds will be sung exhaustively in 
every form accessible to the logioi, and these forms also encompass 
poetry. 

Psellos’ job of attracting patronage is complicated here by the fact 
that Isaakios, unlike the previous emperors, issued from the class of 
military aristocrats. It is well known that Isaakios consciously shaped 
his imperial image in a more military fashion. 45 Psellos resolves this 
tensión by retaining Isaakios’ military reputation: he calis him a 
orparr/yós and especially praises his military achievements. At the 
same time, he integrates this element seamlessly into the model of the 
cultivated emperor. Military achievements can gain renown by being 
the subject of poetry and rhetoric. Isaakios’ victories are themselves 
‘resonating’ (v. 49: evrixos), and thus deserve praises that are equally 
sonorous. 

At the same time, it is implied that the intellectual elite itself is a 
weapon in the hands of Isaakios. They are called a ‘well ordered 
phalanx’ (v. 54) that contains no danger (¿kÍvSwos). Does Psellos 
mean to say that the elite submits itself to the emperor, that he has 


45 Kazhdan and Epstein, Change, 120-4; A. Kazhdan, ‘The Aristocracy and the 
Imperial Ideal’, in: M. Angold (ed.), The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries 
(Oxford 1984), 53-74. 
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nothing to fear from them? In any case, this phalanx has the power to 
ward off the barbarians, and thus fits with Isaakios’ military ideology. 
Isaakios can distinguish himself from these barbarians by upholding 
culture and lending a benevolent ear to his subjects who sing his 
praises. 


8.2. COMMISSIONS 

Where in our poems can we see patronage directly at work? Which 
poems are written as the result of a direct commission from a patrón? 
At the beginning of this chapter, I outlined the difficulties that 
surround this question. In the first place, there is a delibérate reti- 
cence on this subject. In the second, the initiative was held not so 
much by the patrons as by the poets themselves, as we will see in the 
following sections. 

Only very rarely are we informed about payments for writings. 
Mauropous’ letter 33 is a revealing exception. This curious letter is 
sent to someone who is initially called Xpvaoppóas. This addressee 
was no doubt also active as an author (see 1. 14: Tais ypafais aov), but 
I am reluctant to accept Karpozilos’ identification with Psellos. 46 The 
letter is far from clear, but it seems certain that Mauropous had sent a 
draft (1. 10: aKep-ptártov) of a discourse imitating the style of his 
correspondent, with the intention that it should then be passed off 
as a work of this other person. For this piece of ghost-writing, 
Mauropous requests a payment (v. 16: v o p¡,í optara), which must be 
sufficiently ampie, since the creation of the work, metaphorically 
described as a delivery of a child, has cost him much labour. As far 
as I can see, this is one of the most explicit accounts of financial 
remuneration for the creation of a text. This payment is even (ideally) 
in proportion to the length of the text. The writer emerges here as a 
craftsman to be paid for his work. 


46 A. Karpozilos, The Letters of Ioannes Mauropous Metropolitan of Euchaita 
(Thessaloniki 1990), 227-8 suggests that Psellos, Ep. KD 33 was a letter in response 
to this letter, adducing some similar metaphors in both letters. However, these 
metaphors are quite conventional, and Psellos hints at the death of Mauropous’ 
brother, which is not mentioned at all in Mauropous’ letter. See also A. Kazhdan, 
‘Some Problems in the Biography of John Mauropous’, JÚB 43 (1993), 87-111, at 104. 
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There are other indications of commission of texts, but none of 
these refers to a payment or remuneration of any kind. The clearest 
indication of such a commission is to be found, in some manuscripts, 
in the title of Psellos 6. As we have seen, this information pertains to a 
range of poems. It States that Psellos had written a poetic overview of 
all Sciences for Michael VII, at the order (¿k irpoorá^ews) of Michael’s 
father. A similar formulation is to be found in the title above poem 8, 
the synopsis legum. Poem 2 on the Song of Songs also explicitly States 
that it is written at the behest of the emperor (v. 4: OéamapLa, w. 1202 
and 1215: eViTay/xa). In the epilogue to this poem, Psellos, moreover, 
asserts that he has executed this command as ‘slave of the emperor’s 
power’ (v. 1216: t os 8ovXoi rov aov Kpárovs). 

Can we trust these assertions? As we have argued above (245-8), 
Psellos may have had his own motives for emphasizing that these 
poems were a direct commission on the part of the emperor, motives 
related to the low reputation of the politikos stichos. And then there is 
the additional problem of the different dedications. Poem 2, for 
example, was dedicated by Psellos to three different emperors subse- 
quently (see above, 247). It is difficult to imagine that each of these 
three emperors would have made the same explicit request for a 
summary of the Song of Songs. Rather, if we suppose that Psellos 
submitted exactly the same versión of the poem to different emperors, 
the ‘commission’ which Psellos refers to is a commission that is in fact 
enforced upon the patrón. This ploy helps to portray the emperor as a 
pious person interested in theology. It may be concluded that the 
discourse of patronage as it is presented in the poems is at some 
remove from the reality of patronage behind it. 

Apart from these references to the commissioning of didactic 
poems, it would be a reasonable assumption that epigrams should 
be thought of as the outcome of a concrete commission on the part of 
a patrón. If a wealthy person were to cali upon an artist to produce an 
object, he would presumably also engage a poet to produce a fitting 
epigram. The vast epigrammatic production, conserved both in in- 
scriptions and in the collections of epigrams in manuscripts, would 
suggest that this course of action was widespread. 

But how did this work in practice? Did there exist poetic craftsmen 
who wrote verses to commission? This possibility seems to be con- 
firmed by some cases. A clear indication is the curious series of eight 
epigrams on a cup made for Konstantinos Dalassenos, transmitted in 
Athous Laura Q 126. Dalassenos was a wealthy scion of a powerful 
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family. 47 All these short poems are extremely similar to each other. It 
has been suggested as an explanation that the poet wrote several 
poems, from which the patrón could then choose his preferred 
option. 48 It may or may not be a coincidence that there is a series of 
five epigrams transmitted under the ñame of Psellos, on another cup 
of silver (poem 34) 49 This cup is offered to a woman. These short 
poems (one or two verses) are very similar: it would be absurd to 
think that they were all inscribed on the same cup. Rather, the poet 
offered several pieces to the patroness, from which she could select 
one. 

When searching for evidence for commissioned poetry, we may 
also make the connection with great patronage projects that would 
involve poetry. The foundation of Konstantinos Monomachos at 
Mangana, dedicated to St George, is a significant example. From 
contemporary sources, we know that Monomachos attached particu¬ 
lar importance to this foundation, and Psellos mentions with a note of 
reproach that the emperor exhausted the treasury in order to realize 
his pet project. 50 

No historiographer mentions that these funds also involved a 
commission of epigrams to accompany the project. Yet the poetic 
production related to the foundation of Mangana is considerable. 
Christophoros 95 and an anonymous poem in Athen. 1040, 51 as 
their lemmata indicate, are both written on the subject of the church 
of St George at Mangana. A poem in Marc. gr. 524 celebrates the 
triklinos of Monomachos at Mangana. 52 Mauropous 71 and 72, in 


47 J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations d Byzance (963-1210) (París 1990), 
38-41. 

48 See H. Maguire, Image and Imagination: The Byzantine Epigram as Evidence for 
Viewer Response (Toronto 1996), 8-9 and Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 42-3. See 
also above, 120. 

49 Z. Farkas, ‘Epigrammata Pselli’, Acta Antiqua 50 (2010), 97-102, argües that 
these epigrams constitute one poem. 

50 Psellos, Chronographia, book VI, §185 and Michael Attaleiates, Elistoria, ed. and 
trans. I. Pérez Martín, Miguel Ataleiates. Elistoria (Madrid 2002), 36. 

51 I. Sakkelion and A. I. Sakkelion, KaráÁoyos twv yeipoypáf ojv tt¡s ’E6vikí)s 
Bl^XíoOtiktjs tt)s 'EÁÁáSos (Athens 1892), 184-5. 

52 For the incipit, see S. Lambros, “O Mapuíavos k<Z iSi£ 524’, NE 8 (1911), 3-59; 
123-92, here at 6. The poem will be edited in F. Spingou, ‘Snapshots from the Eleventh 
Century: The Longobards from Bari, a Chartoularios from Petra, and the Complex of 
Mangana’ (forthcoming). I thank Foteini Spingou for providing me with a provi- 
sionary text of her edition of the poem. 
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turn, are written on a liturgical book for the Service of Saint George, 
no doubt related to this foundation. Perhaps we should add to this 
Psellos 31, written for Saint George, but without mention of any 
specific foundation. 53 

Christophoros 95 is above all laudatory in tone. The argument goes 
that George is the foremost martyr as to the honours conferred on 
him here on earth, so beautiful is his church. The poem ends with a 
smart twist on a famous biblical quote (Génesis 28.17). The poem 
refers to ‘this place here’ (v. 10: TrÁrjpes tuSe gapiTiuv to ycupiov), 
which suggests it may have been part of the original building. But 
what speaks against an inscriptional use is the absence of any dedi- 
cation or any mention of the ñame of the patrón. It is possible that it 
was an elegant gift, meant to please the emperor. 

Compared with Christophoros 95, the anonymous poem in the 
Athens manuscript displays more conventional ‘epigrammatic’ fea- 
tures. It starts with a very similar conceit: everyone entering ‘here’ will 
be astounded at seeing the beauty and the light of this church. The 
adverb évdáSe (v. 5) suggests that this epigram is inscribed on the 
building itself. The epigram especially praises the play of light created 
by the church and its dome. The greatest part of the poem, however, is 
reserved for the patrón: Konstantinos Monomachos has restored this 
church ‘out of a burning desire’ (v. 10: ¿k ttÓOov Uovtos). In an echo 
of the first part of the poem, he is called ‘the sun’ (v. 12) and ‘the light 
of purple’ (v. 14). In line with a metaphor that was widespread at the 
time, the empress Zoé is equated with the moon (v. 17). The epigram 
mentions explicitly that this restoration has been carried out ‘for the 
glory and the boast of his reign’ (v. 22: els Só£av, eis Kavxypa rrjs 
oKTjTTTovxías). The poem closes with an elabórate prayer to Christ to 
grant protection and glory to the emperors, through the mediation of 
the Theotokos and Saint George. This epigram corresponds to the 
traditional scheme of dedication: the object at hand is beautiful, but it 
is first and foremost produced by pothos, by a patrón identified at 
length, who at the end asks for a reward. 

The poem in the Marcianus on the triklinos of Monomachos 
also displays features of an inscription. Twice, the poem refers to 


53 Westerink also makes the connection with Monomachos’ foundation: see Wes- 
terink, Poemata, 297. Whether the poem is really a work of Psellos is highly dubious. 
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the triklinos as being ‘here’ (v. 2: ivravda; v. 5: coSe). Just as in 
Christophoros’ poem, the motif is present that Monomachos’ mar- 
vellous foundation ‘defeats’ every attempt to blame it. 

Mauropous 71 and 72 are conventional dedicatory epigrams. The 
hypothesis that they were written to commission gains credibility 
when we observe that the poet does not speak in his own ñame: 
instead, the first-person narrator is identified with the emperor him- 
self. The two poems are very similar in length (both seven verses), 
content, and structure. Poem 71 runs like this: 

Els to (jiftÁlov tt¡s 8laKovías tov TpoTraLofópov 

11 lotos fi aoiÁevs, evoe^rjs avTOKpáTcop, 
otfaOTOs opdóSoíjos ó MovopLayos- 
TO TTpOS ere (fnÁTpOV OLOV kv l/)VXX¡ <t>épo>, 
kpyois l'Seifa, XapLirpk TpoTraLofópe, 

avavTa TavTa or/v anapTÍoas 5 

o>v r¡ ypa<f>ri htLKwaiv avTr] tovs tvttovs, 
kpíoi irpo TrávTwv ¡uipTvpovoa tov rróOov 
¿Veira Tais oais navoefiáoTOLS AvyovoTais. 

On the book of Service for the victorious martyr 

I, faithful king and pious emperor, 

the revered and orthodox Monomachos, 

have shown the love such as I hold it for you in my soul 

through my deeds, radiant trophy bearer, 

and I have, for your sake, completed all this, 5 

of which the imprints are shown by this very book, 

bearing witness to my desire befare all, 

and in addition that ofyour most reverend Augustae. 

The poem goes to great lengths to underline Monomachos’ attach- 
ment to his personal saint. At the same time, the making of this book 
reflects the pothos, desire, with which Monomachos makes his dedi- 
cation: it is a sign of his most intimate feelings, as the poem empha- 
sizes. In 72.4, Monomachos says that contributing to George’s glory 
has also brought great pleasure to him. These two dedicatory epi¬ 
grams thus primarily serve to underpin the sincere motivations of the 
patrón in undertaking this project. Poem 72 also closes with an 
explicit wish for a remuneration: it is hoped that the saint will reward 
(v. 7: ávTÍSos) the emperor with a celestial reign. 

In these two poems, as in many others that are written for imperial 
foundations, Mauropous does no more than flesh out an established 
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pattern with conventional poetic formulae. At the same time, he 
carefully respects the wishes of his imperial patrón, by providing 
space for his personal attachment to St George. These are, I would 
presume by this indirect evidence, poems made to commission, just 
like so many others in this period. 

Apart from the foundation for Mangana, there are several other 
extant epigrams connected with foundations of Konstantinos Mono- 
machos. Expenditures by this emperor on icons and reliquaries are 
celebrated in epigrams transmitted in Marc. gr. 524. 54 Poem 2 from 
this collection is an epigram on an icón made by ‘Longibards’ (Ital- 
ians) for Monomachos, and poems 10 and 11 are epigrams on an icón 
made in honour of the Theotokos by Monomachos. Monomachos’ 
flamoulon (military banner), featuring his patrón saint, also sported 
an epigram ascribed to Psellos (poem 27). 

Foundations of Monomachos also have a prominent place in 
Mauropous’ poetry collection. Poems 57, 58, 70, together with the 
already mentioned 71 and 72, are epigrams on books and icons 
dedicated by this emperor. Poems 73 and 74 are made for an icón 
in honour of the Archangel Michael, dedicated by the empress Theo- 
dora. Poems 75 to 79 accompany the depiction of a deesis, encom- 
passing the emperor himself, kneeling before Christ, with the 
Theotokos and Pródromos acting as mediators. Just as in poems 71 
and 72 (where Monomachos is unmistakably the subject), the first- 
person narrator in these poems is the emperor, as indicated in the 
lemma above 75 (tú? é k tov paoiÁéws). Poems 81 to 85 are a series of 
funeral poems for the grave of Monomachos. These too are conven¬ 
tional rhetorical pieces, closing each time with a wish for reward in 
heaven. 55 Although there is no other evidence than the poems them- 
selves, it is not far-fetched to State that during Monomachos’ reign, 
Mauropous served as a court epigrammatist, asked to provide fitting 
epigrams for various imperial foundations, just as he was asked to 
provide the public orations for important occasions. 


54 Lambros, ‘Mapiaavos küiSí^’, 5-7. See now Spingou, ‘Snapshots’. 

55 A. Kazhdan, ‘Some Problems in the Biography of John Mauropous, II’, Byz 65 
(1995), 362-87, at 370-1 suggested that these poems were unusually critical for the 
emperor, and could henee not have been written for Monomachos. But compunction 
in the first person is a very usual feature of these epigrams. 
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The genre of the dedicatory epigram is ancient: its history stretches 
back to the oldest remnants of the Greek language. 56 Essentially, in a 
dedicatory epigram, an individual declares that he has funded an 
object in honour of a divinity. The epigram often involves praise of 
the dedicatee, and States the motivations of the donor. Beyond this 
core structure, there are many other factors that influence the com- 
position and vocabulary of Byzantine dedicatory epigrams. These 
inelude the Christian conception of ownership, specific cultural and 
religious practices such as the entiy of wealthy aristocrats into mon- 
asteries, the relationship between emperors and patrón saints, etc. 
Comparing several dedicatory inscriptions, Andreas Rhoby deduced 
a recurring pattern: justification of the foundation, presentation of the 
patrón, and a plea for deliverance from committed sins, often con- 
nected with a prayer for redemption on the Day of Judgement. 57 
There is much to be gained from a finer understanding of the 
vocabulary and the specific rhetoric of dedicatory epigrams. 58 Al- 
though often overlooked in favour of the images or objeets they 
accompany, they can teach us much about patronage of art and 
literature, the circulation of objeets, and the material and cultural 
aspeets of monastic and aristocratic life. 

Let us begin with dedication in public places in Constantinople. In 
the early nineteenth century, some traces of an inscription were still 
visible in the apse of Hagia Sophia. The epigram is also known to us 
via some manuscripts that make mention of it. The poem, in elegiac 
distichs, runs as follows: 59 


56 See now J. W. Day, Archaic Greek Epigram and Dedication: Representation and 
Reperformance (Cambridge/New York 2010). 

57 A. Rhoby, ‘The Structure of Inscriptional Dedicatory Epigrams in Byzantium’, 
in: C. B. De Lorenzi and M. De Gaetano (eds), La poesía tardoantica e medievale. Atti 
del IV Convegno Internazionale di Studi, Perugia, 15-17 novembre 2007 (Alessandria 
2010), 309-32, here at 316. 

58 See also W. Hórandner, ‘Zur Topik byzantinischer Widmungs- und Einleitungs- 
gedichte’, in: V. Panagl (ed.), Dulce Melos. La poesía tardo antica e medievale. Atti del 
III Convegno internazionale di Studi, Vienna, 15-18 novembre 2004 (Alessandria 
2007), 319-35. 

59 S. G. Mercati, ‘Sulle iscrizioni di Santa Sofia’, in: Collectanea Byzantina , II, 
276-95, here at 293, and A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Fresken und 
Mosaiken (Vienna 2009), 401 (nr. M14). 
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Kal -y¡vi) ovpavlrjv ai fula gpóvco ¡loylovaav 
'Paip-avós rjSpaoev oXfSíóSatpos ava£, 
os Kal xpvaov TTvvTTjKovra ráXavra Ovalo 

vp,voTT¿\oíOí vépiew Trpóadero vvav¡já.os- 

Also this celestial apse, withered with time, 

has been secured by Romanos, the bliss-bestowing emperor, 

who in addition has also piously distributed 

fifiy golden talents among those responsible for religious hymns. 

Since we have ampie historiographic evidence that Romanos III 
Argyropoulos spent much money on the church of Hagia Sophia 
and its clerics, it seems almost certain that he is the emperor Romanos 
mentioned here. 60 The word vpvonóÁos, in poetic usage, can mean 
‘poet’; however, when later writers spoke of v/xvorróAoi in the context 
of a church, they seemed to be referring more specifically to ‘hymn 
singers’, or perhaps ‘hymn composers’, 61 and I think this more 
specific definition applies in this case. The initial word Kal suggests 
that it formed only one part of a poetic cycle adorning a restoration 
programme of the church carried out by Romanos. 

The epigram is directly related to the place where it was visible, 
referring to it as ‘this apse’ (v. 1: •njvá’ aijñba). The Byzantine visitor to 
Hagia Sophia, beholding the beauty and wealth of the apse, would 
instantly be reminded of the patrón responsible for it. The epigram 
gives the necessary information about the provenance of the inscribed 
object and the identity of the patrón. It defines the object as a public 
gift from the emperor to the community. 

At the same time, the epigram glorifies. The poem serves a par¬ 
ticular ideology: the emperor appears as a generous and pious pro¬ 
tector of divine glory in his empire. The gift is presented as resulting 
from particular positive qualities of the emperor: his generosity (v. 2: 
¿Áfhóbwpos) and piety (v. 4: evoefiéa>s). This epigram is clearly a form 
of social ostentation: it is an expense, an act of philanthropy, that is 
made public through epigrams. 

The second half of the inscription is not directly related to its 
physical location, since it mentions the distribution of money 
amongst hymnopoloi. Exceptionally, the epigram records here a 


60 Mercati, ‘Iscrizioni di Santa Sofia’, 291-2. 

61 See, for instance, Michael Attaleiates, Historia (ed. Perez-Martin), 226. 
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donation that bears no relation to a visible object. This may also help 
to explain why a precise payment is mentioned. Only very rarely does 
one find a precise amount of money mentioned in an inscription 
recording a donation. When an epigram on an object or building 
indicates that this building had been restored by someone, the result 
of this expense is visible and self-explanatory. But a donation of 
money to hymnopoloi cannot be expressed or demonstrated by a 
visible object, henee an explicit mention of the sum paid. 

Christophoros 12 is likewise a dedicatory epigram that publicizes 
personal expenditure on the restoration of a building. This three-line 
epigram in hexameters makes it clear that a certain Eustathios, a 
zygostates, has restored a church (which is not further specified). 
The renovations were made at Eustathios’ own expense (12.1: ér¡ 
óci.TTávr¡). The epigram is built around the argument that this money 
has been well spent: Eustathios the zygostates (literally ‘the one who 
balances’) ‘well weighs out his money’ (v. 1: Evorádios, xpvooío 
ráÁavra os ev GTad¡xíl,e t). Eustathios’ honorary functions ( chartou- 
larios, illoustrios ) are mentioned in detail and make up the entire 
third line of the poem. Again, the donor goes to great lengths to 
identify himself and to make his expenses known to the wider public. 
The readers of the epigram are made well aware of the identity of the 
generous giver responsible for the public act of largesse. Just as in 
Romanos’ epigram, a wealthy individual makes a personal gift to the 
community. 

A special category of dedicatory poems is that of book epigrams 
(or ‘metrical paratexts’). In fact, the overwhelming majority of extant 
dedicatory poems have a book as their subject and, at the same time, 
as their médium. This médium was, of course, far more favourable to 
the preservation of its epigrams than other contexts. But precisely 
because book epigrams occupy the same surface as the object they 
accompany—the parchment on which the words are written—their 
status as epigrams is at first sight less visible. 

Books are to be found at the juncture between the immateriality of 
spiritual experience and the materiality of this earthly human world. 
As Daniele Bianconi has demonstrated, the book forms part of the 
metaphor of the ‘Word becoming matter’, echoing the Incarnation of 
Christ. 62 The book is thus a material object that nevertheless, in 


62 D. Bianconi, ‘Et le livre s’est fait poésie’, in: P. Odorico, M. Hinterberger, and 
P. Agapitos, (eds), «Doux remede ...» Poésie et poétique á Byzance (Paris 2009), 
15-35. 
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contrast to other material objects, partakes of the spirituality of the 
word. This feature is eminently present in book epigrams, which 
themselves negotiate the coming into being of the book—that is, the 
materialization of the spiritual word into a tangible text on parch- 
ment or paper, written, bound, and perhaps decorated and illustrated. 
The term ‘negotiation is chosen because book epigrams State the 
patron's motives to produce the book, towards a public of readers. 
They are connected to the specific materialization in one specific 
manuscript, not to a text as an abstract entity. It needs to be said 
that the dichotomy between books being private objects and other 
artefacts being public objects is not absolute. Books can also be 
objects belonging to the public space. Books, especially the more 
sumptuous ones, were frequently exhibited in public. 63 

The structure, purpose, and vocabulary of dedicatory book epi¬ 
grams do not differ essentially from those of dedicatory epigrams on 
other objects. Yet there are some typical elements peculiar to book 
epigrams. 64 The act of contemplating in the case of art objects is 
supplanted by the act of reading. Moreover, in book epigrams, the 
figure of the ‘author’ of the book (píten a Church Father or apostle) 
may play a significant role in the dedication. 

A typical example is the following frequently occurring epigram on 
the evangelist John, to be found (amongst other, earlier and later, 
manuscripts) in the gospels Sinait. gr. 172 (a.1067), fol. 168, Londin. 
Add. 17470 (eleventh century), fol. 220, and Meteora Metam. 540: 65 

TViyoi els rov dyiov Iwávvrjv 
BpovTr/s yóvov ere XpujTOS eiKOTCüS éV/r/y 
eos tt]v avapxov irarpós e £ avaníov 
yéi’i’rjoiv avrov ooís deofdóyyois A óyoís 
píéyíOTa fipovrqoavTa rfj ktÍoíi náor), 

evayyeXiord nappáKap Kal irapdéi'í, 5 


63 G. Cavallo, ‘Libri in scena’, in: E. Jeffreys (ed.), Proceedings of the 21st Inter¬ 
national Congress of Byzantine Studies. I. Plenary Papers (Aldershot 2006), 345-64. 

64 See also G. Cavallo, ‘Forme e ideologie della committenza libraría tra Oriente e 
Occidente’, in: Committenti e produzione artistico-letteraria nell’alto medioevo occi- 
dentale: 4-10 aprile 1991 (Spoleto 1992), 617-43. 

65 Edition in W. Hórandner, ‘Randbemerkungen zum Thema Epigramme und 
Kunstwerke’, in: C. Scholz and G. Makris (ed.), Polypleuros Nous. Miscellanea fiir 
Peter Schreiner zu seinem 60. Geburtstag (Munich/Leipzig 2000), 69-82, here at 79 
and K. Bentein and F. Bernard, ‘A Cycle of Book Epigrams on the Four Evangelists’, 
Scriptorium 65.2 (2011), 237-49. 
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< f>a)OTr¡p ’/ wávvr¡ re tcüv aTroOTÓXinv 
KCLL TTÁcLOV aVTCÜV KVpíCÜ TT t(J> íXpLCV C 

aXX’ ¿is irpos avTov vvv cgwv 7 Tapprjaíav 
avcodev alrov tt¡ v Xvoiv tcüv 7tt<ug¡.uÍt(üv 

ip.ol 8odrjvaí tw iró9a> KeKTr¡p,év<x> 10 

rr¡v 77ai'ros’ oXflov Tr¡v8e Típucorépav 

tcüv ucüv <l>aeívcov 8oypárojv deíav fjí¡3Xoi\ 

Verses on Saint John 

Christ rightly called you ‘son ofthunder’, 

as you have with your divinely spoken words 

loudly announced to the entire creation 

his birth without a beginning from a Father without a cause, 

blissful evangelist and Virgin, John, 5 

splendour of the apostles, 

and among them the most beloved of the Lord. 

Now, since you have freedom ofspeech with him, 

askfrom above that remission ofsins may be given to me, 

for I have zealously obtained 10 

this divine book with your splendid dogmas, 

worth more than any wealth. 

In this epigram, John is asked to be an intermediary between the 
patrón of this book and Christ. Since John is ‘most beloved’ of Christ, 
he has freedom of speech (v. 7) with Christ. As often in dedicatory 
epigrams, a saint or the Theotokos acts as an intermediary between 
humans and God. In this case, John is singled out because the patrón 
has performed a Service for him, by ‘obtaining’ this book with John’s 
gospel. In this poem, the patrón suggests a transaction: the dedication 
is represented as an exchange of gifts, a quite explicit do ut des. The 
speciñc argument is that the patrón of the book has made a consid¬ 
erable expenditure: he has ‘acquired’ this book. In exchange for this 
expenditure (of time, energy, and money), he requests that remission 
of sins might be given (v. 10: ho9f¡va¿) to him. 

The verb that expresses the act of the patrón is KeKrppévw. As Karl 
Krumbacher pointed out long ago in a still-relevant study, in Byzan- 
tine dedications the verb Kráopcu denotes the possession of an object 
as well as the ‘funding’ of it (the Stiftung). 66 This ‘funding’ implies 


66 K. Krumbacher, ‘K'rijraip. Ein lexicographischer Versuch’, Indogermanische 
Forschungen 25 (1909), 393-421. 
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that the patrón makes possible the production of the book by pro- 
viding the funds for its manufacture and material. In both the Ger¬ 
mán ‘Stiftung’ and the English ‘foundation’, we encounter the same 
ambiguity between ‘founding’ and ‘funding’. The object remains a 
prívate possession, but it is meant to serve public welfare and edifi- 
cation, and, ultimately, it is dedicated in honour of a saint or God. 

In a study of the signification of the word KTrjrwp, Kambourova 
pointed out that ‘possession’ in a religious public sphere is to be 
understood as a transition between prívate possession and gift to 
the divine. 67 As a result, the owner is only a ‘modal proprietary’: the 
object in question is dedicated to Christ, and the individual person 
gives the object away in preparation for his eventual detachment from 
all matter. So we do not always have to suppose a physical or 
economic transfer of the object here on earth. What is central is the 
purpose and devotion with which the object is ‘acquired’ or produced. 
In the translations of these notions, I will mostly stick to the usual 
terms of a ‘patrón’ ‘funding’ something, which to my mind still quite 
correctly catches the meaning of the Byzantine Greek terminology. 

The verb KTcíopai is often replaced by a verb that denotes the act of 
‘producing’ the object. The verb reógco is the most general of these. In 
the case of this verb, too, a semantic problem arises: in most cases, the 
verb does not refer to the physical manufacture of the object (the 
scribe’s writing, the artist’s creation), as many studies seem to as- 
sume, 68 but rather to the funding of the project in general, its 
production in the broadest possible sense. The verb is thus often 
used in a causative sense: the object is ‘caused to be made’ by 
someone. For instance, in the epigram accompanying the famous 
menologium of Basileios II (Vat. gr. 1613, fol. A), 69 the production 
of the book is described with the verb reveas, with Basileios as 
subject of the verb (v. 13), but this obviously does not imply that 
the emperor wrote this book himself: it implies that he funded the 
whole project. 


67 T. Kambourova, ‘Ktitor: le sens du don des panneaux votifs dans le monde 
byzantin, Byz 78 (2008), 261-87. 

68 For this observation, see also Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 159. 

69 E. Follieri, Códices graeci. Bibliothecae Vaticanae selecti temporum locorumque 
ordine digestí commentariis et transcriptionibus instructi (Vatican City 1969), 34. See 
also I. Sevcenko, ‘The Illuminators of the Menologium of Basil II’, DOP 16 (1962), 
245-76, esp. 272-3. 
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The term ypá<f>w is also ambiguous: it is certainly not always used 
for the physical act of writing. At the end of Vat. gr. 1650, a manu- 
script from 1037 containing a New Testament with commentary and 
works of Chrysostom, we find (fol. 185v) the epigram inc. eí'A^e 
reppa y8t/8A os r¡yXa'iap,évr¡7° In this epigram, Nikolaos, bishop of 
Reggio Calabria, States that he has ‘written’ this book (v. 3: eypai/je). 
In the following epigram (inc. r¡ Trr¡yr¡ a>8e tuív p-adr/rcov tov A óyov), 
which is basically a conflation of three existing book epigrams on 
evangeliaries, Nikolaos identifies himself again as bishop in a supple- 
mentary verse, and asks the readers to ‘admire his initiative’ (v. 10: 
davpcai^e rrjs ev¡3ovÁías). After this epigram, we find the following 
notice (in prose): ‘this volume was written by the hand of Theodoros 
Sikeliotes klerikos by order of the bishop Nikolaos, who is its patrón 
(ktetor )’. 71 In other words, the physical writing was done by a certain 
Theodoros Sikeliotes, 72 while Nikolaos, also expressly named ktetor, 
was the commissioner of the book. The addition 8ia yetpó? is a clear 
sign that Theodoros was the physical scribe. The expression eypaifte 
that Nikolaos used for himself in the first epigram has to be taken in a 
more abstract sense: he ‘had’ the book written. 73 

The dedicatory epigram of the Theodore Psalter ( Londin. Add. 
19.352), a lavishly decorated psalter created in the Stoudios monas- 
tery, is to be found on fol. 207v, after the main text. Next to the 
epigram we see a figure, identified as Michael the Synkellos, portrayed 
as presenting the book. The epigram itself, executed in epigraphische 
Auszeichnungsmajuskel and golden ink, reads: 74 


70 On the manuscript and the epigram: C. Giannelli, Códices Vaticani Graeci. 
Códices 1485-1683 (Vatican City 1961), 372 and F. Euangelatou-Notara, Er¡¡i,£i<l¡p,aTa 
IXX^vlkoív koíSÍkoív oís Tr^yrj Sea rijv é'pevvav tov oiKovopuKov xal koivoívlkov [j tov tov 
Bvi^avTLov avo tov 9ov altovos p.éxpt tov ó'tovs 1204 (Athens 1982), 153. 

71 "Eypátfyq avTr¡ r¡ ScXtos Oía yapos Ccobolpov KÁrjpíKov ElkcXlÓítov kolt 
¿THT pOTTr)V NLKoXaOV ÍtHOkÓtTOV KTTjTOpOS TCIVTT)S- 

71 As such appearing in E. Gamillscheg, D. Harlfinger, and H. Hunger, Repertor- 
ium der griechischen Kopisten, 800-1600 (Vienna 1981-9), III, nr. 217. 

73 See also K. Bentein and K. Demoen, ‘The Reader in Eleventh-Century Book 
Epigrams’, in: F. Bernard and K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh- 
century Byzantium (Farnham/Burlington 2012), 69-88, here at 79. 

74 C. Barber, Theodore Psalter. Electronic Facsímile. CD-ROM (Champaign, IL 
2005), 207v, text, p. 4. Digital images of the manuscript are accessible at the website 
British Library, Digitised Manuscripts, <http://www.bl.uk/manuscripts/FullDisplay. 
aspx?ref=Add_MS_19352> (last accessed 10/01/2013) with further bibliography. 
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Alveo ere tycorep TeppaTttyas rr/v ¡3í¡3Áov 
tov aov irpofrjTov Kal oofov fiaaiXtoos- 

I praise you, Saviour, upon completing this book 
ofyour prophet and wise king. 

The text of this poem suggests that Michael the Synkellos has phys- 
ically written the book, ‘completing’ it in the manner of a scribe 
completing his book. This is, however, not the case. On the facing 
page, another colophon is added, in prose, in which the monk 
Theodoros announces that he has written the manuscript by his 
own hand by order (¿TnTayf ¡) of Michael the Synkellos. This prose 
colophon is followed by a one-verse epigram, written in epigraphische 
Auszeichnungsmajuskel and in gold ink, just like the other epigram 
(see also above, 83). This dodecasyllable attributes the glory of the 
book to its origin and ultimate beneficiary, that is, Christ: XptoTto 
avaKTi Só¿;a Kal KpaTos irpé-rrei (‘Glory and power befit Christ the 
Lord’). Thus, in the images and epigrams, Michael ‘makes’ the book 
and ‘gives’ it to Christ, through David. In reality, a certain Theodore 
wrote the book for his superior Michael. 

From the two examples above, it appears that verse dedications, 
visually more ‘elevated’ than prose notices, reflect also the more 
‘elevated’ aspect of patronage. The prose notices mention the real 
physical scribe, but the dedicatory poems, instead, maintain a sym- 
bolic discourse, avoiding any crude reference to the ‘commission’ or 
the physical scribe. They project the dedication on a more sublimated 
level, between patrón and saint or divine person. 

Reading the book is the act by which book epigrams fulfil their 
purpose. A frequently occurring poem (inc. EvayyeÁtorwv tovs 
deoTTvevorovs A óyovs) in Byzantine gospels States that the intention 
behind the creation of the book is the religious edification of the 
community. I will take here the example of the eleventh-century 
manuscript Athen. 174, where the poem is executed in splendid 
gilded epigraphic uncials (fol. 2). 75 Rather than the content of the 


75 Edition in: A. Marava-Chatzinikolaou and Ch. Toufexi-Paschou, Catalogue of 
the Illuminated Byzantine Manuscripts of the National Library of Greece. Volunte I: 
Manuscripts of the New Testament Texts 10th-12th Century (Athens 1978), 95-6, with 
an image of the poem (fig. 181), and R. Stefec, ‘Anmerkungen zu einigen handschrif- 
tlich überlieferten Epigrammen in epigraphischer Auszeichnungsmajuskel’, JOB 59 
(2009), 203-12, at 211. 
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book (the gospels), the specific features of this unique copy are 
recommended, such as the beauty of its script and the selection and 
organization of the text. The readers are addressed as they transcribe 
the book, or read it softly aloud (v. 10: p,eTaypá(f>ovTes tj ÁaÁovvres 
r/péfjLa). The patrón here enters into a transaction with the readers of 
the book, rather than with a divine or saintly person. The act of 
reading, here also involving the copying of the book, stands central 
to the purpose of the dedication. The readers will enjoy the book and 
profit from it, but in exchange for that they should remember the 
patrón in their prayers. The patrón himself is presented in múltiple 
ways. He is the one who has ‘made’ the book (v. 11: reTeugóra). But 
he is also the owner, the one who has ‘acquired’ the book (see the 
words KeKTTjpíéi’ov and Krrpxa, v. 13). In sum, he is the SemrÓTrjs 
irpooTovpyós (v. 12), the patrón who gave the initiative. His eagerness 
(v. 13: irpodvfxojs) is also mentioned, reflecting the zeal (v. 7: t,f¡\ov) it 
is expected to arouse in the readers. His address to future readers, 
however, makes it clear that he offers the book as a public object, for 
the edification and enjoyment of others. This poem makes eminently 
clear that the act of a dedication is not (necessarily) a private agree- 
ment between patrón and dedicatee, but a collective enterprise, in¬ 
volving all the actors who participate in the production and the use of 
a book. 

Henee, these epigrams are closely tied to their object and cannot be 
properly understood without them. They form just one dimensión, 
the textual dimensión, of a wider project. I will take here the example 
of a book epigram adorning a portrait in the John Chrysostom 
manuscript Sinait. gr. 364, fol. 3 r . 76 The miniature shows Monoma- 
chos and the two empresses, with Christ and two angels above in a 
gesture of protection. This is also exactly what the poem asks for: 
protection for the ruler of the earth and the two purple-born sisters. 
There is no doubt that in this case the poem and the image are 
carefully coordinated. In the ñrst half of the thirteenth century, the 
manuscript was held in the monastery of St George in Mangana, 77 
which indicates that it was personally commissioned by (or given to) 


76 Inc. 'Qs rrjs rpiáSos tjóórep. On the miniature and the poem, see most extensively 
I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden 1976), 
99-102, with figure 66, and D. Harlfinger, D. R. Reinsch, and J. A. M. Sonderkamp, 
Specimina Sinaitica. Die datierten griechischen Handschriften des Katharinen-Klosters 
anfdem Berge Sinai 9. bis 12. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1983), 23-4. 

77 See Harlfinger e.a., Specimina, 24. 
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Monomachos. Whoever the poet was, he was closely involved in the 
manufacture of the manuscript, and he suited his words to the other 
(pictorial) dimensions of the patronage project. 

Apart from the description of the actors and their actions, dedica- 
tory poems nearly always State the motivations underlying the don- 
or’s expenditure. The key word used in the vocabulary of dedicatory 
epigrams to refer to these motivations is nodos (often translated as 
‘desire’). 78 Only slightly less frequent is the word group related to 
npodvfiía (eagerness). Related ideas are t,r¡Áos (zeal), to 4 hAo'np.ov 
(ambition and desire for honour), and epws (love). These words 
express the feelings of devotion and religious zeal with which the 
object is given. They are often added to the verb denoting the expense 
that is made. 

In the ethics of the Byzantine dedication, pothos and related ideas 
play their own specific role. This is a book epigram found in several 
eleventh-century manuscripts ( Vat. Ottobon. gr. 445, containing 
works of John Chrysostom, and Vat. gr. 342, a psalter from 1087 
connected with Michael Attaleiates’ foundation): 79 

'Eonevoav ¿ÍAAoi xP va °v evpf.lv kv /3úo, 

’AXXoi Se yrjv onevSovoív y J Kal p-apyápovs 
Kal narra nXovrov npooXafieiv d—Xrjoría. 

'O SeonÓTrjs Se tov napóvTos fiífiXíov 

Ov p-apyapiTas, ov Xídov, ov xpvoíov, 5 

Tvv KaXXoi'r/v Se to.>v tov Trpoffyr/Tov Xóycov 

2Jo<f>á)S ávevpovv kk e pairos kvdkov 

’'Evdev ovvrjXe nXovrov, os ¡levet póvos. 

'Peí náma yrjs yap Kal Xóyos ¡revei póvos. 

AXX' & ¡Ipaylov Sepias aKppáTov, 10 

Tov TavTTjv Koap.r]oavTa rá i noXXai nódw 
0povpüv ov oüoov oionep evSoKets TpónoíS. 

Some people have striven tofind gold in this Ufe. 

Others, in their insatiate desire, are eager to take 
earth, or pearls, or allforms ofwealth. 

The owner of the present book, however, 

in his wisdom, and from a religious love, 5 


78 See also Rhoby, ‘Structure’, 138-9 and Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry, 164. 

79 The edition I am using here is that of Mercati, Collectanea Byzantina, I, 617, 
with a correction at v. 9 adopted from another edition based on a more recent 
manuscript at Mercati, Collectanea, 618. 
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has discovered not pearls, ñor stones, ñor gold, 
but the beauty of the prophet’s words 

and he has here collected this wealth, the only one which is permanent. 

All things on earth pass by and only the Word remains; 
but, oh, right arm of the sinless one, 10 

protect the man who has beautified these words with much desire, 
and save him in the manner which you seefit. 

This epigram juxtaposes material wealth with inner feelings of devo- 
tion. Pothos, in this rhetoric, is a special kind of motivation, one 
devoid of any material interests. In this poem, the equivalent epws 
evdeos is given (v. 7): a love inspired by God. The production of a 
book, its organization, its scripture, its decoration: all these must be 
seen as signs of this devotion. Correspondingly, the reward that the 
patrón expects for his effort can only be measured by the desire that 
motivates it, not by the crude valué of his expenditure. Morever, book 

• • SO 

epigrams never mention exact payments. 

Other epigrams develop the argumentation that material wealth is 
by no means a factor in the motivation to produce a book. There is a 
certain moral uneasiness that accompanies the dedication of artistic 
objects. The beauty or the opulence of an object could raise the 
suspicion that its patrón is merely showing off his wealth, or hopes 
to l buy’ divine salvation. The long and elabórate epigram of Mark the 
Monk introducing his lavishly decorated small psalter, Bodl. Clarke 
15, 81 begins with an apology. The book is so beautiful that the maker 
of it (v. 4: 6 rerevxojs) might incur the accusation that it is exagger- 
ated (v. 6: irepiTTÓs). Markos argües that one should not fix one’s eyes 
on the outward beauty of the book, but on the inner meaning of the 
words. He has ‘made’ this book out of pothos (the word occurs 
literally at v. 4). His expense cannot be seen in economic terms; it is 
the depth of his devotion that should count in the assessment of his 
dedication. The discourse centred around the notion of pothos thus 
confirms the spiritual dimensión of dedications. 

Likewise, an inscription on an astrolabe, now held in Brescia, 
makes it clear that the donor, a certain Sergios, ‘made’ this object 


80 See Cavallo, ‘Forme e ideologie’, 626-7. 

81 Edition in: Gaisford, Catalogas, 59-60. See also M. Lauxtermann, ‘The Perils of 
Travel: Mark the Monk and Bodl. E.D. Clarke 15’, in: F. Bernard and K. Demoen (eds), 
Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/Burlington 2012), 
195-206, at 201-2. 
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with much desire (v. 4: avv iródw refevxev ). 82 The formulation is 
exactly the same as in book epigrams: the verb of producing (to be 
interpreted broadly) is accompanied by an adverbial adjunct that 
underlines the pothos of the donor. It is the realization of the object 
that stands central in Byzantine dedicatory epigrams: the donor 
provides the resources to have an object made as a result of his 
feelings of devotion. 


8.4. GIFTS 

As we have remarked on many occasions, the ambition of our poets 
to see tangible rewards for their intellectual work is complicated by 
ethical constraints. Desire for mundane wealth is seen as objection- 
able, and authoring texts should stand far from ambition. Moreover, 
these poets form a self-conscious elite, with members keen to under- 
line their superior status and devotion to superior intellectual ideáis. 
This accords ill with direct pleas for patronage or with all too clear 
references to commissioned work. Still, these literati had Services to 
offer and hoped that they could be exchanged somehow. To fulfil this 
double need, our poets made use of a powerful representation: that of 
the gift. 

The gift is a universal phenomenon, and, as sociologists have 
pointed out, it is a social phenomenon adorned with a kind of magical 
grace: a transaction of goods and Services is made without the recog- 
nition that it is an exchange. 83 No wonder that the concept recurs 
rather frequently in poetry of this period, whether in playful or more 
down-to-earth representations. Central to the idea of the gift is that it 


82 See also A. Rhoby, Byzantinische Epigramme auf Ikonen und Objekten der 
Kleinkunst (Vienna 2010), 223 (nr. Me52), and 224 for the frequent occurrences of 
the word pothos in Byzantine inscriptions. 

83 On gift giving as an anthropological phenomenon, see the seminal work of 
M. Mauss, Essai sur le don. Forme et raison de Véchange dans les sociétés archaiques 
(Paris 1923); as a sociological phenomenon, see P. Bourdieu, Le sens pratique (Paris 
1980), 191-4. On gifts as a transcultural tool, see A. Cutler, ‘Significant Gifts: Patterns 
of Exchange in Late Antique, Byzantine, and Early Islamic Diplomacy’, Journal of 
Medieval and Early Modern Studies 38.1 (2008), 79-101. On gifts as a way to 
circumvent other transactions, see R. Morris, ‘Reciprocal Gifts on Mount Athos in 
the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries’, in: W. Davies and P. Fouracre (eds), The Lan- 
guages of Gift in the Early Middle Ages (Cambridge 2010), 171-92. 
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expects a certain counter gift. Just how explicitly this expectation 
should be stated is a difficult problem. Poetry of the eleventh century 
often turns to the gift as an adequate discourse, not only to solicit 
patronage, but also to confirm or improve the individual’s status in 
society. 84 


8.4.1. Exchanging words for things 

In Mauropous 57, an epigram on an image of the emperor in 
Euchaita, the generosity of Monomachos is praised. 85 Apparently, 
the emperor had issued a chrysobull reinstating the ancient imperial 
privileges of the city. The poem is explicit about the exchange being 
performed here: ‘Therefore, he receives in exchange a righteous gift, 
by being depicted amongst our benefactors.’ 86 The idea of rightful 
exchange between different kinds of Services is represented with great 
consciousness and near-commercial precisión. The image of the 
emperor made by the citizens of Euchaita is a favour in return for a 
privilege. The poem, here taking up the proper communication of the 
project, makes this expectation clear. 

Likewise, in Mauropous 80, an epigram on an icón in the monas- 
tery of the Archangel Michael in Sosthenios, 87 the idea of exchange 
for a gift is explicitly stated: the monks of this monastery address 
Christ, saying that he has provided a blissful reign to the current 
emperors. Significantly, it is said that Christ’s goodness has induced 
the emperors to be ‘an inexhaustible sea of rich favours’ (w. 3-4); 
with this, the monks represent Monomachos’ generosity as a virtuous 
act inspired by God. In the following verses, they ask that the em¬ 
perors may be protected and have a long reign. The dedication of 


84 F. Bernard, ‘Gifts of Words: The Discourse of Gift-giving in Eleventh-century 
Byzantine Poetry’ in: F. Bernard and K. Demoen (eds), Poetry and its Contexts in 
Eleventh-century Byzantium (Farnham/Burlington 2012), 37-51. 

85 On the epigram, see G. De Gregorio, ‘Epigrammi e documenti. Poesia come 
fonte per la storia di chiese e monasteri bizantini’, in: C. Gastgeber and O. Kresten 
(eds), Sylloge Diplomatico-Palaeographica I. Studien zur byzantinischen Diplomatik 
und Palaographie (Vienna 2010), 9-134, at 36-42. 

86 Mauropous 57.11-12: oOev bÍKaiov avriXapflávei yépasJUís rovs KaO’ r¡pds 
¿yypa(f>eis cvepyéras. 

87 R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de Vempire Byzantin, I. Le siege de Con- 
stantinople et lepatriarcat aecuménique, t. III. Les églises et les monastéres (Paris 1953), 
359-92. 
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the icón, showing the image of the rulers, is a witness to this hope. 
The final verses of the poem State the motivation of the exchange 
(w. 13-16): 

7to\\ü)v rvxóvTes Sajpeáv Kal rrXovaíwv, 
ravrrjv roí s kclXoís evepyérous 

ávretocf>épovaív, íoropovi’res evréxvajs 
ere, Xpiaré p.ov, aré^ovra rovrovs éi’BáSe. 

Having received many rich gifts, 

[the monks] contribute in return this rewardfor their good benefactors, 
depicting artfully 

You, my Christ, crowning them here. 

As Karpozilos inferred, 88 the monastery had received imperial priv- 
ileges from Konstantinos Monomachos. The monks in return dedí¬ 
cate an icón that honours the emperor. Yet Christ is nominally the 
primary subject of poem and image: the transaction of exchange is 
sublimated through the representation that both gift and counter gift 
are acts of devotion in honour of God. But the poem is clear that, as 
far as the monks are regarded, they would be happy that the exchange 
may continué: not for nothing, the generosity of the emperors in 
particular is lavishly praised. Thankfulness can here incite yet more 
gifts. Reciprocity is an important principie in this discourse, even 
where it is not expressly stated as such. 

What is more important for the question of literary patronage is 
that hoi logoi are also involved in this logic of reciprocity. In Psellos’ 
works in particular, we frequently encounter the concept of ‘things 
for words’. One of the more spectacular instances of this concept, 
where it is very consciously reflected upon, is a letter of Psellos asking 
for a mulé in exchange for a letter (Ep. Sathas 171). 89 Psellos exploits 
a play on the words aXoyov (also referring to the mulé) and Áóyos to 
argüe that his letter, as logos, is worth more than any material gift 
(i alogon ), but that the former should elicit support from the latter. In 
another letter, to Chasanes, krites of Macedonia (Ep. Sathas 172), 
Psellos again weighs out the worth of the ‘gift of words’ in contrast to 
other material gifts. In this letter, the gift of words is worth less than 
the gift of gold, because the former can only metaphorically be 


88 Karpozilos, £vp.[ SoAij, 89. 

89 F. Bernard, ‘Exchanging logoi for aloga: Cultural Capital and Material Capital in 
a Letter of Michael Psellos’, BMGS 35 (2011), 134-48. 
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described as gold, whereas the latter is real gold. But all the same, the 
gift of gold is less respectable (439.30: dn pos) than the gift of words, 
which is an immaterial product of the mind. The playfulness of the 
reasoning should not lead us astray: a Service consisting of words is 
here exchanged for gold. Psellos thus masterfully combines a dis- 
course that retains the superior status of hoi logoi with the argument 
that it can and should be exchanged for material things. 

With this in mind, I will approach some poems that offer them- 
selves as a gift, but clearly expect something in return. The most 
poignant example is Psellos 16, presented as a gift, with the job of 
notarios as a possible reward. We have already argued that the 
opening of the poem heightens the symbolic valué of the logoi Psellos 
promises to give—that is, the efforts and time he has invested in 
them. 90 Here, I want to focus on the poem’s ending, which defines it 
as a gift and connects this with a rather explicit request (w. 15-17): 

SéSefo Xolttov oIkxtov Swpov Xóyow 
av S' avríSoíris rrjv ko.t oflfxv ó¿toiv 
toís crois ¡xe_ ttÓvtws ovpfaXwv voraploís. 

So now accept this poem as a gift from a servant; 
may you give me a reward of equal valué 
by recruiting me as one of your secretaries. 

When hoi logoi are involved, a peculiar valué system comes into place. 
The ‘gift of words’ (the Swpov that is at the same time a Aóyo?, see 
v. 15) is here supposed to be exactly equal in valué to a job. In other 
words, a dozen verses are represented as being worth as much as the 
first important step in the bureaucratic system. This means that the 
emperor is asked to subscribe to the same discourse that valúes hoi 
logoi, and thus to show himself as a ruler enlightened by literary 
culture. But of course, what Psellos really has to offer is his expertise 
in hoi logoi. This expertise, as the beginning of the poem emphasizes, 
has been acquired at the cost of long labours, and Psellos hopes to see 
these investments compensated. 

The exchange is proposed here in a quite blunt way, in contrast to 
the normal discourse of gift giving. I think this should be related to 
the fact that Psellos still held an inferior position (he also identifies 
himself as an oiVeV^?, a humble servant; see v. 15). There was not yet 


90 


See above, 171-3. 
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an elite in place that could consider it self-evident that literary efforts 
would be recompensed automatically. Neither could Psellos yet afford 
to maintain the self-image of a ‘philosopher of kings’, pursuing 
edification and knowledge in a manner totally independent of social 
or material support. 

Psellos’ attempt to further or begin a career by offering a poem as a 
gift is by no means an isolated attempt. Another example is an 
anonymous poem preserved in Athen. 1040. 91 The poem, eighty- 
five verses long, bears the title ‘For the emperor lord Konstantinos 
Monomachos’. It also mentions this emperor in the text itself (w. 50 
and 78). The poet says about himself that he is a teacher (referring to 
his pupils in v. 40), that he is sixty years oíd (v. 25), and that he has 
written a work documenting the rebellions of León Tornikios and 
Ioannes Batatzes (w. 1-4). 

From the beginning of the poem, our teacher takes an extremely 
obsequious stance. He fears that the arrow of Monomachos’ power 
may kill him if he dares to write, although he has kept silent up to now 
(w. 8-9). He lets it be understood that it could be perceived as an 
impertinence to approach the emperor with a request. The request is 
introduced by saying that the emperor is surrounded by a splendid 
circle of servants (w. 15-20). They have received dignities because 
they have shown themselves so faithful to Monomachos’ empire 
(v. 21). The consequence is logical: the emperor should put the poet 
on an equal level ( laóOpovov ) to that of his peers (v. 36): it is absurd 
that his own pupils are seated (¿vOpoví^eodcu) above him. I know that 
I do not ask for a little thing, the argument then goes, but it is fitting to 
ask great things from such a great and generous emperor. Monoma¬ 
chos is depicted as a gold-flowing river of rogai (w. 47-51). Under- 
standably, it is not the function itself that this man is after, but the 
rogai connected with it, the annual payments distributed by the 
emperor to officials. 92 In the following verses, the generosity of 
Monomachos is described in terms that seem to come straight from 
the blissful basilikoi logoi of Psellos: without hesitating, he pours out 
dignities to everyone (w. 54-5), thereby representing an immense 
charis (v. 55). The poem closes with a prayer to Christ to protect 
Monomachos and the two empresses. 


91 Edited in Karpozilos, Zv^o\r¡, 72-3. On the authorship of the poem, see 
above, 26. 

92 P. Lemerle, ‘Roga et rente d’état’, REB 25 (1967), 71-100. 
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The request itself is represented as an exchange of things for words 
(w. 28-32): 

eos ovv fiaoíXevs, rfj 8 úsala oov Kplaei 
l,vyoOTaT~qaas ov npofáXÁopiai Xóyov , 

eí p.ev tí ToXpíü) tw Kpáreí reo oá> irpétrov 30 

Kaí píoí npocrr¡Kov ovn SovXeov ecryartov, 

7t\t] poooov avTO Kal irapáaxov ttjv \ápív. 

Therefore, as emperor, weigh with your righteous judgement 
the poem I hereby present to you, 

and if I daré something worthy of your power 30 

andfitting for me, being among the most base ofslaves, 
fulfil this, and provide me with thisfavour. 

The emperor is asked to consider this poem and assess its worth. He 
should weigh it on a balance {'Cvyooro.réoj is a rather emphatic verb), 
and then decide if a favour of equal valué can be granted. In the 
discourse maintained here, only these verses should be taken into 
consideration, as if the distribution of promotions is based upon 
admiration for literary accomplishments. The giver himself takes 
the initiative by submitting the poem, which it is now up to the 
emperor to assess (see the verb TrpofiáWopai, v. 29). 

The reward that the poet has in mind is clearly described as a 
counter gift (w. 45-6): 

ovhíls Se návTeos píépíferaí jioí ovv Xóycp, 
f,r¡T£ív p.e fáoKOjv S aipeáv tt ap’ afiav. 

Nobody will criticize me with reason, 

by saying that I request a gift that is too valuable. 93 

The transaction is represented as an exchange of gifts. The poem itself 
motivates the exchange and makes an appeal to the righteousness of 
Monomachos. The gift itself, in Une with the obsequious stance that 
the poet assumes throughout the whole poem, is represented as a 
daring act (v. 30: roAp, w), which the poet hopes is fit for such a 
powerful emperor. If the emperor refuses, this should not be attrib- 
uted to his inability to give a counter gift, but to the judgement that a 


93 Karpozilos, HvpjioXri, 72 puts these verses between quotation marks, suggesting 
that they are the proverb announced in v. 44. But this obviously refers to the verse 
before (v. 43), where the poet uses the (proverbial) image of an oíd man carrying 
young men on his shoulders. A full stop should be placed after Trapoíp,la (v. 44). 
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man of such inferior status should not disturb him. This is also 
echoed in the verses in which the poet says he fears that his poem 
will be a burden to the emperor’s ears: ‘as the saying goes, a long 
speech is a burden for the ears’ (v. 70: p.r¡Ko? Xóyov yáp walv aydos, ws 
A óyos.). The social conventions that play their role in the dynamics of 
patronage come here to the fore. On the one hand, there is the poet 
who must take the opportunity to advance his case and have the 
impertinence to forcé access to the emperor; on the other, he needs to 
be conscious of his position and show enough deference. 

Christophoros’ poem 55 is perfectly comparable. Significantly, it is 
a poem written ws ano npoawnov : Christophoros wrote it for proto- 
spatharios Ioannes Hypsinous. 94 The argument is exactly the same: 
Monomachos is hailed as a generous emperor, everyone benefits from 
his donations and promotions, except for the applicant, who hopes 
that the emperor will remedy this fault. The rhetorical argumentation 
is built around two instances of wordplay: Monomachos is like 
the river Pactolus. However, unlike that river, he does not only stream 
with gold (3: xP vao PP°as), but also with honorary functions 
(4: Típ,oppóas, a neologism). The request itself is also based on 
wordplay: Monomachos, who elevates (10: vifiáv) everyone, will also 
elevate Hypsinous (11: ávvi/joóoeie Kal tov ’Yi/jlvow). 

The image of the Pactolus river reoccurs in a panegyric oration of 
Psellos (Or. pan. 2.668), referring as well to Monomachos’ generosity. 
The convenience of this comparison is twofold: it fits the greater 
set of metaphors of streams, rain, etc., which is often used to refer 
to rewards and generosity (passim in Psellos’ basilikoi logoi and 
also in the begging poem from Athen. 1040, v. 51: povv p.ip,eÍTai 
Xpvoóppeídpov) while it can at the same time refer rather explicitly 
to gold, the thing that mattered, of course, when speaking about 
rewards. 


94 F. Lauritzen, ‘Christopher of Mytilene’s Parody of the Haughty Mauropous’, BZ 
100 (2007), 125-32 establishes a direct link between this poem and Mauropous, Ep. 
33: according to Lauritzen, the poem is a parody on this letter, sneering at a quest of 
Mauropous for promotion. I believe this thesis is for many reasons untenable: the very 
unlikely Identification between a protospatharios Hypsinous and Mauropous, who 
never held that rank; the fact that Mauropous, also in Ep. 33, was never eager for a 
promotion; the unlikeliness that Christophoros, not belonging to Mauropous’ and 
Psellos’ circle, would have read Ep. 33; and the ubiquity of the metaphor of ‘golden 
streams’, a metaphor that is for Lauritzen an important indication for involving 
Mauropous, Ep. 33. 
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Apparently, the habit of using verse to write a petition was so 
widespread that Hypsinous made an appeal to Christophoros, writing 
a poem in his ñame. This technique of writing ws ano npooconov, 
literally, ‘as if from the person’, is widespread. A certain Lazarus, 
newly appointed as chartoularios, also hired a poet to compose a 
poem thanking the patriarch Michael Keroularios. 95 This shows that 
poets were sometimes just craftsmen, writing poems after a specific 
commission, in these two cases for requesting a promotion. 

Back now to the more rhetorical level of exchange between 
‘things’ and ‘words’. The ‘gift of words’ was a concept also cherished 
by Mauropous, and, as so often, it served to confirm his self- 
representation. The overtones of the ‘gift of words’ become particu- 
larly apparent in poems 27 and 28. These two poems are introductory 
statements (or programmata) to two of his orations (Mauropous, Or. 
183 and 177, respectively). They act as dedications of the texts. Twice, 
the dedication is addressed to saints (in poem 27, to the Theotokos; in 
poem 28, to the Archangels). Both poems clearly identify the text in 
hand as a gift, a 8wpov (27.24; 28.5). In contrast to other dedicatory 
poems in Mauropous’ Corpus, these dedications are purely personal. 
In both poems, Mauropous mentions that he lives near the churches 
dedicated to the recipients of his orations (27.30-1; 28.18). This is one 
more instance of the attachment to Constantinopolitan neighbour- 
hoods that we have also seen in Christophoros’ poems. 

In poem 27, Mauropous emphasizes the eternal valué of his ‘gar- 
land of words’, for words are not prone to wither, as normal flowers 
are. In a gesture typical of dedicatory poems, as we have seen, 
Mauropous asserts that the Theotokos should not consider the in- 
trinsic worth of his discourse, but his pothos. At the end of the poem, 
Mauropous asks for rewards both for the pothos and the logos (v. 34: 
ap,oífir¡v tov nódov Kal tov Xóyov). And elsewhere, Mauropous says 
that it is not the work itself but his pothos that is an honour to its 
recipient (v. 15: tov nódov §’ ¿narcos). He almost excuses himself for 
being able only to give words: these are the only means at his disposal 
to honour the Theotokos. This, of course, serves to highlight all the 
more Mauropous’ identity as an intellectual, and—even better—as a 
poor intellectual. 


95 For the incipit, see Lambros, ‘ MapKiavós ’, 6. The poem will be edited in Spingou, 
‘Snapshots’. 
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This aspect is elaborated in poem 28. Mauropous argües in the 
opening verses that he would not spare anything valuable that he 
could give to his saintly patrons. But, unlike other people who are 
rich, he is poor (stressed again at v. 13). The only thing he can give is 
his words. These are valuable anyway, and they are given with good 
intentions (v. 4: irpoOv/Ma). Since he feels only love for words and 
learning (w. 7-9), he can only offer a gift consisting of words. This 
devotion is characterized as love (v. 7: epcos), a term with strong 
mystical overtones. In marked contrast to the previous poem, Maur¬ 
opous avers that his words are bound to dissipate in the wind (v. 27); 
in return, he asks for the eternal Word. Mauropous’ gift of words for 
the Archangels thus once more enunciates his favoured self-repre- 
sentational image as a poor devoted intellectual. He distinguishes 
himself from other people who are rich in material things: he, by 
contrast, is materially poor, but he is devoted to the spiritual ideal of 
words. All the same, Mauropous emphasizes that the preconditions 
for the creation of such a gift, learning and knowledge of literature, 
were only gathered at the price of long labours (see v. 10: a pcoi 
owr¡í;av oí p,aKpol póÁis ttovoí). Just as in Psellos 16, where Psellos 
had stressed his intensive labours on behalf of hoi logoi, Mauropous 
underlines that gifts of words require sacrifices. 


8.4.2. Exquisite gifts: Christophoros 
and the gift of words 

In Christophoros’ collection, we encounter many poems that accom- 
pany gifts sent to a friend, or react in response to a gift. Instead of the 
dedicatory poems written by other poets of the eleventh century, 
which dedicate public gifts, often made by emperors, Christophoros’ 
gifts circuíate within a small milieu of intimate friends. As a result, 
they respond to different conventions and meet a different purpose. 

Poem 43 thanks his friend Niketas Synadenos for the gift of 
bandages for his sore feet. Niketas’ gift is clearly identified as such 
(v. 6: Socas); the theme of sickness is a very common one in Byzantine 
epistolography. 96 We, of course, know Niketas as an intimate intel¬ 
lectual friend of Christophoros. 


96 M. Mullett, ‘The Classical Tradition in the Byzantine Letter’, in: M. Mullett and 
R. Scott (eds), Byzantium and the Classical Tradition (Oxford 1981), 75-93, esp. 80. 
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Poem 45 accompanies a gift of fresh jars (containing aromatic 
wine?) 97 for a friend in summertime. Christophoros asks his friend 
to accept his gift (v. 1: 8wpov). As with every poem of Christophoros, 
it cannot do without a pun or clever antithesis: it is a coid gift, but is 
given out of fervent pothos, the expression depp,ós nodos (v. 2), ‘burn- 
ing desire’, being a very usual expression to denote the heartfelt 
intentions with which a gift is dedicated. 98 As is usual in the case of 
letters responding to gifts, Christophoros describes the joy he felt at 
receiving the gift. 

Poem 64 accompanies a book (and perhaps more: the poem is 
greatly damaged) sent to the protopapas Ioannes. The few words that 
remain refer to a sincere friendship (v. 3: yvrjoiooráTwv <f>L\wv and 
V. 6: (fuÁovp,evos nÁéov). 

Poems 87 and 88 form, of course, a case apart. They are responses 
to a gift sent from the countryside. The first poem reacts to a gift of 
grapes, arguing that letters are better; the second poem does exactly 
the opposite. These poems too belong in the tradition of gift letters. 
They are a playful game, of course, but they indicate that the refusal of 
a gift, if done elegantly and eruditely, was not out of the question in 
the social conventions of learned Byzantine circles. 

Poem 94 accompanies ‘mesisklia’ sent to (or from) a certain 
León. 99 In the second line, reference is made to the gift (8 copea), 
and from another line we can infer that it was given with affection 
(v. 4: oTopyi /), an equivalent for the notion of pothos. The meaning of 
the allusion in the last verse to a Psalm (19.4) is not clear: does 
Christophoros wish León good wealth, does he express his hope 
that the gift is appreciated, 100 or does he perhaps imply that the 
next gift (from himself or, rather implausibly, from León) wül 
be somewhat ‘fatter’? 


97 This is suggested in Crimi, Canzoniere, 89-90. 

98 See, in the domain of eleventh-century book epigrams, the poem inc. ’H Sé'Ato? 
avrrj tt¡v TerpáaTOíxov ktÍoív, in Monac. gr. 594; edition in: W. Hórmann, ‘Das 
Supplement der griechischen Handschriften der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek’, in: 
H.-G. Beck (ed.), XAAIKEZ. Festgabe für die Teilnehmer am XI. Internationalen 
Byzantinistenkongrefl München 15-20. September 1958 (Munich 1958), 39-65 (at 
description of cod. 594). 

99 It is not known what these ‘mesisklia’ were, cf. LBG, s.v. ‘mesisklia’: ‘eine 
Speise?’ 

100 So Crimi, Canzoniere , 136. 
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Poem 110, according to the title, thanks a certain Kosmas for the 
wine he has sent. Apart from a compliment for the wine, that it tastes 
like divine néctar, nothing remains of the poem. 

Poem 117 accompanies a perfume of roses for the monk Athana- 
sios, suggesting that Athanasios might pass the gift on to other 
friends, for he probably will not like it, because he ‘gives oflf the 
smell of virtue, which always remains’ (v. 4). The poem appears 
here as more complimentary than the gift itself. It shows that the 
gift itself is not as important in the social conventions of these circles: 
Christophoros implies that his gift is not even appropriate to his 
friend. It is the accompanying letter or poem explaining the purpose 
and motivation of the gift that should be assessed. 

Apart from these gift billets, Christophoros’ collection ineludes 
some poems that elabórate a particular topos in connection with gift 
exchange: protestation against receiving a material gift, because a gift 
of words is so much more dear to the recipient. In this respect, they 
adopt a topos very beloved in letters. 101 In this way, Christophoros’ 
gifts are closely connected to the ideáis of intellectual friendship. 102 

Poem 115 protests against the gift of biscuits that his friend 
Nikephoros sent to him during the time of the broumalion. Christo¬ 
phoros asks for words, because these are his sweet meal, as he is ‘a 
devotee and worshipper of logoi’ (v. 3). ‘Normal’ material gifts, such 
as would be given at this popular festival, are contrasted with, and 
found inferior to, the immaterial literary gift. Only the latter can be a 
source of pleasure. In this way, the appreciation of hoi logoi is 
represented as a socially exclusive, exquisite achievement. Christo¬ 
phoros wants his friend, and of course also the wider audience, to 
understand that the refusal of the ‘normal’ gift presupposes a more 
exclusive set of conventions. 

Poem 124, of which only fragments remain, is very similar. This 
poem is written on the occasion of the kalandai, the first day of the 
year. Christophoros presents here a gift to his friends: these very 


101 See A. Karpozilos, ‘Realia in Byzantine Epistolography X-XIIc’, BZ 77 (1984), 
20-37, esp. 20-1; D. Chernoglazov, ‘Was bedeuten drei Fische? Betrachtung von 
Geschenken in byzantinischen Briefen’, in: M. Grünbart (ed.), Geschenke erhalten 
die Freundschaft. Gabentausch und Netzwerkpflege im europáischen Mittelalter (Mün- 
ster 2011), 55-69, esp. 59-60. Examples abound in Psellos’ letters: see Ep. K-D 40. 

102 F. Bernard, ‘Greet Me With Words. Gifts and Intellectual Friendships in 
Eleventh-Century Byzantium’, in: Grünbart (ed.), Geschenke erhalten die 
Freundschaft, 1-11. 
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words (v. 6: l8ov 8í8wp,í rovoBe 8wpa tovs A óyovs). He proudly 
declares himself to be the creator of this gift: ‘with my writing pen 
I create beats of words’ (v. 8: ypatjiris KaXáp,w prpiáriuv reAcu Kpórovs). 
The poem ends with the statement that ‘nothing is better than this in 
life’ (v. 12: ov8’ eyei ti ¿SeArt ov tovtov fiíos). 

Not without reason, these two poems are written on the occasion of 
festive days. On these days, everybody exchanges gifts with each 
other. But Christophoros makes a sharp contrast between normal 
gifts and his exquisite gifts, for which only he and his friends have 
adequate taste. Christophoros supposes that knowledgeable people 
will understand the valué of his intellectual gift: the refusal of other 
gifts, far from being impolite, indicates an etiquette that wilfully 
deviates from the practice of the common people. 

This is also olear from poem 97 (also greatly damaged), which is a 
response to a gift of words from a friend. Christophoros says that he 
enjoyed the beauty of his words; he likens the words of his friend to 
the charmed girdle of Aphrodite (v. 3). Moreover, it is a gift shared by 
friends (v. 5: r¡p,Lv toís <f>í Aots). 

Christophoros’ gifts, such as they appear in his poems, are pre- 
eminently celebrations and confirmations of intellectual friendships. 
The ‘gift of words’ appears as a precious gift for exclusive tastes. It 
binds together a group of people who have the appropriate sophisti- 
cation necessary to acquire this taste. Christophoros’ gifts are thus 
markers, for poet and for recipient, of an exclusive shared intellectual 
culture. 




Conclusions 


Mauropous wished for himself that ‘a vestige of the light’ from his 
words would be preserved, far from the winds of the open air 
(92.68-71). Clearly, vestiges of his poetry have remained, but equally 
clearly, they are indeed being kept as a ‘lamp in a small córner’, as he 
himself foresaw. His poetry, as well as that of his contemporaries, is 
merely fodder for academicians, no aes perennium that still speaks to 
us through the ages. Nevertheless, I hope that the preceding chapters 
have demonstrated that these poems are not inconsequential fossils, 
not a futile corollary to the history of Greek literature. They are 
testimonies to a flourishing intellectual life, to some exceptional 
personal talents, and to a culture that, despite impressions to the 
contrary, could be playful and lively. By way of conclusión, I would 
like to offer some final thoughts; but rather than giving definite 
answers, it is perhaps better to formúlate these thoughts by way of 
paradoxical oppositions. 


SELBSTZWECK AND SITZ IM LEBEN 

Among the many useful concepts Germán philology has given us, two 
are particularly in opposition to each other: Selbstzweck (a goal on its 
own) and Sitz im Beben (a fixed place in ‘real’ life). The former refers 
to literature as an enclosed space, an irrelevant play upon forms; the 
latter refers to literature having a ritual or pragmatic place in con- 
temporary society, fulfilling a ‘real’ need. The preceding chapters have 
oscillated back and forth between these two poles. 

Many poems mainly fulfil a role within the enclosed world of the 
school. They were showcases, games meant to bedazzle, to impress. 
We only have to think of the utterly purposeless enterprise of squeezing 
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these verses into a pseudo-iambic prosodical mould. For certain hexa- 
metric poems of Christophoros (8 and 52), I have argued that they are 
little more than exercises in metre and diction. Reading and writing, 
one would infer, was a cerebral exercise by armchair scholars. 

Yet, in apparent contrast to this, we have seen that poetry served real 
purposes in the immediate milieu of the poet and his audience. It 
accompanied gifts and foundations, applied for jobs, adorned public 
and prívate ritual occasions, addressed contemporary historical per- 
sons, and so forth. It was publicly performed and displayed, and enjoyed 
a circulation that was perhaps not broad, but nevertheless sought after. 

This book suggests that the one proposition does not exelude the 
other. The fact that poems were used to display and demónstrate 
skills has to a certain extant a function in real Ufe: it furthered the 
reputation of the intellectual and was thus parí of his attempts to 
make promotion in the intellectual field, in turn tied to material 
rewards. Education was a sector of society where much was at stake, 
and in which competition was widespread. The rivalry between 
independent schools and teachers was an incessant driving forcé 
behind poetic production. 

Moreover, contemporary readers encountered these poems in their 
Sitz im Leben and yet at the same time they did pay attention to their 
formal features. The logios was a teacher and intellectual, but he was 
at the same time an official closely associated with public speech and 
court ceremony, and was often called upon to provide inscriptions for 
buildings or objeets. Every public speech or inscription was at the 
same time a proof of his abilities and a fulfilment of a real cultural, 
social, or ritual need. 


EPHEMERAL OR ETERNAL? 

At certain points, the previous chapters have downplayed the status 
that poetry enjoyed among the Byzantines. Poets did not work con- 
sciously in a poetic tradition, ñor did they engage with other poets qua 
poets. There is no formulation of a ‘poetics’, ñor is there a sustained 
meta-poetic discourse. 

The lack of self-awareness of poetic work qua poetic work also 
forms the basis of the insecure status of a poem. A poem can change 
contexts easily, from stone to paper, and back. The initial circulation 
of poems is fugitive and ephemeral, dependent on scrolls and perhaps 
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oral transmission. Poets did not expect their poetry to circuíate 
widely. Their texts were in the first instance intended to be read by 
a limited public: peers, colleagues, and direct rivals within an educa- 
tional and intellectual milieu. 

In many manuscripts, a poem is dissociated from its author 
because it is not attributed to the original author, as happened in 
particular with Christophoros’ poems. It could be reused for other 
purposes and freely reworked, as with Psellos’ didactic poems. 
A poem was not a fixed entity, but an ephemeral thing: there are as 
many texts as there are contexts. 

Enter the Vat. gr. 676, the collected works of Mauropous, precisely in 
the shape in which he wanted his readers to see them. The whole book 
reflects the effort of an author to pass on his life’s work to future 
generations. Upon opening it, the reader first encounters some poems 
relating to the book itself, in which the author anxiously ponders upon 
the afterlife of his works. And as a whole, Mauropous fully exploits 
the format of the codex as a médium through which to deliver 
his message. His collection is made to reflect his life and his legacy. 
To a lesser degree, Christophoros too consciously preserved and ar- 
ranged his work, mentioning his ñame often and leaving something like 
a sphragis at the end of poem 114. Poets were dimly aware of the 
afterlife and immortal nature of their poetic products. In Psellos’ 
imperial discourses, literature is said to bring eternal fame for emperors. 
In poem 4 of Michael Grammatikos, the verses are said to preserve the 
scandalous manners of the bishop of Philomelion ‘for eternity’. 

As I have tried to argüe, the ephemeral nature of poetry (as devised 
for a single occasion) and its fugitive nature (being delivered orally 
or on scrolls delivered to the addressee) are not entirely lost 
when collected into a book. The author-collector painstakingly pre¬ 
served the vestiges of the initial circumstances of the poems. Their 
occasional nature remains intact as much as possible. It is ephemerality 
captured as it is, and then copied to be preserved, ideally for eternity. 


FRIVOLITY AND VALUE 


Our poets voiced quite disparaging opinions about poetry as a subject 
in education. Psellos called it 7 rávdrjfios. Kekaumenos insisted that he 
did not have his work circuíate as something ‘poetic’. The remark of 
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‘Scylitzes Continuatus’ that Michael Doukas, under the influence of 
Psellos, occupied himself with attempts at poetry instead of defending 
the empire, is an extreme example of such a disparaging tone. There is 
something frivolous about poetry, which is also expressed by the 
references to play in the didactic poems of Psellos and Niketas. 

On the other hand, poetry was also valuable and prestigious. 
Christophoros considers poems as pearls that should not be cast 
before swine (84). In manuscripts, book epigrams are often executed 
in golden uncials, unlike the prose texts surrounding them. Their 
visual and acoustic presentation carried an exquisite pleasure. Verse 
was the ideal form to constitute a gift of words or to accompany 
a gift; it was also a favoured form to express a petition to the emperor. 
Versified words were more intense, more valuable, also on a 
social level. Henee, there is a tensión between disparagement and 
appreciation: poetry was not entirely taken seriously, but nevertheless 
appealed to a refined taste. 

Political verse in particular was often described as a mere trifle, a 
playful game. There were implications to writing in this ametron 
metron, and Psellos was very conscious of them. It encompassed 
specific aesthetic principies (clarity and conciseness amongst them), 
but upon closer view, these are not so very different from the 
aesthetics of dodecasyllables. It entailed a different discourse of pa- 
tronage, necessitated by the low standing of the metre. No doubt, it 
appealed more to popular (and imperial) tastes than the more learned 
metres. But it was by no means a strange or unknown world to 
Constantinopolitan intellectuals. Its place was ambiguous, but its 
appeal already at this time should not be underestimated. 


SELF-ASSERTIVENESS AND SUBMISSIVENESS 

It cannot be doubted that our poets were self-assertive about their 
work. Christophoros barred intruders from the blissful world of hoi 
logoi, where he himself belonged (40). Mauropous was indignant that 
someone had plagiarized his verses, and firmly claimed them as his 
own work (61). Our poets were on the alert for enemies, slanderers, 
ready to finish them off and boast about their own abilities. They 
themselves denounce the rapid and to a certain extent meritocratic 
system through which they themselves had once been propelled to an 
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enviable status. This self-assertiveness resulted from ambitions and 
competitions; it was part of a continuing struggle to uphold and 
defend personal reputations in the field of contemporary teachers 
and intellectuals. 

This does not prevent some of the poems from being flattering, 
cajoling, and submissive, especially towards patrons. Mauropous 
wrote long-winded encomia for his imperial patrons, arguing that 
they had changed his life and provided unexpected protection (48, 54, 
and 55). Christophoros hailed the Paphlagonian family of Michael IV 
as the ideal imperial quartet (18), and provided a precious piece of 
praise for Monomachos (54). Psellos greeted Isaakios I Komnenos in 
some ebullient court poems (18 and 19). This is an element that has 
disturbed modern scholars, or one that they are all too inclined to 
overlook. We want literature to comment on society, to alter social 
relationships, and we like to see the poets we study as humanists, 
independent thinkers, subversive heroes. 

I think they are none of these. Their poetry simply followed the 
logic of patronage. As members of the ruling class, or aspiring to 
become such, they had every interest in preserving the status quo. 
Our poets provided one-time Services for patrons, and expected 
rewards in return; they were playing a game of tit-for-tat, and con- 
sciously advertised it as such. Social criticism was not something 
they aimed at. Their ‘satiric’ poetry was not really satiric in that it 
denounced vices of society at large. Instead, it was polemic, ‘agonistic’ 
poetry, aimed at rivals, defending their privileged position. 

Explicit requests for patronage were only made by people occupy- 
ing an inferior position in society. The discourse maintained by those 
at the top of the elite (Psellos and Mauropous in their successful 
years) aimed at a tacit support of intellectuals, guaranteed by the 
largesse of emperors, one of the central ideáis that now comes to the 
fore. They could afford to emphasize the superior nature of their 
‘producís’ and the valué of their artistry. 


IS BYZANTINE POETRY POETIC? 


In Chapter 2, ‘Concepts’, I defended an argument which, in its most 
extreme form, can be stated thus: Byzantine poetry is not poetry (it is 
a text in verse), and Byzantine poets are not poets (they are 
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intellectuals who happen to write some verse). By putting this so 
starkly, I wished to emphasize that if we analyse Byzantine poetry in 
the quest for something ‘poetic’, armed only with our own precon- 
ceptions about what a poet is or what poetry is, then we seriously 
undermine our chances of gaining an understanding of either. How- 
ever, in the course of the chapters that followed, we carne across many 
elements that did suggest that poetry was a special kind of commu- 
nication. Poetry carried connotations and strove for qualities that 
were chiefly connected to verse and not to prose. 

First, the idea of iambiké, the idea that mockery and satire are best 
expressed in iambs. Poets seem to have made a very conscious 
connection between form and content when they used dodecasylla- 
bles (‘iambs’) to ridicule people. Poetry certainly allowed for more 
irreverent and liberal expressions of sexuality, scatology, and aggres- 
sive abuse. 1 Christophoros’ poetry in particular contains piercing wit 
and keen realism, and, while remaining a typical product of the elite, 
his poetry explores possibilities that seem to have previously been 
barred from learned poetry. 

Second, the idea of poikilia. In its sense of ‘embellishment’, poikilia 
manifests itself in all those instances where poetry literally embel- 
lished something else, as an inscription on an object, as an epigram in 
majuscules occupying an entire page; in sum, in all the examples 
where poetry embellishes a gift, enhancing its valué. In its sense of 
‘variation’, poikilia may stand for versatility and polyvalence, prop- 
erties highly valued in this period. By sheer virtue of being unlike 
prose, poetry was valuable. 

Third, the idea of metron. The double significance of the word 
(‘metre’, ‘moderation’) is no mere pun. It refers to the highly valued 
ideal of restraint, in words and in life. Mauropous exploits the idea to 
the full, but he had of course found it in the poetry of Gregory of 
Nazianzos. While we arguably do not possess a ‘poetics’ of Byzantine 
poetry, Gregory’s long poem Els rá epperpa comes very cióse to 
being a foundation document for it. It advances the image of the ideal 
intellectual, caught between the needs of this world and the desire to 
devote himself wholly to spirituality, while developing the idea of 
metron as an ideal to live by. In this sense, poetry, as ‘measured, 


See also Magdalino, ‘Change’, 26-7. 
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moderated speech’, may be a suitable form for expressing an auto- 
biographical or apologetic message. 

Fourth, the idea of charis, which is associated with grace, elegance, 
frivolity, indulgence, pleasure, gift, favour, etc. When Psellos, in his 
poetic treatment of uriñes, reflects on the purpose of his didactic 
poem (9.529-38), he singles out the charis of the metre. Elsewhere, 
charis and related notions are again connected to the metre ( metron) 
or rhythm ( rhythmos ) of poems; and probably these terms refer to the 
accentual metre, the stress pattern that can be picked up by the 
Byzantine ear. If there is one thing we do not appreciate enough in 
Byzantine poetry, but which at the same time was an important 
criterion for Byzantines, it is the entrancing quality of acoustic regu- 
larity and melodiousness. The same applies to the visual experience of 
poetry on the page, and how this interacts with the acoustic experi¬ 
ence. My brief overview in Chapter3, ‘Readings’, based on some 
chance observations of manuscripts, can be nothing more than a 
beginning; more systematic work needs to be done in this area. The 
connection of charis with ‘gift’ is also important, since we see so often 
that poems accompany, or constitute, gifts that are valuable and 
precious. 

Henee, poetry surely could bring aesthetic pleasure, as well as 
intellectual appreciation. It appealed to the mind as well as to the 
senses. Poetry was a powerful cultural médium, albeit far from poetic 
in the sense we mean it. 
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